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PREFACE. 

• 

The  present  volume  is  tlie  third  in  Sanders’  New  Series 
of  Reading  Books.  It  contains  the  same  variety  of  matter, 
the  same  careful  adaptation  of  the  lessons  to  the  known 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  young,  and,  withal,  the  same  fitness, 
as  a manual,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  which  have  secured 
to  the  previous  efforts  of  the  Author  such  general  and  long- 
continued  favor  in  the  schools. 

The  Third  Reader  is  for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
mastered  the  instructions  contained  in  the  two  preceding 
numbers,  and  have  already  acquired  some  facility  in  the 
art  of  reading.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  more  important 
principles  of  the  art  have  been  here  presented  in  the  form 
of  Rules ; especially  those  that  relate  to  Articulation  and  In- 
flection. Without  special  regard  to  these,  good  reading  is 
impossible.  They  require  patient  practice ; but,  if  the  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  be  duly  heeded,  that  practice  can 
not  fail  to  be  abundantly  successful. 

But,  although  this  book  is  one  of  a regular  series,  it  is, 
as  a reading  book,  still  complete  in  itself.  It  deals  with  the 
letters  singly,  as  also  in  all  their  various  uses  and  combina- 
tions, points  out  the  more  common  errors  of  utterance,  and 
the  modes  of  avoiding  them,  gives  at  the  head  of  each  les- 
son all  the  more  difficult  words  as  an  exercise  in  spelling 
and  definition,  marks  the  variations  of  force  and  meaning 
growing  out  of  a due  regard  to  Accent,  Emphasis,  and 
Vocal  Modulation ; and,  in  short,  leaves  nothing  untouched 
which  might  seem  important  to  a just  reading  of  every  line 
in  the  volume. 

In  order  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  learner,  and  fix  in 
his  mind  the  facts  and  sentiments  presented  in  his  reading  ( 
lessons,  questions  are  appended,  which  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure,  both  in  number  and  variety,  and  which,  rightly 
managed,  may  be  made  highly  useful  in  training  the  reflect- 
ing and  reasoning  faculties.  And  with  the  same  design 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  preliminary  instructions 
presented  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  '* 

New  York,  186a 
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SANDERS’  NEW  SERIES. 

THIRD  READE  R. 

IP  AM  I. 

SECTION  I. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PAUSES,  &c. 

The  Pauses,  or  rests,  used  in  writing  or  reading, 
are  the  following : 

The  Period  denotes  the  longest  pause ; as^  Cease 
to  do  evil. 

j The  Colon  denotes  a pause  next  to  the  long- 
est ; as,  Man  is  like  to  vanity  : his  days  are  as  a 
shadow. 

The  Semicolon  denotes  a pause  somewhat  shorter 
than  that  of  the  colon  ; as,  There  is  no  fear  in  love  ; 
but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear. 

The  Comma  denotes  the  shortest  pause  ; as,  If  we 
say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves. 

The  Interrogation  denotes  a question  ; as,  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ? 

The  Exclamation  denotes  surprise  or  admiration ; 
as,  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

The  Quotation  (“  ”)  includes  a passage  that  is 
taken  from  some  other  author ; as,  “ Prove  all 
things 

The  Apostrophe  ( ’ ) denotes  the  possessive  case  ; 
as,  John’s  book,  or  the  omission  of  one  or  more  let- 
ters of  a word  ; as,  ne’er  for  never. 

For  explanation  of  other  marks,  see  Sanders’  Spelling  Book,  page 
158. 
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SECTION  II. 
ARTICULATION. 
EXERCISE  I. 


ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS  OF  TIIE  LETTERS. 


TOWEL  SOUNDS. 

SUB-TONICS. 

Element. 

TONICS. 

Power. 

Element. 

21.— G* 

as  in 

Power. 

Gun. 

1. — ’A 

as  in 

Ape. 

22.— J 

44 

Jet. 

2.— 2A 

“ 

Ann. 

23.— L 

44 

let. 

3.— 3A 

a 

All. 

24.— M 

44 

Mtxn. 

4.— 4A 

u 

At. 

25.— N 

44 

Not. 

5.— 5A 

u 

Care. 

26.— R 

a 

Dun. 

6.— 6A 

« 

Ask. 

27.— y 

“ 

Pent. 

7. — ’E 

« 

Fxe. 

28.— W 

a 

Went. 

8.— 2E 

U 

Fnd. 

29.— Y 

u 

Yes. 

9.— T 

a 

Ice. 

30.— ’Z 

“ 

Zeal. 

10.— T 

u 

It. 

31.— 2Z 

u 

Asure. 

11.— ’O 

ft 

Old. 

32,— NG 

u 

Si  ng. 

12.— 20 

“ 

Do. 

33.— TH 

44 

Thy. 

13.— 30 

tc 

Ox. 

A-TONICS. 

14.— 1 ‘IT 

tc 

Tima' 

34.— F 

as  in 

Fit. 

15.— 2U 

« 

£7p. 

35.— H 

44 

7/at. 

16.— 3U 

u 

Pall. 

36.— K 

u 

Kid. 

17.— 01 

it 

<9/1. 

37. — P 

u 

Pit. 

18.— OU 

a 

<9at. 

38.— S 

u 

/Sin. 

CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

39. — T 

40. — CH 

u 

u 

Pop. 

Chut. 

SUB-TONICS. 

41.— SH 

44 

Shun. 

19.— B 

as  in 

Pat. 

42.— TH 

44 

Thin. 

20.— D 

“ 

Dun. 

43.— WHf 

44 

When. 

* Soft  G-  is  equivalent  to  J ; soft  C to  S,  and  bard  C and  Q,  to  K. 
X is  equivalent  to  X and  S,  as  in  box,  or  to  G-  and  Z,  as  in  exalt. 

f VH  is  pronounced  as  if  the  H preceded  W,  otherwise  it  would 
be  pronounced  W-hen.  R should  be  slightly  trilled  before  a vowel. 
For  further  instructions,  see  Sanders’  & Merrill’s  Elementary  and 
Elocutionary  Chart. 
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EXERCISE  II. 

SUBSTITUTES  BOB  THE  TOWEL  ELEMENTS. 

1st.  For  Long  *A,  we  have  ai,  as  in  sail ; au  in  gauge ; 
ay  in  lay  ; ea  in  great ; ei  in  deign  ; ey  in  they. 

2d.  F or  Flat  aA,  au  in  daunt ; ua  in  guard  ; ea  in  heart. 

3d.  For  Broad  3 A,  aum  pause;  aw  in  law;  eo  in 
George  ; oa  in  groat ; o in  horn  ; ou  in  sought. 

4th.  For  Short  4A,  ai  in  plaid  ; au  in  guaranty . 

5th.  For  5 A before  r,  ai  in  liair ; ea  in  hear ; ei  in 
their ; e in  where. 

6th.  For  Long  *E,  ea  in  weak  ; ei  in  seize  ; ie  in  brief; 
eo  in  people  ; i in  pique  ; ey  in  key. 

7th.  For  Short  2E,  a in  any ; ai  in  said  ; ay  in  says ; 
ea  in  dead;  ei  in  heifer ; eo  in  leopard;  ie  in 
friend ; tie  in  guess  ; u in  bury. 

8th.  For  Long  *1,  ai  in  aisle ; ei  in  sleight ; ey  in  eye'; 
ie  in  die  ; ui  in  guide  ; uy  in  buy ; y in  try. 

9th.  For  Short  “I,  e in  English ; ee  in  been ; ie  in  sieve; 
o in  woman  ; u in  busy  ; ui  in  build ; y in  symbol. 

10th.  For  Long  ’O,  au  in  hautboy ; eau  in  beau ; eo  in 
yeoman ; ew  in  seio ; oa  in  boat ; oe  in  hoe ; ou  in 
soul;  ow  in  flow. 

11th.  For  Long  Slender  20,  oe  in  shoe;  ou  in  soup. 

12th.  For  Short  30,  a in  was;  ou  mhough;  owva.knowledge. 

13th.  For  Long  eau  in  beauty;  eu  in  feud ; ew  in  dew ; 
ue  in  cue ; ou  in  you;  ui  in  suit. 

14th.  For  Short  2U,  e in  her;  i in  sir;  oe  in  does;  o in  love; 
y in  myrrh. 

15th.  For  Short  Slender  8U,  o in  wolf;  ou  in  would. 

16th.  For  01,  oy  in  joy. 

17th.  For  OTJ,  ow  in  now. 

Questions. — How  many  substitutes  has  long  A?  What  are  they? 

How  many  has  flat  A,  and  what  are  they?  How  many  has  broad  A?  &c. 

EXERCISE  III. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  CONSONANT  ELEMENTS. 

For  F,  we  have  gh,  as  in  laugh  ; ph  in  sphere. 

For  J,  g in  gem,  gin , gyre. 

For  K,  c in  can;  ch  in  chord ; gh  in  hough ; q in  quit. 

Fo’  S,  c in  cent , cion,  cygnet. 

F'  T,  d in  faced ; phth  in  phthisic. 
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For  V,  / in  of ; ph  in  Stephen . 

For  Y,  i in  onion , valiant. 

For  ’Z,  c in  suffice  ; s in  is  ; x in  Xerxes. 

For  2Z,  s in  treasure  ; z in  azure. 

For  NG,  n in  languid,  linguist. 

For  SH,  ci  in  social ; ch  in  chaise;  si  in  pension  ; s in 
sure  ; ss  in  issue  ; ti  in  notion. 

For  CH,  ti  in  fustian,  mixtion. 

B,  D,  G,  H,  L,  M,  N,  P,  and  R,  have  no  substitutes. 

Questions. — How  many  substitutes  has  F ? What  are  they  ? 
How  many  has  each  of  the  other  consonants,  and  what  are  they  ? 
What  letters  have  no  substitutes  ? 


EXERCISE  IY. 

DIFFICULT  COMBINATIONS  OF  CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

To  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a distinctness  in 
Articulation,  let  him  utter  the  elemental  sounds  of 
the  letters  several  times  in  succession,  and  then  pro- 
nounce the  words  in  which  they  occur,  until  he  can 
give  a clear  and  distinct  sound  to  every  letter. 


Bd.  Bob'd,  pro&’c?. 

Bdst.  Ro b'dst,  pro b'dst. 

J31.  Bland,  AZind,  taZ>Ze. 
Blst.  Hum bl'st,  troubl'st. 
Biz.  Crum&Zes,  trou&Zes. 
Br.  branch,  br\ be,  Z>rush. 
Bz.  knois,  hu&s. 

Ch.  Church,  ostricA. 

Cht.  X nich'd,  fetch'd . 

Dl.  Can  die,  bri  die. 

Did  Han dl'd,  bncll'd. 

Dlz.  Han  dies,  buneZZes. 

Dr.  Drift,  drum,  drum. 
Dz.  S eeds,  rods,  suds. 

Dth  Brea dth,  width. 

FI.  Flow,  flume,  baffle. 
Fid.  Ri fl'd,  muffl'd. 


Flz.  Tri fits,  ruffles. 

Fr.  Frame,  from , frown. 
Fs.  Qua fs,  lau ghs. 

Ft.  Sha/Z,  waft,  tuft. 

Fts.  Bafts,  shafts,  li/fs. 
Gd.  Dra gg'd,  b egg'd. 

Gl.  Glance,  glow,  angle. 
Gld.  Mangl'd,  struggl'd. 
Gist.  Man gl'st,  stran gl'st 
Glz.  Angles,  mangles. 

Gr.  Grand,  $rripe,  grove. 
Gz.  Bggs,  figs,  bogs. 

Jd.  Hed/cZ,  lodg'd. 

Kl.  Hn cle,  ankle,  tin kle. 
Kid.  Trie kl'd,  wrinkl'd. 
Klz.  An  kies,  wrinkles. 

Kn.  Slac ken,  spo ken. 
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Knd. 

Sicken’cZ,  reckon'd. 

Ngs. 

Songs , wings,  tongs. 

Knz. 

Slackens,  reckons. 

Ngth. 

Length,  strength. 

Kr . 

Crane,  crust,  lucre. 

Nj. 

flange,  strange. 
Rang'd,-  fring'd. 

Ns. 

Wal&s,  e\ks,  folks. 

Njd. 

Kt. 

Sac k'd,  insect 

Nk. 

Ba nk,  ink,  sunk. 

Lb. 

Elbe,  bu lb. 

Nks. 

Ranks,  tbin&s,  lynx. 

Lch. 

Welch,  filch,  belch. 

Nt. 

RanZ,  renZ,  stinZ. 

Lcht. 

B elch'd,  filch'd. 

Nts. 

RenZs,  cents. 

Ld. 

Ho  Id,  fold,  gi  Id. 

PI. 

Plume,  rip pie. 
Rip pl'd,  tip pl'd. 

Ldz. 

Fo Ids,  scolds,  welds. 
Ylf,  sb elf,  wolf. 

Pld. 

Lf. 

Plz. 

Ap pies,  ripples. 

V- 

Bi Ige,  bulge. 

Pr. 

Prance,  jprime. 

Lie. 

Elk , mi  Ik,  bu  lie. 

Rb. 

BarZ>,  orb,  her&. 

Lies. 

E Iks,  milks,  si  Iks. 

Rbd. 

Orb'd,  barb'd. 

Lkt. 

MuZcZ,  milk'd. 

Rbz. 

Orbs,  subur&s. 

Lm. 

FiZm,  b elm,  wb elm 

Rch. 

Arch,  search . 

Lrnd. 

Y\lm'd,  whelm'd. 

Rd. 

BarcZ,  boarcZ,  bercZ. 

Lmz. 

Elms,  films,  wb  elms. 

Rdz. 

Cards,  words. 
Surf,  scarf,  turf. 

Ln. 

Fa IVn,  stoZ’n. 

Rf. 

Lp. 

Sea lp>,  help,  yelp. 

XL 

Large,  surge. 

Lps. 

Yelps , scalps. 

Rjd. 

Charg'd,  enlarg'd. 

Ls. 

Fa/sc,  else,  puZ.sc. 
Ca ll'st,  dwell' st. 

Rk. 

Ark,  dark,  dirk. 

Lst. 

Rkt. 

Work'd,  dirk'd. 

Lt. 

Halt,  feZZ,  coll. 

Rks. 

Ma rks,  works,  arks. 

Lth. 

Health,  stealth. 

Rl. 

SnarZ,  whirZ,  girZ. 

Lts. 

Fau Its,  welts. 

Rid. 

World,  burZ’eZ. 

JjV. 

HeZre,  sbeZre,  deZre. 

Rlst. 

Sna rl'st,  whirZ’sZ. 

Lvd. 

SbeZr’cZ,  deZr’cZ. 

Rlz. 

IlurZs,  wliirZs. 

Lvz. 

E Ives,  sh  elves,  delves. 

Rm. 

Harm,  alarm. 

Lz. 

Walls,  hiZZs,  sells. 

Rmd.  Arm'd,  charm'd. 

Md. 

Doom'd,  entomb'd. 
Nymph,  triumph. 

Rmz. 

Arms,  alarms. 

Mf. 

Rn. 

Turn,  born,  barn. 

Mp. 

Sta mp,  lu mp. 

Rnd. 

Burn’cZ,  turn’cZ. 

Mps. 

La  mps,  thumps. 

Rnz. 

Burns,  turns. 

Mpt. 

Tempt,  exempt. 

Rps. 

Corpse,  warps. 

Mz. 

Co  mbs,  thumbs. 

Rpt. 

Warp'd,  harp'd. 

Ncli. 

Flinc/i,  bench,  wench. 

Rs. 

Hearse,  verse. 

Ncht.  ¥ inch'd,  flinch'd. 

Rst. 

FirsZ,  worst,  erst. 

Nd. 

Hand,  send,  blind. 

Rt. 

Art,  dirZ,  sorZ. 

Ndz. 

Hands,  winds , s ends. 

Rts. 

DarZs,  marZs. 

Ng. 

Singing,  song. 

Rv. 

Carre,  nerve. 
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Rvd. 

Rvz. 

Rz. 

Rsh. 

Rth. 

Rths. 

Sf. 

Sh. 

Sht. 

Sk. 

Sks. 

Skt. 

SI. 

Sid. 

Sm. 

Sn. 

Sp. 

Sps. 

St. 

Str. 

Sts. 
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Carv'd , swerv'd. 
Swerves , deserves. 
Avers,  prefe?*s. 

IlarsA,  marsA. 

Dear£A,  mirth. 

Earths , beriAs. 
Sphinx,  sphere. 

£Aall,  sAun,  sAell. 
RusAW,  husA’d. 

Scan,  brisA. 

TasAs,  tusAs. 

Ask'd,  mask'd. 

Sled,  slow,  tussle. 
Nes^’c?,  wrestl'd. 
Smoke,  smite. 

Snipe,  snore,  snug. 
Sport,  wasp,  asp. 
Asps,  wasps,  crisps. 
Stem,  bus£,  was£. 
Stripe,  strung,  strong. 
Masts,  busts. 


Th.  That,  this,  thus. 

Th.  TK\n,  thief,  tfAistle. 
Thd.  Dreath'd,  wreath'd. 
Thz.  Dreathes,  wreathes. 
Tl.  Title,  bottle. 

Tld.  Settl'd,  whittl'd. 

Tlz.  Bathes,  net/Zes. 

Tr.  Trade,  trim,  try. 

Ts.  Bats,  sets,  flits. 

Vcl.  Car v'd,  serv'd. 

VI.  T)rivel,  grovel. 

VI.  Swivels , drivers. 

Vn.  Driven,  heaven. 

Vz.  Lives,  serves,  carves. 
Zl.  Dazzle,  muzzle. 

Zld.  Dazzled,  muzzled. 
Zm.  Chasm,  spasm. 

Zmz.  Chasms,  spasms. 

Zn.  Prison,  miz zen. 

Znd.  'Reason'd,  imprison'd. 
Znz.  Reasons,  prisons. 


EXERCISE  V. 

The  more  common  faults  in  Articulation, 
the  following,  namely : 

1.  The  suppression  of  a syllable;  as, 


are 


cab’n 

for 

cab-in. 

ev’vy 

for 

ev-er-y.  ■ 

quar’l 

“ 

quar-rel. 

sal’ry 

u 

sal-a-ry. 

comp’ny 

a 

com-pa-ny. 

sev’ral 

“ 

sev-er-al. 

ref’rence 

“ 

■ref-er-ence. 

temp’rance 

’rith-rae-tic 

“ 

tem-per-ance. 

med’cine 

w 

med-i-cine. 

a 

a-rith-me-tic. 

mem’ry 

« 

mem-o-ry. 

conq’ror 

u 

con-qner-or. 

2.  The  suppression  of  a 

read-in  for  read-in^. 

sound;  as, 
na-t’l 

for 

na-tal. 

b’-low 

“ 

be-low. 

a-la’ms 

a-larms. 

p’r-haps 

“ 

per-haps. 

’um-ble 

“ 

Aum-ble. 

pr’-voke 

U 

pro-voke. 

fount-’n 

“ 

fount-ain. 

com-mans 

U 

com-manc?s. 

lev-’l 

“ 

lev-el. 

ex-pec 

ex-pec  t. 

troubl’st 

“ 

troublWst. 
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3.  The 

change  of  a vowel  sound ; as, 

observe 

for 

observe. 

hundwrd  for 

hundred. 

appear 

“ 

appear. 

fearless  “ 

fearless. 

modest 

u 

modest 

dearwst  “ 

dearest. 

yeller 

“ 

yellow. 

deselate  “ 

desolate. 

children 

“ 

chil-dren. 

seperate  “ 

separate. 

judgmwnt 

n 

judgment. 

regel  ar  “ 

regular. 

4.  The  blending  of  the  termination  of  one  word 
with  the  beginning  of  another ; as, 

Her  s of  ?ies  instead  of  Her  soft  eves. 


The  darkes?  four 
Pray  sim 
A nice  house 
You  an d die 
Religious  saw 
Shut  your  rise 
Butter  jest 
A bow  ?im 
He  sold  the  prin ce 
He  could  pam  neither 
Le?  foil  men  pray  sim 
Riches  sane?  efonor 
Wastes  sane?  e?eserts 


The  darkest  hour 
Praise  Him. 

An  ice  house. 

You  and  I. 

Religious  awe. 

Shut  your  eyes. 

But  a jest. 

About  him. 

He  sold  the  prints. 

He  could  pay  neither. 
Let  all  men  praise  Him. 
Riches  and  honor. 
Wastes  and  deserts. 


For  further  exercise  in  Articulation,  read  each 
of  the  following  sentences  several  times  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  1 ength,  brea dtk,  depth , and  A.ight. 

The  sea  is  Ais,  anc?  he  made  it. 

The  /aming  five  gashed  /ull  in  Ais  /ace. 

The  triple  crown  foembled  on  Ais  Aead. 

-Frightfully  /rowned  the  /rigid  forms. 

The  glassy  glaciers  ^/earned  in  (/owing  ?ight. 

Prompt  payments  secure  confidence  anc?  credit. 

Str ain  the  co rds  an d strike  the  strings. 

The  blast  s?ill  A?e w,  anc?  the  main  mast  bowed. 

Repeat  “ three  ?Aings  ?Arough”  three  ?imes. 

YAongh  he  were  as  Auge  anc?  Aigh  as  foil  Olympus. 

He  sketched  the  cAurcA  wi?A  great  dispatch. 

He  from  ?Aick  films  sAall  purye  the  visual  ray. 
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He  vainly  attempts  to  ou£s£np  Ais  competitor. 

Slowly  an d sadly  we  laid  Aim  down. 

Six  long  sZim  s/eek  lender  savings. 

He  heard  her  sArill  shrieks  in  the  shivering  blast. 

A soft  answer  tfurne^A  away  wrath  : but  grievous  words 
stir  up  anger. 

Questions. — What  are  the  most  common  faults  in  articulation? 
What  examples  under  each  head  ? 


SECTION  III. 

ACCENT. 

Accent  is  a stress  of  voice  on  a particular 
syllable  in  a word,  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 

A syllable  is  expressed  by  one  emission  of  the 
voice,  as  Man. 

A word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a monosyllable. 

A word  of  two  syllables  is  called  a dissyllable. 

A word  of  three  syllables  is  called  a trisyllable. 

A word  of  four  syllables  is  called  a 'polysyllable. 

The  accented  syllable  is  sometimes  marked  thus, 
as  lion’ -or. 

Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  generally  have 
two  accented  syllables. 

The  more  forcible  stress  of  voice,  is  called  the  Pri- 
mary Accent,  and  the  less  forcible  stress  is  called  the 
Secondary  Accent.  Thus,  Ed’ -u-ca" -tion,  Bev'-o- 
lu"-tion , Pi’ -on-eer" , As-so" -ci-ate , etc. 

Questions. — What  is  Accent  ? How  is  a syllable  expressed  ? 
What  is  a word  of  one  syllable  called  ? etc.  How  is  the  accented 
syllable  sometimes  marked?  How  many  accented  syllables  have 
words  of  three  or  more  syllables  ? Which  accent  has  the  more 
forcible  stress  of  voice,  the  primary  or  secondary  ? Point  out  the 
primary  and  secondary  accents  in  the  examples  given. 
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SECTION  IV. 

EMPHASIS. 

In  the  reading  or  speaking  of  any  passage, 
some  words  require  to  be  more  specially  marked 
by  the  voice  than  others.  This  distinction  of 
certain  words,  is  called  Emphasis. 

Emphatic  words  are  often  denoted  by  being 
printed  in  Italics;  those  more  emphatic  in  small 
Capitals;  and  those  still  more,  in  large  CAPITALS. 

EXAMPLES. 

I have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ; yet  have  I not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ; for  the 
end  of  that  man  is  peace. 

Search  me,  O God,  and  know  my  heart ; try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts. 

A good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches, 
and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold. 

He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ; and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a city. 

Wisdom  is  to  the  mind,  what  health  is  to  the  body. 

There  are  reproaches  which  praise,  and  there  are  praises 
which  reproach. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp ; 

The  man's  the  gold,  for  all  that. 

We  confess  little  faults,  in  order  to  insinuate  that  we 
have  no  great  ones. 

Ye  drums  awake  ! Ye  clarions  blow  ! Ye  heralds 
shout  ! To  ARMS  ! 

The  sense  of  a passage  is  varied  by  changing 
the  place  of  the  emphasis. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Did,  you  see  John  to-day  ? No  ; but  James  did. 

Did  you  see  John  to-day  ? No  ; but  I heard  from  him. 
Did  you  see  John  to-day  ? No  ; but  I saw  his  brother. 
Did  you  see  John  to-day  ? No  ; but  I saw  him  yesterday. 

Questions. — What  is  Emphasis?  How  are  emphatic  words  de- 
noted ? How  are  those  denoted  which  are  very  emphatic  ? What 
effect  has  a change  of  emphasis  on  the  sense  of  a passage  ? Give 
examples. 



SECTION  y. 

INFLECTIONS. 

1.  Inflections  are  turns  or  slides  of  the 
voice,  heard  in  reading  or  speaking ; as,  Will 
you  ride  or  walk  ? 

There  are  four  Inflections,  namely  ; the  Rising 
Inflection,  the  Falling  Inflection,  the  Circumflex, 
and  the  Monotone. 

The  Rising  Slide  ( ' ) denotes  the  Rising  Inflection. 

The  Falling  Slide  l \ ) denotes  the  Falling  Inflection. 

The  Curve  ( u ) denotes  the  Circumflex. 

The  horizontal  Line  (— ) denotes  the  Monotone. 

RISING  INFLECTION. 

2.  The  Rising  Inflection  is  an  upward  turn 
or  slide  of  the  voice,  or  the  voice  ends  higher 

% 

than  it  begins ; as,  Are  you  going  h°‘ 

EXAMPLES. 

Have  you  seen  William  to-day  ? 

Did  Julia  come  to  school  with  you  ? 
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Are  you  prepared  to  recite  your  lesson  ? 
Gan  you  count  the  stars  in  the  sky'  ? 
Will  you  join  our  feast  to-d4y  ? 

Is  this  the  way  to  requite  favors  ? 


FALLING  INFLECTION. 


3.  The  Falling  Inflection  is  a downward 
turn  or  slide  of  the  voice,  or  the  voice  ends 
lower  than  it  begins  ; as,  Where  are  you 


EXAMPLES. 


Who  will  be  the  first  to  answer  this  question  ? 

Which  of  you  can  point  out  this  mistake  ? 

Where  did  you  find  those  beautiful  flowers  ? 

What  time  did  you  leave  home  this  morning  ? 

IIow  many  credits  have  you  received  this  week  ? 
When  did  your  brother  return  from  New  York  ? 

4.  Questions  that  can  be  answered  by  yes 
or  no , generally  require  the  rising  inflection ; 
but  their  answers,  the  falling. 


EXAMPLES. 

Will  you  bring  me  those  books  ? Yes. 

Have  you  been  to  see  the  paintings  ? No. 

Did  James  give  you  that  apple  ? Yes. 

Have  you  heard  from  home  this  week  ? No. 

Has  your  brother  regained  his  health  ? He  has. 

Did  you  call  at  my  house  yesterday  ? I did  not. 

5.  Indirect  questions,  or  those  which  can 
not  be  answered  by  yes  or  no , usually  require 
the  falling  inflection,  and  their  answers  the 
same. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Who  wrote  that  letter  ? James. 

How  many  did  you  find  ? Seven. 

Why  did  William  ride  ? Because  he  is  lame. 

Where  did  you  get  those  oranges  ? At  the  market. 
When  will  your  brother  return  ? Next  week. 

6.  When  questions  are  connected  by  the 
conjunction  or,  the  first  requires  the  rising 
and  the  second  the  falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Will  he  go  himself,  or  send  his  son  ? 

Will  your  brother  return  to-day,  or  to-morrow  ! 

Shall  you  go  to  New  York,  or  to  Boston  ? 

Were  the  prisoners  condemned,  or  acquitted? 

Shall  I come  to  you  with  a rod,  or  in  love  ? 

THE  CIRCUMFLEX. 

7.  The  Circumflex  is  the  union  of  the  rising 
and  falling  inflections  on  the  same  word. 

EXAMPLES. 

Are  ybu  a king’s  son  ? 

Are  you  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? 

Are  you  the  servant  boy  ? 

They  tell  us  to  be  moderate  ; but  thby,  they  revel  in 
profusion. 

Some  examples  require  that  the  Circumflex  should 
begin  with  the  rising  inflection,  and  end  with  the 
falling. 

EXAMPLES. 

We  know  what  we  worship  ? 

They  are  mere  trinkets  and  gewgaws. 

He  is  my  friend,  not  yours. 
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EXERCISE  IT. 

THE  MONOTONE. 

8.  Monotone  is  the  utterance  of  successive 
syllables  on  one  unvaried  key  or  tone  of  voice. 

The  Monotone  is  employed  in  expressing 
sentiments  of  sublimity  and  awe. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  Lord  reigneth;  let  the  earth  rSjoIce  ; let  the  mul- 
titude of  Isles  be  glad  thereof. 

Clouds  and  darkness  are  rdund  about  him ; righteous- 
ness and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 

A fire  goeth  before  Him,  and  burneth  up  his  enemies 
round  ab5ut. 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world;  the  earth  saw, 
and  trembled. 

The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the 
people  see  His  glory. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handy  work. 

Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge. 

There  Is  no  speech  nor  language  where  th§ir  voice  Is 
n5t  heard. 

Questions. — What  are  Inflections  ? How  are  the  Inflections  de- 
noted ? What  is  the  rising  inflection  ? Examples  ? What  is  the 
falling  inflection  ? Examples  ? What  inflection  do  questions  re- 
quire, that  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no  ? What  inflection,  their 
answers?  What  examples?  What  inflections  do  direct  questions 
require?  What,  their  answers?  Examples?  When  questions  are 
connected  by  the  conjunction  or,  what  inflections  do  they  require  ? 
What  examples  ? What  is  the  Circumflex  ? What  examples  ? 
Does  the  circumflex  always  begin  with  the  falling  inflection  ? What 
examples,  when  it  begins  with  the  rising  inflection,  and  ends  with 
the  falling  ? What  is  the  Monotone  ? When  should  the  monotone 
be  employed  ? What  examples  ? 
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RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  READING. 

Rule  1.  Stand  erect ; hold  the  book  with  the  left 
hand  ; keep  a full  supply  of  breath  ; and  read 
as  if  you  were  talking. 

Rule  2.  To  read  well,  you  musf  pronounce  every 
word  distinctly  and  correctly.  In  order  to  do 
this,  you  must  open  your  mouth,  and  move 
your  tongue  and  lips. 

Rule  3.  Be  careful  to  give  the  vowels  their  full, 
proper  sound,  and  articulate  the  consonants  dis- 
tinctly, as  exhibited  on  the  10  th  page. 

Rule  4.  Pronounce  each  syllable  distinctly ; and 
avoid  blending  the  termination  of  one  word 
with  the  beginning  of  another. 

Rule  5.  Avoid  reading  too  fast.  By  trying  to  read 
fast,  you  will  pass  over  some  words,  miscall 
others,  and  stammer  through  the  sentence  so 
that  no  one  can  understand  what  you  are  read- 
ing. Read  no  faster  than  you  would  speak. 

Rule  6.  If  the  subject  be  animated  and  lively,  you 
will  read  it  much  faster,  than  you  would  one 
which  is  grave  and  pathetic. 

Rule  7.  Be  careful  to  emphasize  properly  the  more 
important  words ; otherwise  you  will  fail  to 
convey  the  true  meaning  of  the  subject. 

Rule  8.  Read  as  if  you  were  expressing  your  own 
thoughts  and  feelings ; and  this  you  should 
do  in  such  a manner,  as  to  make  yourself 
readily  understood. 

Rule  9.  Pauses  are  used  to  show  more  clearly  the 
sense  and  relation  of  words.  At  every  pause, 
therefore,  the  voice  should  be  suspended  suffi- 
cient time  to  mark  the  sense,  and  to  take  breath, 
so  as  not  to  destroy  the  sense,  by  being  obliged 
to  make  pauses  where  none  are  required. 


Dflo 


LESSON  I + 


Stream'  lets,  small  streams  or 
rills. 

Re  leas'  ed,  set  free. 

Re  fresh',  revive  or  cheer. 
Fra'  grance,  odor. 

Hus'  band  man,  farmer. 

Teems,  abounds. 


Ac  tiv'  i tt,  energy. 

Seal'  ed,  shut  or  closed. 
G-rat'  i tude,  thankfulness. 
Con  fess',  own;  acknowledge. 
Boun'  te  ous,  liberal. 

Deigns,  condescends. 

En  joy', take  pleasure  in. 


THE  SEASON  OP  FLOWERS. 

1.  The  joyful  season  of  spring  has  again 
returned.  The  birds  have  come  back  onc§ 
more  to  make  their  home  with  us,  and  fill  the 
air  with  their  sweet  music.  The  streamlets 
are  released  from  their  icy  .fetters,  and  go 
leaping  through  the  fields,  sparkling  in  the 
clear  sunlight. 

2.  The  trees  are  putting  forth  their  green 
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leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  preparing  to  refresh 
our  senses  with  their  beautiful  colors  and  de- 
lightful fragrance.  The  husbandman  is  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  the  early  seed,  and  the 
earth  teems  with  new  life  and  activity. 

3.  But  is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  make 
us  truly  grateful  ? How  many  eyes  are  sealed 
to  all  these  beautiful  sights,  that  enjoyed  them 
last  spring ! How  many  ears  are  closed  to 
these  happy  sounds,  that  then  heard  them  with 
delight ! 

4.  How  many  happy  children,  who  then 
plucked  the  sweet  flowers,  or  chased  the  gay 
butterfly,  as  it  flitted  before  them,  are  now 
confined  to  their  rooms,  or  suffering  on  beds 
of  sickness  and  distress,  to  whom  the  spring 
brings  no  joy ! 

5.  Let  us  be  grateful,  then,  as  we  go  forth 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  run  over  the  green 
fields  ; let  us  lift  our  hearts  and  voices  in  grat- 
itude and  praise  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
has  given  us  life  and  health,  and  so  many  rich 
blessings  to  enjoy. 

6.  0,  let  my  inmost  soul  confess, 

With  grateful  joy  and  love, 

The  bounteous  hand  that  deigns  to  bless 
The  garden,  field,  and  grove  ! 

Questions. — 1.  Why  is  spring  called  the  season  of  flowers?  2. 
What  is  said  of  the  birds  at  this  season  of  the  year?  3.  Of  the 
streamlets?  4.  What* is  meant  b y icy  fetters ? 5.  What  is  said  of 
the  trees  and  flowers  ? 6.  Of  the  husbandman  ? 1.  What  is  meant 

by  eyes  are  sealed,  and  ears  are  closed  ? 8.  To  whom  does  the  spring 

bring  no  joy  ? 9.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  all  the  blessings  we 

enjoy  ? 
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LESSON  I I ♦ 

En  treat''  ed,  besought,  or  ; Per  ceive',  find  out,  or  discover. 

urged.  | Oar'  y,  oar-like. 

At  ten'  tive  ly,  steadily.  j Bai/  ance,  poise, 
j Down,  fine,  soft  feathers.  I De  stroy'  ed,  ruined. 

Beak,  bill,  or  nib.  > Com  plaint',  murmur. 

Pin'  cers,  pinchers,  or  nippers.  ) Pro  vid'  ing,  laying  up. 

Ech'  o,  return  of  sound.  < Crim'  son,  of  a deep  red 
In  struc/  tion,  information.  < Pre'  cept,  advice ; instruction. 

FIELD-  TEACHERS. 

1.  In  my  childhood,  I knew  an  old  and 
gray -headed  man.  Age  had  brought  him 
wisdom,  and  I loved  him,  because  he  was 
both  kind  and  wise. 

2.  Once  he  said  to  me  : “I  know  a way  to 
be  happy.  I learned  it  in  the  fields.”  Then 
I entreated  him,  and  said  : “ Please  teach  it 
to  me.”  He  answered  : “ Go  forth  into  the 
fields,  among  the  things  that  move,  and  study 
it  there.” 

3.  So  I went  forth,  and  looked  attentively 
upon  all  that  moved  around.  But  there  was 
no  voice  to  speak  to  me.  I returned  to  the 
gray-haired  man.  And  he  said  : “ What  hast 
thou  learned  in  the  fields?” 

4.  “I  saw  the  brook  flowing  on  among  sweet 
flowers.  I thought  it  was  singing  a cheerful 
song.  But,  when  I listened,  there  were  no 
words.  The  sparrow  flew  by  me  with  down 
in  its  beak,  and  the  red-breast  with  a crumb 
it  had  gathered  at  the  door.  The  hen  sought 
food  for  her  brood  of  young  chickens,  and 
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the  ducklings  swam  beside  their  mother,  in 
the  clear  stream. 

5.  “ The  spider  threw  out  its  thread,  like  a 
line  of  silver,  from  spray  to  spray.  The  ant 
carried  a grain  of  corn  in  its  pincers,  and  the 

I loaded  bee  flew  homeward  to  its  hive.  The  j 
i dog  came  forth  to  guard  the  young  lambs,  as  ! 
they  frisked  around  their  quiet  mothers,  crop- 
ping the  tender  grass.  All  seemed  full  of 
happiness. 

6.  “ I asked  them  the  way  to  be  happy ; but 

they  made  no  reply.  I asked  again  and  again; 
yet  nothing  answered  save  the  echo,  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  again  my  last  words,  ‘ happy , 
happy ; but  not  telling  me  how  to  become 
so.”  X 

7.  “And  hast  thou  looked  upon  all  these,” 
said  the  old  man,  “ yet  received  no  instruc- 
tion ? Did  not  the  brook  say  to  thee,  that  it 
might  not  stay  to  be  idle ; but  must  hasten  to 
swell  the  larger  stream,  and  that  it  had  pleas- 
ure in  refreshing  the  plants  stretching  their 
roots  to  meet  it,  and  the  flowers  bending 
down  to  its  face  with  a kiss  of  gratitude  ? 

8.  “ Thou  didst  see  the  bird  building  its 

nest,  and  flying  to  feed  its  young,  and  the  hen  I 
toiling  to  gather  food  for  others,  and  didst  not  i 
perceive  that  to  make  others  happy,  is  happi-  j 
ness  ? j 

9.  “ Thou  didst  observe  the  young  duck  de- 
lighting to  learn  of  its  mother  the  true  use 
of  its  oary  feet,  and  to  balance  its  body  aright 
in  the  swift  waters,  and  did  it  not  instruct  thee 
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to  seek  with  equal  joy  the  lessons  of  thy 
mother,  who  every  day  teacheth  thee,  and 
every  night  lifteth  up  her  prayer,  that  thy 
soul  may  live  ? 

10.  “When  the  spider  finished  its  silken 
house,  and  the  hand  destroyed  it,  did  it  not, 
without  complaint,  or  stopping  to  he  discour- 
aged, begin  to  build  another?  and  was  there 
no  voice  in  this  example  for  thee? 

11.  “And  couldst  thou  see  the  ant  provid- 
ing against  a time  of  want,  and  the  bee  busy 
amid  the  honey-cups,  and  consider  neither  the 
wisdom,  nor  the  sweetness  that  dwelleth  with 
industry?  Didst  thou  admire  the  shepherd’s 
dog  doing  faithfully  the  bidding  of  his  master, 
and  not  consider  that  patient  continuance  in 
duty,  is  h&ppiness? 

12.  “ Whither  had  thine  understanding  fled, 

my  child,  that  from  all  these  teachers  of  the 
field,  there  came  no  lesson  to  thee  ? , With 

different  voices  they  spake,  and  didst  thou  not 
regard  them  ? Each,  in  his  own  language,  told 
thee,  that  active  industry  was  happiness,  and 
that  idleness  was  an  offense,  both  to  Nature, 
and  to  her  God.” 

13.  Then  I bowed  down  my  head,  and  my 
cheek  was  crimson  with  shame ; because  I had 
not  understood  the  lessons  of  the  fields,  and 
was  ignorant  of  what  even  the  birds  and  in- 
sects knew.  But  the  man  with  hoary  hairs 
comforted  me. 

14.  So  I thanked  him  for  the  good  teaching 
of  his  wisdom.  And  I took  the  precept  into 
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my  heart,  and  thought  to  prove  if  it  were 
true.  And,  though  I was  then  young,  and 
now  am  old,  I have  never  had  reason  to  doubt, 
that  useful  employment  is  happiness. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  gray-headed  man  learn  in  the  fields? 
2.  What  may  we  learn  from  the  brook  ? 3.  From  the  birds  ? 4. 

From  the  young  duck?  5.  From  the  spider?  6.  From  the  ant  and 
bee?  7.  From  the  shepherd’s  dog?  8.  Do  animals  teach  by  pre- 
cept, or  by  example?  9.  What  is  said  of  idleness?  10.  Of  useful 
employment  ? 

What  inflections  are  required  at  the  end  of  the  Yth,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  paragraphs  ? Why?  See  Part  I.,  Sec.  V.,  page  4. 


A larm'  ed,  terrified. 

Con  yin'  ced,  persuaded. 

Pre'  tense,  pretext. 

Va'  ri  ous,  different. 

Di  vert'',  turn  aside. 

In  duce',  persuade. 

Beck'  on  ing,  making  signs. 

Ob  tain7  ed,  secured. 

A mus'  ing,  entertaining. 

Heg  lect'  ed,  disregarded. 

Al  lu'  sion,  reference ; hint,  j 
Pro  ceed'  ed,  went  on.  ; 

Ac  count',  statement. 

Yoy'  age,  passage  by  sea. 

Pre'  yi  ous,  preceding.  j 

Spec'  i men,  sample.  \ 

THE  LITTLE 


Cav'  ern,  cave. 

At  tempt'  ing,  trying. 

Ex  cit'  ed,  aroused  j awak- 
ened. 

De  scrip'  tions,  accounts. 

Per'  ils,  dangers  j exposures. 
Ad  yen'  tures,  bold  under- 
takings. 

Ea'  ger,  ardent,  or  earnest. 
Una  wares',  unexpectedly. 
De  cep'  tion,  cheat ; trick. 

De  tect'  ed,  discovered ; found 
out.  [fill. 

Pen'  i tent,  contrite ; sorrow- 
Art'  i fice,  trick ; fraud. 

Con'  fi  dence,  trust  j esteem. 

DECEIVER. 


LESSON  m* 

( 
i 


1.  One  cold  morning  in  winter,  Pruella,  a 
little  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  wishing  to  re- 
main in  bed  later  than  usual,  complained  of 
having  a severe  pain  in  her  eyes,  and  said 
that  she  could  not  possibly  open  them. 

2.  The  mother  became  so  much  alarmed  by 
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the  sighs  and  complaints  of  her  daughter, 
that  she  sent  for  the  family  Physician.  He 
came  in  great  haste ; hut,  on  entering  the 
room,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  Pruella’s 
illness  was  mere  pretense. 

3.  He  employed  various  means  to  divert 
her  mind,  and  to  induce  her  to  open  her  eyes ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Finally,  he 
stepped  out  of  the  room,  and,  beckoning  to 
the  mother  to  follow,  requested  that  Pruella 
should  be  brought  into  the  parlor. 

4.  She  was,  therefore,  placed  upon  the  sofa, 
and  the  Physician,  having  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  mother  to  manage  the  case  in  his 
own  way,  began  to  converse,  in  a very  lively 
and  playful  manner,  on  various  amusing  sub- 
jects. 

5.  But  Pruella,  finding  herself  wholly  ne- 
glected, and  that  neither  her  mother  nor  the 
Physician  made  the  least  allusion  to  her,  she 
began  to  appear  quite  uneasy ; but,  though 
she  often  turned  her  head,  and  moved  her  lips, 
she  still  kept  her  eyes  closed. 

6.  At  length,  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  give 
a brief  account  of  his  voyage,  during  the  pre- 
vious summer,  to  South  America ; “ and  here,” 
said  he,  “is  a specimen  of  the  beautiful  crys- 
tals, which  I found  in  a large  cavern  near  the 
river  Amazon.” 

7.  On  saying  this,  the  Doctor,  whose  eye  at 
the  same  time  was  turned  toward  Pruella, 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  that 
she  was  actually  attempting  to  obtain  a view 
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of  the  specimen,  which  he  was  showing  to  her 
mother. 

8.  The  object  of  the  Physician  was  now 
gained.  Excited  by  the  thrilling  descriptions 
of  his  perils  and  adventures,  and  eager  to  be- 
hold the  splendid  crystal,  Pruella  forgot  the 
part  she  had  attempted  to  play,  and  thus,  un- 
awares, exposed  the  deception  by  opening  her 
eyes. 

9.  As  she.  now  perceived  the  Doctor’s  de- 
sign, and  that  her  wicked  attempt  was  fully 
detected,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept  aloud.  She  made  a most  penitent  confes- 
sion of  her  guilt,  and  humbly  promised  to  avoid, 
in  future,  every  kind  of  artifice  and  deception. 

10.  It  was,  however,  a long  time  before 
Pruella  regained  the  confidence  which  she 
had  lost  by  this  foolish  and  wicked  act.  I 
hope  all  children  who  are  tempted  to  form 
excuses  for  the  sake  of  staying  away  from 
school,  or  avoiding  some  unpleasant  task,  will 
remember  the  case  of  “ The  Little  Deceiver.” 

11.  Although  you  may  succeed  in  deceiv-  j 
ing  your  friends,  and  thus  cause  them  much  j 
trouble  and  anxiety  on  your  account,  yet  j 
remember,  there  is  one  Being  whom  you  can  ! 
not  deceive ; for  He  hath  said  : “ Man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance  ; but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart.” 

Questions. — 1.  Why  did  Pruella  complain  of  her  eyes  ? 2.  Did  : 
she  deceive  her  mother  ? 3.  Was  the  physician  deceived?  4.  Could  | 

he,  at  first,  induce  her  to  open  her  eyes  ? 5.  What  plan  did  he  then  j 

adopt  ? 6.  Did  he  finally  succeed  ? 7 . What  is  said  of  Pruella,  after  j 

her  design  was  detected?  8.  Did  she  soon  regain  the  confidence  of  j 
her  friends?  9.  Why  not?  10.  Where  is  the  River  Amazon  ? 
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Might/  y,  vast ; very  great. 
Deeds,  acts ; achievements. 
Kind'  li  ness,  good-will. 

Time/  ly,  in  good  season. 

Of'  fer  ed,  proffered. 

Be  stow'  ed,  given ; conferred. 
Cau'  tious,  careful. 


I Hush'  ed,  still ; “silenced. 

Dis  close',  reveal ; make 
Era'  grant,  odorous,  [known. 
At'  qms,  the  smallest  particles 
of  matter. 

Re  veal',  show  • disclose. 

Hid'  den,  concealed. 


Rule. — Tn  reading  poetry,  bo  careful  not  to  sacrifice  the  sense  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 


LITTLE  ACTS  OP  LO YE. 

1.  Not  mighty  deeds  make  up  the  sum 
Of  happiness  below; 

But  little  acts  of  kindliness, 

Which  any  child  may  show  : 


2.  A glass  of  water  timely  brought, 
An  offered  easy  chair, 

A turning  of  the  window-blind, 
That  all  may  feel  the  air  : 


3.  An  early  flower,  unasked,  bestowed, 

A light  and  cautious  tread, 

A voice,  to  gentlest  whisper  hushed, 

To  spare  the  aching  head. 

4.  0 ! deeds  like  these,  though  little  things, 

Yet  purest  love  disclose, 

As  fragrant  atoms  in  the  air 
Reveal  the  hidden  rose. 

Questions. — 1.  Prom  what  do  we  derive  much  of  our  happiness  ? 
2.  What  are  some  of  these  acts  ? 3.  What  do  kind  deeds  disclose  ? 
4 What  may  reveal  a hidden  rose  ? 
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LESSON  Y ♦ 


Treat/  ed,  used. 

Re  fus/  ed,  declined. 

Re  quest',  desire. 

In  vite',  ask;  solicit. 

Com'  pa  ny,  society.  [ten  to. 
Ad  dress'  ed,  spoken  or  writ- 
Com  mence',  begin. 

Bill'  et,  small  note. 


Re  ceiv'  ed,  got. 


Par'  don,  forgiveness. 
Pro  duc'  ed,  effected. 


Re  sult',  consequence  ; effect. 
Se  vere',  harsh  ; rigid. 

Sim'  i lar,  like.  [noying. 

GIriev'  ous,  provoking,  or  an- 
Em  brac'  ed,  clasped. 


Sug  gest'  ed,  hinted ; intimated,  i Af  fec'  tion,  love  ; attachment 

Note. — It  will  bo  perceived  that  Susan’s  language  indicates  an 
irritated  state  of  the  mind ; her  part,  therefore,  should  be  read  in  a 
spirited  and  disdainful  manner ; while  that  of  the  mother  should  be 
expressed  in  a quiet  and  gentle  tone  of  voice. 


INFLUENCE  OF  KIND  WORDS. 

Susan.  I think  now,  I never  will  speak  to 
Alice  Alden  again;  for  she  never  speaks  to 
me,  unless  she  wants  me  to  do  something  for 
her. 

Mother.  My  clear,  have  you  never  treated 
her  unkindly,  either  by  your  words  or  actions  ? 

Susan.  Why,  she  wished  me  to  show  her 
where  Rum  River  was,  on  the  map  of  Minne- 
sota, and  I told  her  that  she  could  find  it  her- 
self, if  she  would  only  try. 

Mother.  What  reply  did  she  make,  when 
you  refused  to  assist  her  ? 

Susan.  She  said  she  would  never  ask  me 
another  question  about  anything  ; and  that 
she  never  would  come  to  our  house  again. 

Mother.  That  was  a very  small  matter  for 
you  and  Alice  to  quarrel  about,  who,  till  now, 
have  always  lived  so  very  friendly  together. 
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Susan.  Well,  if  she  would  only  speak  to 
me,  I would  speak  to  her ; but,  as  long  as  she 
refuses  to  speak  to  me,  I will  not  speak  to  her. 

Mother.  It  was  a very  small  favor  which 
Alice  asked  of  you;  and  I must  say,  I think 
you  were  the  first  in  fault,  in  not  granting  her 
request ; and,  therefore,  I think  it  is  your  duty 
to  speak  first  to  her. 

Susan.  Well,  I would  like  to  invite  her  to 
my  party,  next  week,  but  I can  not,  unless  she 
first  speaks  to  me. 

Mother.  I think  your  best  way  will  be  to 
send  her  a polite  note,  and  excuse  yourself  in 
the  best  way  you  can,  for  not  complying  with 
her  request,  and  then  we  can  see  what  kind 
of  a reply  she  returns. 

Susan.  I am  willing  to  send  her  a note  ; but 
I am  not  willing  to  make  any  excuse  for  refus- 
ing to  assist  her. 

Mother.  Well,  Susan,  you  may  write  her  a 
note ; but,  before  you  seal  it,  I would  like  to 
read  it. 

Susan  went  into  her  room,  took  her  pen  and 
paper,  and  soon  returned  to  her  mother  with 
the  following  note : 

“ Alice  : — My  mother  has  given  me  leave 
to  invite  my  young  friends  to  our  house,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  to  tea. 

Susan.” 

After  reading  this  note,  her  mother  thought 
she  had  not  addressed  Alice  in  a very  proper 
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manner,  and  requested  her  to  commence  it 
with  “ My  Dear  Alice,”  and  close  by  saying, — 

“ I hope  that  no  unkind  words  or  feelings,  on  | 
my  part,  have  broken  our  friendship.” 

Susan  wrote  another  billet,  adding  such  words 
as  her  mother  had  suggested,  and  sent  it  to  j 
Alice,  who  returned  the  following  reply  : j 

“ My  much-loved  Susan  : — I have  received  j 
your  very  kind  note,  inviting  me  to  attend 
your  party ; but  I am  almost  ashamed  to  com- 
ply with  your  request.  I was  very  foolish  in 
getting  angry  with  you  for  so  slight  a cause. 

I ask  your  pardon,  and  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  for  speaking  so  unkindly  to  you. 

Alice.” 

When  Susan  had  read  this  note,  she  came 
running  to  her  mother,  saying  she  was  glad 
that  she  had  invited  Alice  to  her  party;  for 
now,  they  would  be  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

Her  mother  told  her  it  was  the  very  kind 
note  which  she  had  sent  Alice,  that  had  pro- 
duced this  happy  result ; and  that,  if  she  had 
written  a harsh  and  severe  one,  Alice  would 
have  replied  in  a similar  manner.  Remember, 
my  dear  Susan,  that  u a soft  answer  turn- 
eth  away  wrath  ; but  grievous  words  stir  up 
anger.” 

When  Alice  came  to  Susan’s  party,  they 
embraced  each  other  with  much  tenderness 
and  affection  ; and  both  promised  that,  in 
future,  they  would  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  state  of  feeling  did  Susan  manifest  toward 
Alice  ? 2.  Had  Alice  shown  a right  spirit  toward  Susan  ? 3.  Had 

they  been  friends  ? 4.  What  caused  their  anger  ? 5.  Was  it  justifi- 
able ? 6.  Which  did  Susan’s  mother  say  was  first  in  fault  ? 7.  What 

plan  did  she  propose  to  reconcile  them  ? 8.  How  did  Susan  address 

Alice  in  her  note  ? 9.  How  did  her  mother  propose  she  should  alter 

it?  10.  How  did  Alice  reply?  11.  Did  they  become  reconciled? 
12.  How?  13.  What  advice  did  Susan’s  mother  give  her  ? 


LESSON  VI* 


Re  cit'  ed,  said,  or  repeated. 
Hast'  en  ed,  hurried. 

Re  late',  tell ; narrate. 

In'  ter  est  ing,  pleasing. 

JY  nal  lt,  at  last. 

Knowl'  edge,  information. 
Di  rec'  tion,  course ; way 
Ad  van'  ces,  proceeds. 


IEn  larg/  ed,  increased. 
Set'  tled,  established. 
Troub'  le,  care ; vexation. 
< Re  move',  displace. 

| Hab'  it,  practice;  custom. 
| De  stroy'  ed,  ruined. 

< Out'  set,  beginning. 

< De  fy',  dare ; challenge. 


THE  DOTS  AND  THE  LARGE  SHOWBALL. 


1.  A lady,  who  kept  a hoarding  school  in 
the  country,  told  the  little  boys,  one  pleasant 
afternoon,  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
that  after  they  had  all  recited  their  lessons, 
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they  might  go  out  into  the  play-ground,  and 
make  a large  snowball. 

2.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  les- 
sons, they  all  hastened  out,  and  commenced  j 
making  the  large  snowball.  They  began  with  j 
a very  small  one,  and  rolled  it  along,  till  it  ! 
became  so  large  that  they  could  move  it  no 
further. 

3.  As  they  were  still  tugging  at  it,  how-  ! 
ever,  two  of  the  larger  boys  came  out  of  the  j 
school  room,  and  helped  them.  They  all  then  ; 
put  their  shoulders  against  the  ball,  and  rolled  j 
it  over  and  over,  till  they  made  it  as  large  as  j 
they  wished  to  have  it. 

4.  Every  evening,  after  the  boys  had  studied 
their  lessons  for  the  following  day,  the  teacher 
used  either  to  read,  or  relate  to  them,  some 
interesting  story.  She  called  them  to  her 
room,  where  there  was  a warm,  blazing  fire, 
and  said : “ Now,  boys,  shall  I read  to  you,  or 
would  you  rather  I should  tell  you  what  I 
thought , while  I sat  at  the  window,  seeing  you 
make  the  large  snowball  ?” 

5.  “ 0 ! if  you  please,”  said  one  of  the  boys, 
“I  would  like  to  hear  you  tell  us  what  you 
thought.”  “ 1 ] too,”  said  another.  “ So  would 
I,”  cried  a third;  “for  I think  it  must  be 
funny.”  Finally,  all  agreed  that  they  would 
rather  hear  her  tell  what  she  thought , than  to 
read. 

6.  “ Well,  in  the  first  place,”  said  their 
teacher,  “ as  I saw  you  commence  with  a small 
snowball,  and  roll  it  along  till  it  became  a 
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large  one, — this,  thought  I,  is  like  a child  try- 
ing to  gain  knowledge. 

7.  “ When  a boy  begins  to  learn,  his  mind 
is  like  the  little  ball,  that  can  easily  be  moved 
in  any  direction.  But,  as  he  advances  in  his 
studies,  learning  a little  every  day,  his  mind 
becomes  so  enlarged,  fixed,  and  settled,  that 
he  remains  unmoved  by  every  force,  that  is 
brought  against  him. 

8.  “ Again,  I thought  it  was  like  the  care 
and  trouble , which  often  rest  on  the  mind  of 
many  grown  people, — a load  which  they  began 
in  youth,  and  continued  through  life  to  roll 
upon  themselves,  until  it  became  so  heavy  that 
they  could  not  remove  it.  Such  persons  are  as 
weak  as  you  were,  who  put  your  shoulders  to 
the  great  snowball,  and  were  not  able  to  move  it. 

9.  “I  thought,  again,  that  the  snowball 
was  like  a bad  habit  in  youth.  If,  therefore, 
you  would  not  have  your  character  and  happi- 
ness destroyed  by  evil  habits,  avoid  them  in 
the  very  outset.  Otherwise,  little  by  little, 
they  will  continue  to  increase,  till,  like  the 
great  snowball,  they  will  defy  every  effort  to 
remove  them. 

10.  “My  last  thought  was,  that,  as  the 
larger  boys  helped  you  roll  the  snowball, 
when  it  became  too  heavy  for  you,  so  we 
might  be  useful  to  each  other.  What  care 
and  sorrow  might  we  not  roll  away  from  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  if  we  would  but  set  ourselves  to 
the  work!” 
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Questions. — 1.  What  were  the  boys  permitted  to  do  after  reciting' 
their  lessons  ? 2.  How  did  they  make  it  ? 3.  Did  they  do  it  alone  ? 

4.  What  was  the  practice  in  this  school,  every  evening  ? 5.  What 

did  she  ask  the  boys?  6.  Which  did  they  prefer?  7.  What  was  her 
first  thought  ? 8.  Wherein  was  the  small  snowball  like  a child  be- 

ginning to  learn?  9.  What  was  the  second  thought?  10.  The 
third?  11.  The  last? 

Why  are  some  words  printed  in  Italics  ? See  Sec.  IV. 


1.  The  Sword  Fish  is  so  called  from  the 
form  of  the  nose,  or  upper  jaw,  which  is 
shaped  like  a sword,  and  which  constitutes,  at 
least,  one  third  of  its  entire  length. 

2.  The  length  of  the  sword  fish,  including 
the  beak,  is  about  twenty  feet.  The  body, 
which  is  almost  destitute  of  scales,  is  long,  and 
shaped  very  much  like  that  of  the  mackerel. 

3.  It  swims  with  surprising  swiftness,  and 
possesses  greater  muscular  strength,  than 
almost  any  other  fish  of  equal  size.  The 
sword  fish  is,  therefore,  the  terror  of  all  the 
finny  tribes.  It  attacks,  and  puts  to  flight  the 
larger  monsters  of  the  deep. 

4.  It  will  sometimes  attack  a vessel,  while 


LESSON  Y 1 1 + 


Sitap'  ed,  formed. 

Con'  sti  tutes,  forms. 

En  tire',  whole. 

In  clud'  ing,  comprising. 
Des'  ti  tute,  devoid. 

Sur  pris'  ing,  wonderful. 
Pos  sess'  es,  has. 

Mus'  cu  ear,  powerful. 


Ter'  ror,  fear ; dread. 

Fin'  ny,  having  fins. 

Tribes,  races,  or  families. 

At  tacks',  assails  ; assaults. 
Pun'  ish  ment,  chastisement. 
As  saui.t',  attack. 

Dis  arm'  ed,  disabled. 

IIar  poon',  whale-spear. 


THE  SWORD  FISH. 
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under  sail,  and  strike  it  with  such  force,  as  to 
thrust  its  sword  entirely  through  the  oaken 
plank,  causing  a leak  in  the  vessel. 

5.  But,  as  a punishment  for  its  assault,  it  is 
instantly  disarmed,  by  breaking  off  its  sword. 
The  flesh  of  the  sword  fish  is  good  for  food.  ; 
It  is  found  in  almost  all  seas,  and  is  taken  with  j 
the  harpoon. 

Questions. — 1.  From  what  does  the  Sword  Fish  derive  its  name  ? I 
2.  What  is  its  length?  3.  Of  what  shape  is  the  Sword  Fish  ? 4.  Of 

what  is  it  the  enemy?  5.  How  is  the  strength  of  its  sword  exem- 
plified? 6.  How  is  it  sometimes  disarmed?  7.  What  is  said  of  its 
flesh  ? 8.  Where  is  it  found,  and  how  captured  ? 9.  What  is  meant 

by  finny  tribes  ? 10.  What,  by  monsters  of  the  deep '( 


I*  E S S 0 N Y II I ♦ 

En  gag''  ed,  employed. 

Re  turn'  ing,  going  back. 

Tempt'  ing,  enticing. 

Scarce'  ly,  hardly. 

De  sir'  ed,  wished. 

Ob  tain'  ing,  getting. 

Wan'  der  ed,  roved. 

A mends',  recompense. 

Per  ceiv'  ing,  observing. 

Con  clu'  sion,  the  close. 

Sus  pect'  ing,  imagining. 

En  dure',  bear. 

Ex  claim'  ed,  cried  out. 

At  tempt'  ing,  trying. 

TH.E  FIRST  FALSEHOOD. 

1.  Caroline  had  a penny,  with  which  she 
wished  to  buy  a fig ; but,  being  too  unwell  to 
go  out  of  the  house,  she  engaged  her  brother 
Michael,  to  go  to  the  store,  and  buy  it  for  her. 

2.  As  lfe  was  returning,  he  opened  the 


Con  ceal',  hide. 

0 ver  pow'  er,  overcome.  | 

An'  guish,  extreme  pain. 

In  clin'  ed,  disposed. 

Re  pent'  ance,  penitence. 

Sin  cere',  real ; not  feigned. 
Soothe,  calm;  pacify. 

Per'  ma  nent,  durable ; lasting. 

Im  pres'  sion,  effect. 

Thor'  ough  ly,  fully ; com- 
pletely. 

Con  vin'  ced,  persuaded. 

Trans  gress'  or,  sinner,  or 
offender. 
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paper  to  look  at  the  fig,  and  it  was  so  very 
tempting,  that  he  tasted  it.  But  he  had 
scarcely  eaten  the  first  piece,  when  he  de- 
sired to  taste  again,  and  thus  he  soon  ate 
it  all. 

3.  And  now  he  began  to  think  of  his  un- 
just and  cruel  conduct  toward  his  poor  little 
sister,  and  how  she  would  grieve  in  not  ob- 
taining the  fig. 

4.  At  first,  he  even  thought  of  hiding  him- 
self where  no  one  could  find  him ; but,  after  a 
long  delay,  he  returned  home,  hastened  to  his 
sister,  and  said  : “ I have  lost  the  penny  which 
you  gave  me.” 

5.  On  hearing  this,  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  flowed  down  her  pale  cheeks.  He 
now  went  into  the  garden,  and  tried  to  think 
of  something  else ; but  in  vain.  His  guilt 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  very  un- 
happy. 

6.  He  wandered  about  the  garden  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  felt  that  he  could  freely  give 
all  he  had,  if  he  could  make  amends  for  his 
offense. 

7.  When  the  dinner  hour  came,  he  was 
seated  by  his  father’s  side,  and  Caroline  came 
into  the  room.  The  father,  perceiving  that 
she  had  been  weeping,  asked  the  cause. 

8.  The  mother  then  related  the  story,  and, 
in  conclusion,  stated  that  Michael  had  “lost 
the  penny.”  The  father,  without  suspecting 
the  falsehood,  turned  his  eye  gently  toward 
his  son,  and  inquired  of  him  where  he  had 
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lost  the  money  ? “ Perhaps,”  said  he,  “ I can 

help  you  to  find  it.” 

9.  The  kind  look  and  gentle  tone  of  his 
father,  were  more  than  he  could  endure.  He 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  : “ 0 father ! 
I did  not  lose  the  penny ; I ate  the  fig.” 

10.  No  one  replied.  In  an  instant,  Michael 
felt  as  if  he  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
family.  A sense  of  his  cruelty  to  his  sister, 
and  the  still  greater  offense  of  attempting  to 
conceal  his  conduct  by  a falsehood,  seemed 
almost  to  overpower  him  with  shame  and  an- 
guish. 

11.  lie  retired  from  the  table,  and,  for 
several  days,  seemed  inclined  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  society  of  the  family.  At 
length,  perceiving  by  his  conduct  that  his  re- 
pentance was  sincere,  the  parents  and  the  rest 
of  the  family,  sought  to  soothe  and  relieve  his 
feelings,  and  they  again  received  him  to  their 
love  and  confidence. 

12.  This  unhappy  event  made  a permanent 
impression  on  his  mind  and  heart ; and, 
though  he  never  afterward  committed  a similar 
offense,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth,  that  “the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.” 

Questions. — 1.  Why  was  Michael  to  buy  the  fig?  2.  What  did 
he  do  with  it  ? 3.  What  did  he  tell  Caroline  had  become  of  it  ? 4. 

Whero  did  he  go?  5.  Was  he  happy  in  the  garden?  6.  What  oc- 
curred at  the  dinner- table  ? 7.  What  was  his  conduct  for  several 

days  ? 8.  Of  what  was  he  convinced  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  quotation  marks?  Where  is  the  passage  to  be 
found,  which  is  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph?  Ans.  Proverbs,  13th 
chap.,  15th  verse. 
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LESSON  IX* 

Mounts,  ascends ; climbs.  j G-reet,  salute  ; hail. 

Per  fumes',  fills  with  fragrance.  Pow'  ers,  faculties. 

Gilds,  adorns  with  gilt.  Ce  les'  tial,  heavenly. 

Vo'  cal,  musical.  Im  mor/  tal,  undying. 

Cre  a'  tion,  world;  universe.  De  scend'ed,  came  down. 

Pro  claims'  publishes.  Fer'  vor,  ardor;  zeal. 

Crea'  tures,  animals.  Cease'  less,  constant ; endless. 

A bound',  overflow.  De  light',  joy ; satisfaction. 

In'  cense,  odor  of  spices  burned,  j 

CREATION  VOCAL  WITH  PRAISE. 

1.  The  sun  now  mounts  the  heavens, 

And  wakes  the  cheerful  spring; 
Pours  beauty  o’er  the  mountains, 

And  makes  the  valleys  ring. 
Perfumes  the  joyous  morning, 

And  gilds  each  parting  cloud, — 

The  whole  creation  vocal 
Proclaims  its  bliss  aloud. 

2.  And  shall  the  lower  creatures, 

With  gratitude  abound, 

And  man,  the  son  of  heaven, 

Not  lead  the  joyful  sound  ? 

Shall  earth,  and  seas,  and  rivers, 

With  incense  greet  the  sky, 

And  man  with  powers  celestial, 

Not  pour  his  song  on  high  ? 

3.  No ; with  a soul  immortal, 

Descended  from  above, 

I’ll  pour,  with  grateful  fervor, 

My  ceaseless  song  of  love  ; 
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I’ll  raise  my  soul  to  Heaven, 

And  join  the  sons  of  light, 

To  worship  God,  the  Fountain 
Of  every  pure  delight. 

Questions. — 1.  What  effects  does  the  sun  produce  ? 2.  What  is 

said  of  the  lower  creatures?  3.  What  should  this  teach  us?  4. 
What  is  meant  by  “ the  sons  of  light”  third  verse? 

What  inflections  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  last  lines  of  the  sec- 
ond verse  ? What  on  no,  first  word  of  the  third  verse  ? Why  ? See 
Part  I.,  Sec.  V.,  4. 


LESSON  X* 


Sup  ply',  furnish. 

Cloth'  ing,  apparel. 

Cur'  ri  er,  leather-dresser. 
Ho'sier,  dealer  in  stockings,  &c. 
Man'  tua-mak'  er,  dress-maker. 
Dwell'  ings,  houses. 

Em  ploy'  ed,  occupied. 

G-la'  zier,  setter  of  glass. 

Pro  vide',  furnish. 

Bra'  zier,  worker  in  brass. 

OUR 


I'  ron-mon'  ger,  dealer  in  iron 
wares,  or  hardware. 

Phy  si'  cians,  doctors. 

La'  bor  ing,  toiling. 

As  sist'  ance,  aid  ; help. 

Pro  tect',  defend ; guard. 
Coun'  sel,  advice. 

In  struct'  ors,  teachers. 

Con'  stant  ly,  continually. 

Be  stow'  ing,  conferring. 

WANTS. 


1.  All  men,  women,  and  children,  need 
clothing,  food,  lodging,  and  instruction  ; and 
a great  number  of  men  labor  every  day  to 
supply  us  with  these  things.  The  farmer,  the 
miller,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  fisherman, 
and  the  gardener,  labor  to  furnish  us  with  food. 

2.  For  our  clothing,  there  must  be  the  weav- 
er, the  tailor,  the  tanner,  the  currier,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  hatter,  the  hosier,  the  button-maker, 
the  needle-maker,  and  the  mantua-maker. 

3.  For  our  dwellings,  there  must  be  em- 
ployed the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  stone- 
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cutter,  the  brick-maker,  the  tinman,  the  nail- 
maker,  the  glass-blower,  the  glazier,  and  the 
painter. 

4.  Besides  these,  to  provide  us  with  furni- 
ture, there  must  be  employed  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  chair-maker,  the  carpet-weaver,  the 
paper-maker,  the  carriage-maker,  the  brazier, 
the  iron-monger,  the  cooper,  the  clock  and 
watch-maker,  and  many  others. 

5.  In  addition  to  these,  we  must  have  teach- 
ers to  instruct  us,  printers  to  make  our  books, 
physicians  to  take  care  of  our  health,  and  min- 
isters to  preach  the  gospel.  All  these  are  la- 
boring for  us  daily,  and,  without  their  assist- 
ance, we  could  not  enjoy  life. 

6.  But  it  is  to  our  parents  that  we  owe  the 
most.  For  it  is  they  who  provide  us  with 
food,  clothing,  and  a happy  home  ; who  take 
care  of  us  when  we  are  sick,  and  protect  us 
from  every  danger ; who  give  us  good  coun- 
sel ; provide  us  with  instructors,  books,  and 
schools,  and  teach  us  our  duty  to  God,  and  to 
one  another. 

7.  And  they  do  all  this  that  we  may  be 
wise,  useful,  and  happy.  So  long,  then,  as  we 
live,  we  should  be  truly  grateful  to  them,  for 
the  many  blessings  which  they  are  constantly 
bestowing  upon  us. 

Questions. — 1.  What  do  we  all  need  ? 2.  Who  labor  to  supply 

us  with  food?  3.  Who,  for  our  clothing?  4.  Who  must  be  em- 
ployed to  construct  our  dwellings  ? 5.  Who,  to  make  our  furniture  ? 

6.  Who  else  labor  for  our  welfare?  7.  To  whom  are  we  most  in- 
debted? 8.  Why?  9.  To  whom  should  we  ever  be  grateful ? 

What  sound  has  z in  glazier  ? S in  hosier  ? Ph  in  physician  ? 
See  Part  I.,  Sec.  II.,  Exercise  III. 
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An/  cient,  old. 

Fairs,  stated  markets,  or  shows. 
Thong,  leather  strap. 

A muse'  ment,  play ; pastime. 
Ex  tend'  ed,  spread ; expanded. 
Be  ware',  take  care ; avoid. 
Crop'  ing,  feeling  one’s  way. 
Bra'  zen,  made  of  brass.  \ 

Com  pan'  ions,  associates.  * 


Mer'  ri  ly,  joyfully. 

Win'  ner,  one  who  wins. 

Be  sign',  purpose  ; intention. 
Ap  pear'  ance,  looks. 

Ob  serv'  ed,  seen  ; noticed. 
For'  feit,  fine ; penalty. 

Com  plex'  ion,  color  of  the  skin. 
Dr  ver'  sions,  sports  ; plays. 
At  tain'  ments,  acquisitions. 


TOTS  AND  PASTIMES  OP  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

1.  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in 
the  streets  of  ancient  Greece,  the  hoys  and 
girls  engaged  in  the  same  sports  and  games, 
as  do  the  children  in  our  country,  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

2.  The  first  toy  given  to  a child,  as  it  sat  on 
its  mother’s  lap,  was  a rattle.  When  the  child 
could  play  upon  the  floor,  a ball  of  many 
colors  was  given  it  to  roll  about.  As  it  grew 
up,  little  carts  and  wagons  were  its  next  play- 
things. These  toys  were  bought  at  the  fairs, 
held  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

3.  Boys  then,  as  now,  loved  to  spin  a top 
with  a cord,  or  to  whip  it  with  a thong.  The 
place  for  this  latter  amusement,  we  are  told  by 
one  of  the  poets,  was  in  the  open  air, 

“ Where  three  ways  met,  there  hoys,  with  tops  are  found, 

WTho  ply  the  lash,  and  urge  them  round  and  round.” 


'4.  The  hoop,  too,  was  well  known  to  Gre- 
cian school-boys.  Some  of  their  hoops  had 
little  bells  or  rings,  that  jingled  as  they  were 
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rolled  along.  They,  also,  had  a game  similar 
I to  our  “ Blind  man’s  Buff.”  A boy,  with  a 
bandage  over  his  eyes,  moved  about  with  arms 
extended,  crying  “ Beware !”  and,  at  the  same 
time,  trying  to  hunt  out  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

5.  A second  game  was  “ Hide  and  Seek,”  in 
which  a boy,  with  his  eyes  hound,  went  groping 
round,  calling  out : u I am  seeking  the  brazen 
fly when  his  companions  merrily  replied : 
“ You  may  seek ; hut  you  will  not  find  ;”  they, 
meantime,  striking  him  with  a little  cord’,  or 
touching  him  with  their  Angers,  till  one  of  them 
was  caught. 

6.  In  one  of  their  games,  a number  of  lads 
stooped  down  in  a row,  with  their  hands  rest- 
ing on  their  knees.  The  last  then  sprung  over 
the  backs  of  all  the  others,  and  thus  stood 
first  in  the  row,  just  as  boys  now  do,  in  the 
game  of  u Leap  Frog.” 

7.  Again,  they  would  go  to  the  sea-side,  or 
to  a stream,  and  pick  up  shells,  and  throw  them 
in  such  a manner,  that  they  would  glance  along 
upon  the  water ; and  the  boy  whose  shell  thus 
made  the  most  leaps  before  sinking,  was  the 
winner.  “ Football”  was,  also,  a well-known 
pastime  in  ancient  Greece. 

8.  Girls  amused  themselves  by  forming  wax 
into  flowers  and  other  fancy  shapes.  They 
had,  also,  dolls  or  puppets,  which,  by  pulling 
a string,  were  made  to  turn  the  head,  and  roll 
the  eyes. 

9.  That  which  gave  them  much  pleasure,  as 
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an  in-door  amusement,  was  the  game  of  “For- 
feits.” One  of  the  girls  took  the  part  of  a 
queen,  and  had  to  declare  the  fine  to  be  paid. 
In  this  game,  older  persons  sometimes  engaged. 

10.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  writer,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  when  this  game  was  played, 
some  of  the  ladies,  with  the  design,  no  doubt, 
of  improving  their  appearance,  had  painted 
their  faces. 

11.  This  was  observed  by  the  “queen,”  who, 
as  a forfeit,  directed  a basin  of  water  and  a 
towel  to  be  brought  in,  and  that  every  lady 
should  have  her  face  washed,  which  was  done, 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and 
to  the  exposure  of  the  vain  ladies,  as  their 
beautiful  complexions  suddenly  disappeared 
from  their  cheeks. 

12.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  diversions  of 
youth  were  formerly  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  present  day.  But  they  had  not 
the  means  of  knowledge,  which  you  now  enjoy. 
May  it  not,  then,  be  hoped,  that  your  attain- 
ments, in  every  department  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, will  far  exceed  those  of  the  youth  of 
ancient  Greece  ? 

Questions. — I.  What  is  said  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  ancient 
Greece?  2.  What  was  the  first  toy  given  to  a child?  3.  As  it 
grew  up,  what  were  its  other  toys  ? 4.  Where  were  these  toys  pur- 
chased? 5.  Where  did  the  boys  meet  to  spin  their  tops?  6.  De- 
scribe their  hoops.  7.  How  did  they  play  the  game  called  “ Blind 
man’s  Buff?”  8.  How,  the  game  of  “ Hide  and  Seek  ?”  9.  How, 
the  game  of  “ Leap  Frog  ?”  10.  How  did  the  girls  amuse  themselves? 
11.  How  was  the  game  of  “ Forfeits”  played  ? 12.  Describe  one  of 

the  “ Forfeits”  imposed  by  the  queen.  13.  What  ought  your  attain- 
ments to  exceed  ? 

What  inflection  on  Greece,  last  paragraph  ? Why?  Part  I.,  Sec.  V.,  4. 
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LESSON  XIL 

Spied,  saw;  discovered.  ).  Es  pe'  cial  ly,  particularly. 

In  sist'  ed,  urged ; contended.  Ship'  wreck,  destruction  of  a 
Prob'  a bly,  likely.  ship  by  storm. 

Rec  ol  lect',  call  to  mind.  Pas'  sen  gers,  voyagers. 

Anx'  ious  ly,  with  anxiety.  Hor'  ror,  terror. 

Com  plain'  ing,  finding  fault.  Ter  rif'  ic,  dreadful. 

Laugh'  a ble,  ludicrous.  Break'  ers,  billows. 

Com'  pound,  union  of  words.  Oc  cur'  red,  took  place. 

Ex  cus'  a ble,  pardonable.  j Starv  a'  tion,  death  by  hunger. 
A void',  shun.  Sa  ga'  cious  ly,  shrewdly. 

An  noy'  ing,  molesting.  ) As  sent'  ed,  agreed  to. 

MISTAKES  IN’  SPEAKING-. 

1.  One  day  Albert  French  came  to  play  with 
his  cousin  James.  As  they  were  walking 
through  the  garden,  they  spied  Anna,  James’ 
sister,  swinging. 

2.  44  Let  us  go  and  swing,”  said  Albert. 

3.  44  Come,  Anna,”  said  James  ; 44  I will  give 
one  good  high  swing,  and  then  you  must  let 
us  have  our  turn.” 

4.  “ No;  you  must  swing  me  more  than 
once,”  said  Anna,  44  if  I give  up  the  swing. 
Swing  me  twenty  times,  and  then  you  may 
have  it.” 

5.  “I  will  swing  you  ten  times,”  replied 
Albert,  44  and  you  must  be  ientified  with  that.” 

6.  44  0 !”  said  Anna,  laughing,  44  hear  Albert 
say  ‘tentified!’  There  is  no  such  word  as  4 tent- 
ified. 

7.  44  Yes,  there  is,  too,”  replied  Albert  ; 
44  for  I have  often  heard  my  father  say  tent- 

ifiedr 
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8.  “ You  mean  1 satisfied ” said  Anna,  “ do 
you  not,  Albert  ?” 

9.  “ No  said  Albert ; “ I do  not  mean  satis- 
fied; I know  what  satisfied  is,  as  well  as  you 
do.” 

10.  “ Well,  then,”  said  James,  “you  mean 
contented .” 

11.  “It  means  the  same  as  contented”  re- 
plied Albert ; “ but  I know  it  is  right  to  say 
tentified.” 

12.  “ Come,”  said  Anna,  jumping  out  of  the 
swing,  “let  us  go  and  ask  mother.”  So  saying, 
she  ran  toward  the  house,  the  boys  following, 
though  Albert  moved  rather  slowly. 

13.  “Mother,”  said  Anna,  “is  there  any 
such  word  as  ‘ tentified  f ” 

14.  “ Not  that  I ever  heard  of,”  replied  her 
mother. 

15.  “ There , Albert,  you  hear  what  mother 
says.  I told  him,”  continued  Anna,  “ that  he 
meant  e satisfied ' or  c contented' ; but  he  insisted 
that  c tentified'  was  right.” 

16.  “Probably  he  was  thinking  of  both 
words,”  replied  her  mother,  “ and,  perhaps, 
meant  both  words ; for  he  has  taken  a part  of 
each,  and  made  a strange  word.  But  his  mis- 
take reminds  me  of  one  you  made  a year  or 
two  ago.” 

17.  “I  do  not  recollect  any  mistake  I made, 
mother,”  said  Anna,  looking  up  rather  anx- 
iously, fearing  her  turn  had  come. 

18;  “Well,  my  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “I 
will  remind  you  of  it,  both  on  your  own  ac- 
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count,  and  on  Albert’s.  You  came  home  from  1 
school  one  day,  complaining  that  you  had  a i 
bad  cold,  and  said  that  you  had  been  sneezing 
4 concessantly .’ 

19.  “Now,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  find 
‘concessantly  in  the  Dictionary,  as  to  find 
‘ tentified but  you  can  find  continually  and 
incessantly , either  of  which  words  would  have 
been  proper ; but,  when  taken  together,  like 
Albert’s  word,  make  a laughable  compound.” 

20.  The  children  were  greatly  amused,  and 
Albert  not  less  than  the  others ; though  Anna 
insisted  that  she  “ was  a very  little  girl  then.” 

21.  “Not  younger  than  Albert  is  now”  said 
her  mother ; “ and  the  mistake  is  very  excus- 
able in  either  case.  But  I do  not  like  to  hear 
you  laugh  too  much  at  each  other.  Always 
avoid  annoying  a companion  in  any  way,  if  you 
find  it  wounds  the  feelings,  and,  especially,  a 
brother  or  a sister.” 

22.  “ Did  you  ever  make  any  mistakes  of 
this  kind,  mother,  when  you  were  a little  girl?” 
inquired  James. 

23.  “ I think  it  very  probable  that  I did,” 
replied  his  mother.  “ Indeed,  I remember  on 
one  occasion,  when  I was  rather  younger  than 
you  are,  that  I was  reading  to  my  mother  an 
account  of  a shipwreck.  The  description  was 
given  by  one  of  the  passengers,  who  was  saved. 

24.  “When  speaking  of  the  horror  of  the 
scene, — the  terrific  storm, — and  the  strik- 
ing of  the  vessel  upon  the  breakers,  he  re- 
marked, ‘ my  very  vitals  seemed  frozen  zvith 
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terror  ’ This  I read  as  if  it  were  spelled  * my 
very  victuals  seemed  frozen  with  terror.’ 

25.  “ My  mother  smiled,  and  asked  me  how 
I spelled  4 victuals,’  to  which  I replied  ‘v-i-t, 
vit,  a-l-s,  als ; and  I remember  I thought  this 
storm  must  have  occurred  in  winter,  and  that 
his  food  was  frozen,  so  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  starvation.” 

28.  This  account  the  children  thought  very 
amusing;  and,  after  laughing  heartily,  James 
very  sagaciously  said  : “ I suppose  all  children 
make  mistakes  sometimes.”  To  this  remark 
they  all  assented  ; but  Anna’s  mother  replied  : 
66  You  see,  my  dear  children,  by  these  mistakes, 
the  importance  of  learning  the  spelling  and 
definition  of  words.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  Albert  mean  by  tentified?  2.  What  did 
Anna’s  mother  say  was  the  reason  of  Albert’s  making  this  mistake  ? 
3.  What  mistake  had  Anna  made  ? 4.  What  part  of  two  words 

did  she  take  to  make  concessantly  ? 5.  What  excuse  did  she  render 

for  making  this  mistake?  6.  What  mistake  had  Anna’s  mother 
made,  when  a little  girl?  1.  Is  it  not  important,  therefore,  to  know 
how  to  spell  and  define  words  properly  ? 8.  Is  it  right  to  laugh  at  the 

mistakes  of  others  ? 

Can  you  tell  why  the  phrase,  my  very  vitals  seemed  frozen  with  ter- 
ror, is  included  within  a half  quotation  ? 


LESSON  XIII* 

Coun'  te  nance,  face ; features,  j Spray,  branch,  or  twig. 

Dis  ap  point'  ment,  failure  of  Out  vie',  exceed ; excel. 

expectation.  Ap  proach'  ed,  drew  near. 

0 bug'  ed,  compelled.  Un  per  ceiv'  ed,  unobserved. 

Con  clud'  ed,  decided.  An  noy'  ance,  disturbance. 

Fa'  vor  ite,  choice;  preference,  i Ex  press'  ed,  uttered. 

Ac  cus'  tom  ed.  wont;  habitu-  j Puz'  zled,  perplexed. 

ated.  Ex  pla  na'  tion,  interpretation. 

Mo  lest'ed,  disturbed ; troubled.  I At  ten'  tive  ly,  carefully. 

At  tract'  ed,  drew.  j Con  ver  sa'  tion,  familiar  talk. 
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A LESSON  FROM  THE  BIRDS. 


1.  On  a bright  day  in  June,  when  there  was 
scarcely  a cloud  to  be  seen,  and  every  living 
thing  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  beautiful  light  of 
the  sun,  a little  girl  was  seated  at  an  open  win- 
dow which  looked  out  upon  her  father’s  gar- 
den. She  held  before  her  an  open  book ; but 
she  was  neither  reading  nor  studying ; for  her 
eyes  were  wandering  over  the  different  objects 
in  the  garden. 

2.  There  was  something  very  pretty  in  the 
child’s  countenance  ; but  it  was  now  clouded 
with  a frown,  and  she  was  anything  but  a pic- 
ture of  content  and  happiness.  The  truth  was, 
little  Mary  had,  that  morning,  met  with  a sad 
disappointment.  She  had  been  invited  to  go  1 
with  some  children  who  lived  in  the  village,  to 
pick  strawberries. 

3.  The  party  was  to  be  gone  all  day,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  walk  a long  distance,  and 
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Mary’s  mother  thought  she  had  much  better 
stay  at  home,  as  usual,  and  learn  her  lesson. 
This  was  the  whole  cause  of  the  little  girl’s 
grief,  and  she  had  about  made  up  her  mind, 
that  she  would  never  be  happy  again. 

4.  After  trying,  for  a few  minutes,  to  study, 
Mary  concluded  that  she  could  not  stay  any 
longer  in  the  house,  and  taking  her  hook,  she 
sought  her  favorite  spot,  which  was  called 
“ Mary’s  seat,”  and  sat  down  upon  a bench, 
over  which  hung  the  branches  of  a large  oak. 
Here  the  children  were  all  accustomed  to  play, 
when  they  visited  Mary,  and  here  she  thought 
she  could  grieve  over  her  disappointment  with- 
out being  molested. 

5.  No  sooner  had  she  seated  herself,  than  a | 
Robin,  which  had  alighted  upon  one  of  the  j 
branches  of  the  oak,  attracted  her  attention,  j 
Red-breast  seemed  to  be  very  happy,  hopping  ! 
from  spray  to  spray,  and  singing  merrily.  j 
Mary  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  could  j 
speak  to  her,  and  tell  her  what  it  was  that  made  j 
him  so  happy. 

6.  In  a moment,  her  attention  was  attracted  i 
by  a beautiful  little  Yellow-bird  that  joined  in  1 
the  Robin’s  song,  and  seemed  to  try  to  outvie 
him  in  the  sweetness  of  its  strains.  “ I wonder 
what  they  are  singing  about,”  thought  Mary, 
and  the  next  moment  she  said  aloud  : “ I wish 
I were  a Robin  or  a Yellow-bird,  and  then  I 
should  have  no  lessons  to  learn,  and  should  fly 
about  just  where  I pleased.” 

7.  “ Does  my  little  daughter  really  think 
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that  the  birds  can  be  as  happy  as  she  ?”  said  a 
voice  near  her,  and  Mary’s  mother  laid  her 
hand  softly  upon  the  little  girl’s  head. 

8.  She  had  approached  nnperceived,  and 
heard  Mary’s  wish,  much  to  the  little  girl’s  an- 
noyance ; for  she  kneAv  that  the  wish  was  a 
wrong  one,  and  felt  ashamed  that  her  mother 
should  have  heard  it.  Mary  did  not  reply  to 
her  mother’s  question ; but  only  thought,  “ I 
should  like  to  be  a bird;  for  I do  believe  I 
should  be  happier  than  I now  am.” 

9.  Though  this  thought  was  not  expressed, 
the  mother  could  read  in  her  child’s  counte- 
nance what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  Seat- 
ing herself  by  Mary’s  side,  she  said : “ You 
have  found  it  hard  to  learn  your  lesson,  this 
morning,  because  you  have,  not  listened  to  your 
teacher.” 

10.  “ What  do  you  mean,  mother?”  said 
Mary.  “ I have  not  had  any  teacher  here, 
this  morning.” 

11.  “ Perhaps  you  think  so,”  replied  her 
mother ; “ but  I think  that  the  little  Robin  has 
taught  you  an  important  lesson.” 

12.  Mary  grew  more  and  more  puzzled,  and 
her  large,  blue  eyes  opened,  as  she  looked  in  her 
mother’s  face  for  an  explanation. 

13.  “Do  you  know,”  said  her  mother,  “how 
much  more  you  have  to  make  you  happy  than 
the  birds  ? and  yet,  while  they  are  singing  so 
merrily,  your  face  is  frowning.  In  a few  days, 
the  bird’s  song  will  cease ; its  little  body  will 
decay,  and  it  will  never  sing  again. 
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14.  “You  have  a soul,  my  child,  that  will 
live  always,  and  you  have  friends  who  love 
you  dearly.  Would  you  like  to  give  up  your 
soul,  and  be  a Robin,  so  that  you  need  not 
study  any  more,  nor  have  any  thing  to  do,  but 
fly  about  and  sing  ?” 

15.  Mary,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
all  her  mother  said,  and  had  understood  her 
meaning,  exclaimed  : “0  no;  I do  not  mean 
to  be  a bird  always , — only  to-day , while  I was 
feeling  sad !” 

16.  “Then,”  said  her  mother,  “you  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  I wished  to  teach  you, 
and  you  may  have  learned  this  from.  Robin 
Reddbreast ; for,  if  he  is  happy,  and  sings  all 
day,  my  little  Mary  should  have  a glad  heart 
and  a cheerful  smile,  and  show  that,  at  least, 
she  is  grateful  for  her  soul , as  the  robin  is  for 
his  short  life .” 

IT.  Here  the  conversation  ended  ; but  the 
clouds  had  cleared  away,  and  there  was  only 
sunshine  on  Mary’s  face.  The  lesson  seemed 
no  longer  hard,  and  it  was  soon  learned.  In- 
deed, her  mother  said  she  had  learned  two 
lessons  that  day, — a lesson  from  the  book,  and 
a lesson  from  the  birds. 

Questions. — 1.  Why  was  Mary  unhappy  ? 2.  Where  did  she  go  ? 
3.  What  attracted  her  attention  ? 4.  What  wish  did  she  express  ? 
5.  What  reply  did  her  mother  make  to  her?  6.  Why  could  not 
Mary  learn  her  lesson  ? T.  What  teacher  did  her  mother  mean  ? 8. 

What  did  the  mother  say  to  her  daughter  ? 9.  What  was  Mary’s  re- 
ply? 10.  What  did  her  mother  then  say?  11.  How  many  lessons ' 
did  Mary  learn  that  day  ? 

What  inflections  on  birds  and  sing,  13th  and  14th  paragraphs? 
Why  ? See  Part  I.,  Sec.  V.,  4.  What  is  meant  by  clouds  and  sun- 
shine, last  paragraph  ? 
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LESSON  X I Y + 


Cap'  i tal,  excellent 
Fleet,  swift ; nimble. 

Sledge,  sort  of  sled. 

Re  quite',  repay  ; reward. 
Serv'  ice,  labor. 

Scant'  y,  poor ; not  sufficient. 


I Fare,  food;  provision. 

Mer'  ci  eul,  compassionate. 
Re  gard'  eth,  cares  for. 

G-en'  er  ous,  liberal. 

Re  mind',  put  in  mind, 
i Re  ward',  recompense. 


In  reading  this  piece,  the  part  spoken  by  the  son  should  be  read  in 
a higher  pitch  of  voice,  and,  also,  rather  faster,  than  that  uttered  by 
the  father. 


SAMUEL  AND  HIS  NEW  SLED. 

Samuel . Father,  when  did  Mr.  Slocum  say 
he  would  have  my  new  sled  done  ? 

Father.  He  thought  he  could  finish  it,  and 
have  it  all  painted  by  Friday  night. 

Samuel.  I hope  he  will ; for  then  I can  have 
it  all  the  next  day  to  ride  down  hill ; for  there 
is  no  school  on  Saturday.  But  what  name  did 
you  tell  him  to  put  on  it  ? 

Father.  I was  trying  to  think  of  some  good 
name,  while  I was  going  to  see  Mr.  Slocum, 
and  he  thought  I could  not  choose  a better 
name  than  “ Reindeer.” 

Samuel.  Good ! that  is  a capital  name ; for 
the  reindeer,  you  know,  is  a fleet  animal,  and  it 
draws  the  Greenlander  on  his  sledge,  over  the 
snow  and  ice,  hundreds  of  miles  in  a day. 

Father.  True ; the  reindeer  is  a very  useful 
animal  to  the  Greenlanders ; but  they  seldom 
requite  him  for  his  faithful  service,  as  he  is 
often  obliged  to  seek  his  scanty  fare,  after 
toiling  all  day,*  by  digging  up  the  moss  and 
shrubs  that  lie  under  the  deep  snow.  We 
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should  learn  to  be  more  kind  and  merciful ; 
for,  “the  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of 
his  beast.” 

Samuel.  Yes ; but,  when  I get  my  new  sled, 
I mean  to  pay  off  Rufus  Ruggles. 

Father.  Why,  do  you  owe  him  anything  ? 

Samuel.  No,  sir;  but  he  is  the  meanest  hoy 
in  the  whole  school.  He  has  an  old  sled,  with 
the  paint  all  worn  off,  and  he  is  so  selfish  that 
he  will  scarcely  let  me  ride  on  it.  But  let  him 
wait  till  I get  my  beautiful  “ Reindeer,”  and 
then  he  shall  not  have  a single  ride  upon  it. 

Father.  What  kind  of  a boy  did  you  say 
Rufus  Ruggles  was  ? 

Samuel.  The  meanest  boy  in  the  whole 
-school,  I think. 

Father.  And  why  do  you  charge  him  with 
meanness  ? 

Samuel.  Because  he  would  not  let  me  ride 
on  his  sled,  but  a few  times,  the  whole  After- 
noon. 

Father.  And  so  you  will  not  let  him  ride 
any  on  yours,  not  even  a few  times.  Is  this 
the  way  you  intend  to  teach  him  to  be  gener- 
ous ? 

Samuel.  Well,  it  will  serve  him  just  right. 
Do  you  think,  when  he  behaves  so,  that  he 
has  any  right  to  expect  I would  serve  him 
any  better  than  he  did  me  ? 

Father.  Perhaps  not;  it  is  not  that  you 
should  serve  him  any  letter ; but,  according  to 
your  plan,  you  will  not  serve  him  as  well.  You 
remind  me  of  the  man  who  borrowed  a wheel- 
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barrow,  and,  after  using  it  a long  time,  he 
bought  him  a new  one,  and  then  said  to  his 
neighbor:  “ Now,  I have  a new  one  of  my 
! own,  and  I do  not  intend  to  borrow , nor  to 
I lend.” 

Samuel.  But,  father,  would  you  have  me 
treat  Rufus  Ruggles  as  if  he  were  not  a selfish 
j boy? 

Father.  Yes,  my  son;  I would  have  you 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
j should  do  unto  you ; for  the  Savior  says  : 
“ If  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to 
I you,  what  thank  have  ye  ? for  sinners,  also,  do 
even  the  same. 

“ And,  if  ye  lend  to  them,  of  whom  ye  hope 
to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ? for  sinners, 
also,  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much  again. 

“ But  love  your  enemies,  do  good,  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again ; and  your  reward 
| shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of 
the  Highest;  for  He  is  kind  unto  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  evil.” 

“ Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ; and,  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou 
away.” 

Questions. — 1.  Why  did  Samuel  like  the  name,  Reindeer,  for  his 
sled?  2.  What  is  said  of  the  righteous  man ? 3.  What  kind  of  a 

boy  did  Samuel  say  Rufus  Ruggles  was  ? 4.  Why  did  he  think  him 
so  mean?  5.  How  did  Samuel  propose  to  act  toward  Rufus?  6.- 
Of  what  did  Samuel’s  conduct  remind  his  father?  T.  How  did 
Samuel’s  father  say  he  should  treat  Rufus  ? 

What  inflection  on  meanness  ? What,  on  afternoon  ? Why  ? See 
Part  I..  Sec.  V.  5.  Why  the  rising  inflection  on  generous  ? Sec.  V. 
4.  What  is  the  use  of  the  quotation  marks  in  the  last  three  para- 
graphs? Who  uttered  these  words?  Where  are  they  to  be  found? 
Luke  vi.  33d,  34th,  and  35th  verses ; also,  Mat.  v.  42d. 
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Sul'  try,  very  hot. 

Hast'  en  ing,  hurrying. 

Con'  duct,  behavior. 

Chide,  blame;  reprove. 
Hoard,  treasure ; lay  up. 
Blaz'  ing,  flaming ; burning. 


Trace,  mark;  track. 

Vig'  or,  strength;  force. 

Flow'  ed,  glided  along. 

Peb'  bly,  abounding  in  pebbles. 
A lone',  only. 

Mere'  ly,  only ; solely. 


THE  POND  AND  THE  BROOK A FABLE. 

1.  “ Neighbor  Brook,”  said  the  Pond  one  day 
“ Why  do  you  flow  so  fast  away  ? 

Sultry  June  is  hastening  on, 

And  then  your  water  will  all  be  gone.” 

2.  "Nay,  my  friend,”  the  Brook  replied, 

“ Do  not  thus  my  conduct  chide ; 

Shall  I rather  hoard  than  give  ? 

Better  die  than  useless  live.” 


3.  Summer  came,  and  blazing  June 
. Dried  the  selfish  Pond  full  soon; 
Not  a single  trace  was  seen 
Where  it  had  so  lately  been. 


4.  But  the  Brook  with  vigor  flowed 
Swift  along  its  pebbly  road  ; 

And  the  fragrant  flowers  around, 
Smiled  to  hear  its  joyful  sound. 

5.  Happy  alone  are  they  who  show, 
Through  deeds  of  kindness  here  below, 
That  better  far  it  is  to  give, 

Than  merely  for  one’s  self  to  live. 
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Questions. — 1.  "What  is  the  Pond  represented  as  saying  to  the 
Brook?  2.  What  reply,  by  the  Brook?  3.  What  became  of  the 
Pond?  4.  How  was  it  with  the  Brook ? 5.  Who  are  happy? 


LESSON  XVI. 

Com  plete',  finish ; perform.  j Por'  tion,  part. 

Us' ual,  customary;  common.  Re  quir' ed,  exacted. 

Anx'  ious,  very  desirous.  Per  se  ver'  ance,  persistence. 

Pro  pos'  ed,  specified.  Speed'  y,  quick;  rapid. 

Ex'  tra,  additional.  Dif'  fi  cul  ty,  trouble. 

Stur'  dy,  hardy ; stout ; strong,  j Te'di  ous,  wearisome ; tiresome. 
Per  form'  ed,  done ; executed.  Ap  ply',  devote,  or  give. 

Dis  heart'  en  ed,  discouraged.  > Dil'  i gence,  industry. 

Observe  the  7th.  and  8th  Rules  in  reading  this  piece. 

THE  LABORER  AND  HIS  SON. 

1.  A farmer,  wishing  to  have  a stone  wall 
built  around  one  of  his  fields,  agreed  with  one 
of  his  neighbors,  a hard-working  man,  that  if 
he  would  complete  the  job  within  twenty 
days,  he  would  give  him  ten  dollars  more 
than  the  usual  price. 

2.  The  laborer,  anxious  to  finish  the  work, 

in  the  proposed  time,  so  as  to  receive  the 
extra  ten  dollars,  said  to  his  son,  a sturdy  lad 
fourteen  years  of  age  : We  must  be  up  early 

in  the  morning  to  begin  the  job.” 

3.  The  son,  however,  after  viewing  the 
great  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  was 
quite  disheartened,  and  said : “ Father,  it  is 
impossible  that  you  and  I can  build  a stone 
wall  around  so  large  a field,  in  so  short  a 
time.” 

4.  The  father,  seeing  his  son  so  much  cast 
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down,  marked  off  only  one  day’s  labor,  and 
then  said:  “Well,  my  son,  do  you  not  think 
we  can  build  the  wall  from  this  corner  to  that 
stake  yonder,  in  one  day  T 

5.  “ I think  we  can  do  that,  and  even  more, 
if  we  work  hard ; at  least,  I am  willing  to  try,” 
said  the  boy.  They  both  went  to  work,  and, 
long  before  night,  this  part  of  the  job  was 
easily  performed. 

6.  The  next  day  he  marked  off  another  por- 
tion, and  the  wTall  was  as  easily  built  as  that 
which  they  had  done  the  day  previous.  By 
this  means,  he  led  on  his  ' son,  by  little  and 
little,  till  the  wall  was  built  around  the  field 
within  the  time  required. 

7.  As  a reward  for  his  industry  and  perse- 
verance, the  father  gave  his  son  a half  of  the 
extra  ten  dollars  which  he  received,  for  per- 
forming the  work  in  so  speedy  and  faithful  a 
manner. 

8.  This  is  the  way  scholars  should  proceed  I 
with  their  long  and  difficult  lessons.  Let  them  ! 
learn  a little  every  day,  and  they  will  find  no 
more  difficulty  in  mastering  them,  than  did 
the  laborer  and  his  son  in  building  the  wall 
around  the  large  field. 

9.  Let  them  not  be  discouraged  by  difficul- 
ties, or  cease  from  their  efforts,  because,  in  the 
beginning,  their  tasks  may  seem  long  and  te- 
dious. If  they  only  apply  themselves  with 
diligence,  and  continue  to  learn  little  by  little,  j 
they  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  richly  rewarded  j 
for  their  industry  and  perseverance. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  agreement  did  the  farmer  make  with  the 
laborer  ? 2.  What  did  the  laborer  say  to  his  son  ? 3.  What  reply 

did  he  make?  4.  What  plan  did  the  father  adopt?  5.  Was  the 
wall  built  within  the  required  time  ? 6.  How  was  the  son  rewarded 

for  his  industry?  7.  How  should  scholars  proceed  with  their  long 
and  difficult  lessons? 

For  what  is  ei  a substitute  in  neighbor  ? i,  in  anxious  ? ai,  in  said  ? 
iew,  in  viewing ? ey.  in  they?  See  Section  II..  Examples  II.  and 
III. 


LESSON  X Y II  ♦ 

Fam'  isn  ing,  starving ; perish-  ? De  not'  ed,  indicated. 

Fam' ine,  scarcity  of  food.  [ing.  Stu'  pid,  very  dull;  insensible. 
Coun'  try,  region  ; district.  j Rous'  eu,  awakened. 

Pret'  ti  er,  handsomer.  ) Bur'  i ed,  interred.  [ply. 

Dim'  ples,  little  hollows  in  the  Plen'  ty,  abundance ; full  sup- 
cheeks.  ' s Sup  pli'  ed,  furnished. 

Fad'  ed,  wore  away.  > Rai'  ment,  clothing ; garments. 

Starv'  ing,  famishing.  i Com'  fort,  ease ; enjoyment. 

How,  according  to  Rule  6,  should  this  piece  be  read  ? 

AFFECTING  STORY  OF  A POOR,  FAMISHING 
IRISH  BOY. 

In  the  Winter  of  1848,  when  the  famine  was  raging  in  Ireland, 
many  of  the  poor  people  died  of  starvation. 

1.  “I  did  not  know  what  famine  meant; 
hut  I soon  learned ; for  we  would  often  he  a 
whole  day  without  tasting  food.  I would  go 
to  bed  sick  and  faint ; hut  I did  not  mind 
it  for  myself;  hut  only  on  account  of  little 
sister  Norah. 

2.  “ In  all  the  country,  there  was  not  a 
prettier  child,  with  her  cheeks  of  pink  and 
snow,  and  her  shining  eyes  just  the  color  of 
the  sky  in  June.  0,  if  you  could  have  seen 
her  as  she  was  ! A happy  smile  was  always  on 
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her  face  ; and  it  filled  my  heart  with  joy  to 
hear  her  merry  laugh. 

3.  “ But,  ah  ! when  the  famine  came,  it  bore 
hard  on  little  Norah.  It  took  away  the  dimples 
on  her  face,  and  the  red  blush  on  her  cheek 
faded.  Her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  sunk  back  in 
her  head,  as  if  the  tears  she  shed,  would  put 
out  all  the  light  in  them. 

4.  “ 0,  it  would  have  made  you  sick  at 
heart,  to  see  her  hold  out  her  long,  thin  hand, 
and  hear  her  young,  sweet  voice  ask  for  bread, 
when  there  was  none  to  give  her  ! I saw  my 
poor  mother  wring  her  hands  and  cry,  because 
she  had  no  bread  to  give  her  starving  child. 
Mother  wmuld  soothe  her  to  sleep ; but  she 
would  sob,  and  her  face  denoted  the  pain  and 
distress  which  she  felt. 

5.  “ But  she  did  not  sob  long ; for  one  night, 
after  she  had  been  stupid  a long  time,  she 
roused  up  and  said : * I am  very  hungry.’  Then 
she  stretched  herself  out  on  her  mother’s  lap, 
and  was  still ; she  never  breathed  again.  Fa- 
ther put  an  old  cloth  around  her  body,  and 
buried  her ; but  she  had  no  coffin. 

6.  “ Then  the  hunger  was  so  hard  upon  my 
father,  that  he  fell  down,  and  could  not  walk. 
In  a few  days,  he  was  dead.  After  that,  the 
hunger  grew  very  hard  upon  my  mother,  and 
she  was  soon  in  the  grave  beside  my  father. 
Then  I was  all  alone. 

T.  “I  could  not  stay  where  I was  once  so 
happy ; for  it  was  cold  and  lonely  there.  May 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  be  upon  you  for  your 
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kindness  in  giving  me  some  food,  that  I may 
not  starve  !” 

8.  How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  given  us  a home  in 
the  land  of  plenty,  and  who  has  supplied  us 
with  food  and-  raiment,  and  every  thing  needful 
for  our  comfort  and  happiness ! 

Questions. — 1.  How  did  the  little  Irish  boy  learn  the  meaning  of 
famine?  2.  For  whom  did  he  care  more  than  himself?  3.  What 
did  he  say  of  his  little  sister?  4.  How  did  the  famine  affect  her? 
5.  How  was  the  mother  affected  ? 6.  What  became  of  little  Norah  ? 

7.  What  became  of  the  parents  ? 8.  What  wish  did  the  little  boy 

express  for  those  who  gave  him  food  ? 9.  For  what  ought  we  to  be 
thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  ? 

What  is  meant  by  cheeks  of  pink  and  snow,  second  paragraph  ? 


»»  

LESSON  xvnu 


Ex  tremes  , excesses. 

Mod'  er  ate,  temperate. 

Es  sen'  tial,  necessary. 

Ap'  pe  tites,  desires. 

G-rat'  i fy,  indulge. 

Anx  i'  e ty,  care,  or  solicitude. 
De  vour',  eat  greedily. 

Al  low'  ed,  permitted. 

G-lut'  ton  y,  excess  in  eating. 
Shame'  ful,  disgraceful. 

Con  trol',  restrain  ; govern. 
Re  quire',  need. 

In  dulg'  ing,  gratifying. 
Observe  Rule  5 while  reading  t 


I Re  pent',  regret. 

Ac  quire',  get ; obtain. 
Loung'  ing,  spending  time 
. lazily. 

In'  do  lent,  lazy. 

Vig'  or  ous,  energetic. 

Ex  er'  tion,  effort,  or  exercise. 
Con  sult',  regard,  or  consider. 
Ut' ter,  speak;  express. 

! Lo  qua'  cious,  talkative. 

Rec  re  a'  tion,  amusement. 
Rude' ness,  incivility, 
i Dis  pleas'  ing,  offensive. 
iis  piece. 


BE  MODERATE. 

1.  We  are  all  in  danger  of  going  to  ex- 
tremes ; and  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
to  be  learned  in  youth,  is  to  be  moderate . To 
go  far  enough,  and  to  avoid  going  too  far,  is 
an  essential  part  of  knowledge.  I will,  there- 
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fore,  mention  some  of  those  things,  in  which 
you  should  study  to  be  moderate. 

2.  Learn  to  be  moderate  in  eating.  Children 
who  have  good  health  and  keen  appetites,  are 
in  danger  of  wishing  to  eat  merely  to  gratify 
their  taste.  They  often  seem  to  care  foi 
nothing  but  eating ; and,  wherever  they  go, 
their  chief  anxiety  is,  to  know  what  they  can 
get  to  devour. 

3.  They  eat  much,  and  very  fast  at  table, 
and  would,  if  allowed,  always  have  something 
in  their  pockets,  to  put  into  their  mouths  at 
school,  as  well  as  at  home.  But  gluttony  is  a 
shameful  habit. 

4.  Learn  to  control  your  appetites.  Be 
moderate.  Eat  as  much  as  you  really  require ; 
but  eat  at  proper  times,  and  in  a proper  man- 
ner. Think  of  your  head  and  your  heart  more 
than  of  your  stomach,  and  remember  you  may 
ruin  both  of  the  former  by  indulging  the  latter. 
Remember  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson : 
“ We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little.” 

5.  Be  moderate  in  sleeping.  Do  not  acquire 
the  habit  of  lying  a-bed  late  in  the  morning, 
or  of  lounging  about  during  the  day.  If  you 
are  tempted  to  do  this,  think  how  indolent  a 
practice  it  is;  of  how  much  time  it  will  rob 
you  every  year,  and  that,  unless  you  avoid  the 
indolent  practice,  it  will  unfit  you  both  for 
study,  and  for  more  vigorous,  bodily  exertion. 

6.  Be  moderate  in  talking.  Young  folks 
often  like  to  hear  their  own  voices ; but  they 
should  consult  the  pleasure  of  other  persons. 
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Those  who  talk  much,  generally  utter  a great 
deal  of  nonsense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
all  you  know,  or  all  you  think.  Be  not  unduly 
silent,  neither  too  loquacious. 

7.  Be  moderate  in  'playing . For,  otherwise, 
you  will  become  rude,  or  neglect  your  studies, 
or  acquire  too  great  a fondness  for  vain  amuse- 
ments, and  a distaste  for  more  sober  employ- 
ment. Playing  is  for  recreation,  and  no  one 
has  a right  to  play,  who  does  nothing  that  re- 
quires this  kind  of  refreshment. 

8.  Play  often,  and  have  proper  amusements ; 
but  be  moderate  both  in  the  amount  of  time 
which  you  thus  employ,  and  in  the  manner 
you  engage  in  them.  Avoid  rudeness,  and 
everything  else  that  is  displeasing  to  others, 
whether  they  are  your  playmates  or  older 
persons. 

Questions. — 1.  Of  what  are  we  all  in  danger  ? 2.  What  is  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  youth?  3.  What  is  an  essential  part  of  knowl- 
edge? 4.  Of  what  are  children  who  have  keen  appetites  in  danger? 
5.  What  often  seems  to  be  their  chief  anxiety  ? 6.  What  is  a 

shameful  habit?  7.  What  should  you  learn  to  control?  8.  What 
rule  should  you  observe  in  eating?  9.  What,  in  sleeping?  10. 
What,  in  talking?  11.  What,  in  playing?  12.  Who  was  Thomas 
Jefferson? 

Why  are  some  words  printed  in  Italics?  Section  IV.  2. 


LESSON  XXX ♦ 

Im'itate,  copy  after,  or  repeat.  J Pu'  pil,  in  the  6th  paragraph, 
Im  prop'  er,  unsuitable.  j means  apple  of  the  eye ; in  the 

Dis  ease',  distemper ; disorder.  j 8th,  it  means  scholar. 

Ac'  ci  dent,  chance;  casualty.  \ Ad  mon'  ish,  warn. 

Tines,  prongs.  > Maim'  ed,  disabled. 

In  tend',  mean  j design.  j A sy'  lum,  place  of  refuge. 

Jerk,  twitch.  ' 
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THE  BLIND,  AND  THE  DEAF  AND  DHMB. 

1.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  eyes ; 
but  they  can  not  see : there  are  others  who 
have  ears ; but  they  can  not  hear : they  have 
tongues  ; but  they  can  not  speak. 

2.  It  is  only  by  hearing  others  talk,  that  we 
can  learn  to  talk  ourselves.  As  children  who 
are  born  deaf,  are  unable  to  hear,  they  can  not 
learn  to  imitate  the  words  of  others,  and,  there- 
fore, can  never  learn  to  talk. 

3.  Persons  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  are 
called  mutes.  Some  persons  are,  at  the  same 
time,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind.  How  thank- 
ful ought  we  to  be,  that  we  are  neither  blind, 
nor  deaf  and  dumb  ! 

4.  But  not  all  persons  who  are  blind,  were 
born  ’so.  Some  lose  their  sight  by  an  im- 
proper use  of  their  eyes,  some  by  disease,  and 
others  by  accident. 

5.  A little  boy  lost  one  of  his  eyes  in  unty- 
ing his  shoe-string.  He  was  at  work  at  the 
knot  with  a fork,  when,  giving  it  a sudden 
jerk,  he  thrust  one  of  the  tines  into  his  eye. 

6.  Another  boy  was  playing  with  his  little 
brother,  and,  in  sport,  struck  him  with  a whip. 
And,  although  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt 
him,  the  knot  on  the  end  of  the  lash,  hit 
the  pupil  of  his  eye,  and  he  never  saw  with 
it  again. 

7.  Let  this  admonish  you  to  be  careful  how 
you  play  with  whips,  or  strike  one  another, 
even  in  sport ; for  it  is  in  this  way  that  many 
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children  have  lost  the  sight  of  their  eyes,  or 
have  otherwise  been  maimed  for  life. 

8.  In  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  an 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and,  also,  one 
for  the  Blind,  where  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  where  they  may,  also, 
learn  many  useful  arts.  In  the  next  lesson,  you 
will  be  told  how  the  Blind  are  taught  to  read. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  the  condition  of  some  persons?  2.  Why 
can  not  deaf  children  learn  to  talk  ? 3.  What  are  deaf  and  dumb 

persons  called  ? 4.  How  do  some  persons  lose  their  sight  ? 5.  How 

did  a little  boy  lose  his  sight?  6.  How,  another?  7.  What  should 
this  admonish  you  ? 8.  What  provisions  are  made  for  the  deaf  aud 

dumb,  and  blind  ? 


HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  TAUGHT  TO  READ. 

1.  Children  who  are  blind,  are  taught  to 
read  by  means  of  their  fingers.  They  like- 
wise learn  to  do  many  other  useful  things, 
though  they  can  not  see.  The  books  made 
for  the  blind  are  quite  different  from  yours. 

2.  In  your  books,  you  know,  the  letters  are 
printed  black,  so  that  you  can  tell  by  the 
sense  of  seeing,  which  is  A or  B ; and  so  of 
all  the  other  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

3.  But,  if  you  close  your  eyes,  and  feel  with 
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Like'  wise,  also. 

En  grav'  ed,  cut,  or  carved. 
Dis  tin'  guish,  know,  or  ascer- 


tain. 

Pro  ceeds'  goes  on ; advances. 


Ex  press'  ly,  purposely. 
Trace,  follow. 

Em  brace',  cheerfully  accept. 
'Mes'  sage,  communication. 
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your  fingers  on  a page  of  your  book,  you  can 
not  tell,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  where  or  what 
the  letters  are.  Just  so  it  is  with  persons  who 
are  blind : they  can  not  tell,  by  feeling  on  a 
common  printed  book,  where  there  are  words, 
and  where  there  are  none. 

4.  Blind  children,  however,  have  books  made 
on  purpose  for  them.  They  are  not  printed 
with  ink,  like  yours  ; but  the  letters  are  made 
to  stand  out,  like  type,  or  like  the  letters  en- 
graved on  wood ; and  the  children  place  their 
fingers  on  these  letters,  and  thus  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish their  different  forms  by  a single  touch. 

5.  The  teacher  first  takes  the  hand  of  a 
blind  child,  and,  putting  a finger  on,  one  of  the 
letters,  says  : “A  letter  that  feels  so,  is  A,^and 
a letter  that  feels  so,  is  B and,  in  this  way, 
he  teaches  him  the  whole  alphabet. 

6.  The  pupil  then  proceeds  to  words,  as  you 
do  in  your  books,  until  he  knows  letters  and 
words  as  soon  as  he  touches  them,  just  as 
you  know  them  as  soon  as  you  see  them. 

7.  It  is,  by  this  method,  the  blind  learn  to 
read  the  Bible;  for  there  are  Bibles,  or  parts 
of  the  Bible,  that  are  made  with  these  raised 
letters,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

8.  Their  hands  can  read,  their  fingers  trace, 

The  page  of  truth  and  love ; 

The  blind  may  thus  with  joy  embrace 
The  message  from  above. 

Questions. — 1.  How  do  the  books  made  for  the  blind  differ  from 
yours?  2.  How  are  blind  children  taught  to  read?  3.  Can  you 
repeat  the  last  verse  ? 
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Ex  ten'  sive,  large ; wide. 
Front,  fore  part. 

Rear,  hind  part. 

Hand'  some  ly,  prettily ; beau- 
tifully. 

En  joy',  take  pleasure  in. 

De  li'  cious,  very  delightful. 
Em  ploy'  ments,  trades ; occu- 
pations. 

G-ar'  ments,  clothes. 

Braid,  weave. 


| Va'  ri  ous,  different. 

Earn,  gain  by  labor. 

E nough',  sufficient. 

Sup  port',  maintain. 

Be  come',  get  to  be. 

Sue  cess'ful,  prosperous. 

Vo'  cal,  made  with  the  voice. 
In  stru  ment'  al,  made  by  in- 
struments. 

Chap'  el,  house  of  worship. 

. Con  duct',  lead  j guide. 


OTHER  THINGS  WHICH  THE  BLIND  ARE  TAUGHT 
TO  DO. 

1.  Perhaps  yon  may  think  that  these  poor 
blind  children  at  the  Asylum,  must  be  very 
unhappy.  But  they  are  not  so.  They  have 
many  comforts,  and  even  amusements.  And 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  more  happy  and 
cheerful  than  many  children  who  can  see. 

2.  They  have  extensive  grounds  in  front 
and  rear  of  the  Asylum,  which  are  handsomely 
laid  out  into  flower-beds,  and  planted  with 
fruit-trees.  And,  although  they  can  not  see, 
they  can  play  about  on  the  gravel-walks,  enjoy 
the  warm  sunshine,  smell  the  fragrant  flowers, 
and  taste  the  delicious  fruits. 

3.  Besides  learning  to  read  and  write,  many 
are  taught  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. They  are,  also,  taught  many  useful 
employments.  The  girls  are  taught  to  braid 
straw  for  hats  and  bonnets,  and  to  knit  and 
sew.  They  make  many  of  their  own  garments. 
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They  learn  to  thread  their  own  needle  almost 
as  quickly  as  those  who  can  see. 

4.  The  hoys  learn  to  make  ropes,  cords, 
baskets,  mats,  and,  also,  to  weave  carpets. 
Some  learn  various  trades,  by  which  they  earn 
enough  to  support  themselves.  Others  learn  to 
play  the  piano,  organ,  and  other  instruments ; 
and  some  of  them  become  successful  teachers, 
both  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

5.  In  the  Asylum  there  is  a chapel,  in  which 
religious  services  are  held  every  Sabbath.  One 
of  the  pupils  plays  the  organ,  while  others 
conduct  the  singing.  They  listen  with  great 
attention  to  all  that  is  said,  so  that,  after  hear- 
ing a psalm  or  hymn  read,  they  are  able  to 
sing  it  from  memory. 


Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  the  blind  children  at  the  Asylum  ? 
2.  Can  you  describe  the  grounds  around  the  Asylum  ? 3.  How  do 

the  blind  amuse  themselves  at  the  Asylum?  4.  What  are  they 
taught,  besides  reading  and  writing  ? 5.  What  are  the  girls  taught 

to  do  ? 6.  What,  the  boys  ? 7.  What  is  said  of  their  religious  ser- 

vices ? 


LESSON  XXXI- 


La  ment',  lamentation. 

Or'  phan,  one  deprived  of  pa- 
rents. 

Be  deck'  ed,  adorned. 

Fleet'  ing,  transient. 

Re  tain',  keep  or  hold. 

Hue,  tint;  color. 

Sil'  ver  y,  like  silver. 


Liv'  er  y,  dress ; garb. 

Com  bin'  ed,  closely  united. 
Glimpse,  short  transitory  view. 
Ring'lets,  curls  of  hair. 

Twin'  ed,  wound  round. 
Borne,  conveyed ; carried. 

1'  dols,  forms  tenderly  loved. 
Mur'  mur  ed,  complained. 


This  piece  should  be  read  quite  slow,  and  in  a pathetic  tone  of 
oice,  according  to  Rule  6. 
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LAMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  ORPHAN  GIRL. 

I. 

They  tell  me  the  earth  is  most  lovely  and  fair, 
Bedecked  with  sweet  blossoms  that  Grod  has  placed  | 
there  ; 

0,  would  I could  see  them,  though  fleeting  their  view, 
Methinks  I should  ever  retain  their  bright  hue  ! 
Then  the  glorious  sun,  with  his  mantle  of  light,  j 
And  the  silvery  moon,  in  her  livery  so  bright, 

And  the  glittering  stars,  in  their  beauty  combined,  | 
0,  when  shall  I see  them  ? I’m  blind  ! 0,  I’m  blind  ! | 

II. 

I’ve  a sweet  little  brother  with  heart  full  of  glee,  J 
Who  lisps  in  my  ear,  dear  sister  Mary  ; 

I clasp  his  light  form  in  my  trembling  embrace, 
And  pray  for  one  glimpse  of  his  dear  sunny  face. 

I feel  his  soft  ringlets  float  over  my  cheek, 

When,  up  to  my  neck,  he  climbeth  to  speak  ; 

And,  with  his  soft  arms  round  me  lovingly  twined, 
He  whispers,  dear  sister,  are  you  blind  ? are  you 
blind  ? 

III. 

My  father,  dear  father,  I loved  so  to  greet, 

And  kind,  gentle  mother  whose  voice  was  so  sweet, 
i "When  borne  from  my  sight,  and  ’twas  whispered, 
ihey  ’re  dead  /” 

I I wept  that  my  spirit  with  theirs  had  not  fled  ; 

I And,  while  o’er  these  idols  the  warm  tears  did  start, 

I A voice  wnispered  peace  to  the  orphan’s  lone  heart ; 

I I It  breatned  of  a home,  where  the  lost  I should  find. 

1 1 And  1 murmured  no  more,  I’m  blind  ! 0,  I’m  blind  ! 

I i Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  blind  orphan  girl  desire  to  see  ? 2. 

N What  is  said  of  her  brother?  3.  What,  of  her  father  and  mother? 

[ ] 4.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  lore  them  away  ? 

[ j What  is  the  use  of  the  apostrophes  in  I've,  'twas,  they're,  orphan's, 
j i I’m,  o'er  ? See  Part  I.,  Section  I. 
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LESSON 

Con'  trast,  difference. 

Cui/  ti  ya  ting,  tilling. 

De  cide'  determine. 

Ca'  pa  ble,  qualified  for. 
Thrift'  y,  thriving. 

Ra  pid'  i ty,  speed. 

Cui/  ture,  tillage.  j 

Pur  su'  ed,  followed. 

Neg  lect'  ed,  disregarded. 


XX11L 

With'  er  ed,  faded  ; dried  up. 
In'  do  lence,  laziness. 

Per'  ish,  die  ; wither  away. 
Nurs'  er  y,  plantation  of  young 
trees. 

Se  lect'  ed,  chose  out. 

Re  solv'  ed,  determined. 

Per  ni'  cious,  destructive. 

Ref  or  ha  tion,  amendment. 


CONTRAST  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  IDLENESS. 

1.  In  a beautiful  village  lived  a wealthy 
husbandman  who  had  two  sons,  Archibald  and 
Frederic ; the  former  being  two  years  older 
than  the  latter.  On  the  day  that  the  younger 
son  was  three  years  of  age,  the  father  set,  in 
his  orchard,  two  young  apple-trees  of  equal 
size,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  same  care  in 
cultivating ; and  they  grew  so  much  alike,  that 
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it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  claimed  the 
preference. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  hoys  were  capable  of  using 
garden- tools,  their  father  took  them,  early  in 
the  spring,  to  see  the  two  trees  he  had  reared 
for  them.  The  trees  were  straight  and  thrifty, 
and  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms.  As  the 
boys  stood  admiring  the  trees,  the  father  said  : 
u My  sons,  these  two  apple-trees  I now  give  to 
you.  You  see  the}^  are  very  nearly  alike,  and 
they  will  continue  to  grow  with  equal  beauty 
and  rapidity,  if  you  bestow  upon  them  the 
same  amount  of  care  and  culture.” 

3.  Frederic,  the  younger  son,  began  to  be- 
stow careful  labor  upon  his  tree,  by  loosening 
the  soil  about  its  roots,  clearing  it  of  insects, 
and  propping  up  the  stem,  that  it  might  con- 
tinue to  grow  perfectly  straight. 

4.  Archibald,  however,  pursued  a very  dif- 
ferent course ; for  he  sought  the  company  of 
all  the  idle  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with 
them  spent  his  time  in  foolish  amusements  and 
often  in  mischief.  His  tree  was  neglected,  and 
quite  forgotten,  till,  one  day  in  Autumn,  when, 
by  chance,  seeing  his  brother’s  tree  loaded  with 
the  finest  apples,  he  went  to  his  own  tree,  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  in  the  same  condition. 

5.  But  how  great  wTas  his  disappointment, 
as  he  saw  upon  it  nothing  but  a few  withered 
leaves,  and  branches  covered  with  moss ! He 
went  to  his  father,  and  complained  that  he  had 
given  him  a worthless,  barren  tree,  while  his 
brother’s  was  loaded  with  fruit.  Fie,  therefore, 
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requested  that,  at  least,  lie  might  have  one 
half  of  the  apples  on  his  brother’s  tree. 

6.  His  father  told  him  that  it  was  by  no 
means  reasonable,  that  the  industrious  should 
give  a part  of  their  labor  to  feed  the  idle. 
“ If  your  tree,”  said  he,  “ has  produced  you 
nothing,  it  is  but  a just  reward  of  your  indo- 
lence, since  you  see  what  the  industry  of  your 
brother  has  gained  him.  Your  tree  was  equally 
full  of  blossoms,  was  of  the  same  kind,  and 
grew  in  the  same  soil;  but  you  neglected  to 
bestow  upon  it  the  necessary  attention. 

7.  u Your  brother  cleared  his  tree  of  insects ; 
but  you  neglected  that  caution,  and  left  them 
to  eat  up  the  very  buds.  As  I can  not  bear  to 
see  even  plants  perish  through  neglect,  I must 
now  take  this  tree  from  you,  and  give  it  to 
your  brother,  whose  care  and  attention  may 
possibly  restore  it  to  its  former  vigor. 

8.  “ The  fruit  that  it  may  produce,  must  be 
his  property,  and  you  must  no  longer  consider 
yourself  as  having  a right  to  any  part  of  it. 
However,  you  may  go  to  my  nursery,  and 
there  choose  another  tree,  which  you  may  like 
better,  and  try  what  you  can  do  with  it ; but, 
if  you  neglect  it,  I shall,  also,  take  that  from 
you,  and  give  it  to  your  brother.” 

9.  Archibald  perceived  the  justice  of  his 
father’s  reasoning,  and  immediately  went  into 

v the  nursery,  and  selected  the  most  thrifty  apple- 
tree  he  could  find.  His  brother  Frederic  as- 
sisted him  in  setting  it  out ; and  Archibald  re- 
solved to  bestow  upon  it  the  care  and  culture 
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which  it  required.  He  forsook  the  company 
of  idle  hoys,  applied  himself  cheerfully  to 
work,  and,  in  due  time,  received  the  reward 
of  his  labor, — his  tree  being  loaded  with  rich 
fruit. 

10.  From  this  happy  change  in  his  conduct, 
he  derived  the  advantage,  not  of  obtaining  a 
plentiful  crop  of  fruit  merely,  but,  also,  of 
getting  rid  of  pernicious  habits.  His  father 
was  so  delighted  with  his  reformation,  that  the 
following  season  he  gave  him  and  his  brother 
the  produce  of  a small  orchard,  which  they 
shared  equally  between  them. 

Questions. — 1.  What  present  did  Archibald  and  Frederic  receive 
from  their  father  ? 2.  What  did  Frederic  begin  to  do  ? 3.  What  did 

Archibald  do  ? 4.  At  what  was  Archibald  sadly  disappointed  ? 5. 

Why  did  not  his  tree  bear  like  Frederic’s  ? 6.  Of  what  did  he  com- 

plain? 7.  What  was  his  father’s  reply?  8.  What  did  his  father 
say  he  might  do?  9.  Did  he  reform  in  his  conduct?  10.  How  was 
he  rewarded?  11.  What  would  be  the  result,  if  we  neglect  to  culti- 
vate our  minds  ? 

What  sound  has  a in  garden  7 Autumn  ? Was  ? See  Part  I.,  Sec- 
tion II. 


LESSON  XXXV* 


Stud'  i ed,  learned,  or  conned. 
Oth'  er  wise,  differently. 
Shout'  ing,  hallooing. 

Re  cess',  intermission. 

Com'  pli  ment,  flattering  re- 
mark. 


Com  menc'  ed,  began. 

Sue  ceed',  prosper. 

Pa'  tient,  persevering. 

Mot'  to,  device,  or  maxim. 
Em'  i nent,  distinguished. 

Dis  grace',  shame;  reproach. 


THE  TWO  SCHOOLMATES. 

1.  In  a pleasant  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  on  a sunny,  sandy  spot,  stood 
the  old  yellow  school-house.  Among  the  many 
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laughing  children  that  played  around  it  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  were  two  boys,  Frank  and 
Edward. 

2.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age ; they 
sat  on  the  same  seat,  studied  the  same  lessons, 
and  read  from  the  same  book.  Their  fathers 
were  both  rich,  were  very  fond  of  their  sons, 
and  hoped  they  would  grow  up  wise  and  good 
men. 

3.  Edward  could  learn  very  easily.  If  he 
only  read  over  his  lesson  once  or  twice,  he 
could  recite  it  well ; so  that  he  had  a great 
deal  of  time  to  play,  even  in  school  hours. 

4.  With  Frank  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
Every  thing  he  learned  was  by  hard  study. 
While  the  other  boys  were  playing  and  shout- 
ing at  recess,  he  was  at  his  books. 

5.  When  strangers  visited  the  school,  they 
would  say : “ What  a bright  boy  Edward  is ! 
How  well  he  knew  his  lesson ! What  a fine 
man  he  will  be  !”  But  no  such  compliment 
was  ever  heard  for  poor  Frank. 

6.  The  boys  grew  to  be  young  men,  and 
their  fathers  sent  them  to  college.  Here  it 
was  just  the  same.  Edward  did  not  study 
much,  yet  generally  recited  well;  Frank  was 
never  idle,  and  yet  was  often  called  dull. 

^ 7.  Time  passed  on.  The  young  men  left 
college,  and  commenced  business.  Then  their 
friends  found  they  had  been  mistaken.  Ed- 
ward had  formed  bad  habits ; he  had  grown 
idle  and  careless,  and  too  fond  of  pleasure. 

8.  With  these  faults  no  man  can  succeed  in 
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business,  and  thus  he  sadly  disappointed  all 
the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends.  Frank,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  patient  and  industrious. 
“ Try,  try  again,”  had  always  been  his  motto, 
and  God  blessed  his  efforts. 

9.  He  is  now  an  eminent  physician  in  one 
of  our  largest  cities ; while  his  early  playmate, 
the  bright,  but  idle  Edward,  is  a disgrace  to 
his  family, — a worthless  drunkard. 

Questions.— 1.  Where  did  Frank  and  Edward  first  go  to  school  ? 2. 
What  is  said  of  them  while  attending  this  school  ? 3.  What  is  said 
of  Edward?  4.  How  was  it  with  Frank?  5.  What  compliments 
were  bestowed  on  Edward?  6.  How  was  it  with  these  boys  while 
at  college?  7.  How,  after  they  commenced  business?  8.  What 
was  the  secret  of  Frank’s  success  ? 


LESSON  XXV ♦ 


Pet'  tish  lt,  fretfully  ; peev- 
ishly. 

In  struc'  tion,  information. 
En'  ter  ed,  came  into. 

Ar  rest'  ed,  taken  up. 

Mag' is  trate,  judge,  or  justice. 
Oath,  solemn  affirmation,  with 
an  appeal  to  God  for  its 
truth. 


Test'  i fy,  witness.  [tify. 
Sat  is  fac'  to  ry,  convincing. 


Com  mu  ni  ca'  tion,  inter- 
change of  thought. 

Se'  ri  es,  succession. 

Ma  neu'  vers,  dextrous  move- 
Guid'  ed,  directed.  [ments. 
Ev'  i dence,  proof ; testimony. 
Con  vict'  ed,  proved  guilty. 
Lib'  er  a ted,  freed ; released. 
Treas'  ure,  lay  up;  hoard. 


Wit' ness  es,  persons  who  tes-  Dif'  fi  cul  ties,  perplexities; 


troubles. 

Ben'  e fit,  advantage. 


There  are  four  different  personages  represented  in  this  piece; 
therefore,  the  parts  uttered  by  each,  should  be  expressed  in  differ- 
ent tones  of  voice. 


THE  USE  OF  REMEMBERING-. 

1.  “What  is  the  use  of  remembering  all 
this  ?”  pettishly  cried  little  Alfred,  after  his 
father,  who  had  been  giving  him  some  instruc- 
tions, left  the  room. 
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2.  “ I will  tell  you  what, — remembering  is 
of  great  service  sometimes,”  said  his  cousin. 
“ Let  me  relate  to  you  what  Mr.  Kidd  said 
about  his  dog. 

3.  “ My  dog  Dash  was  once  stolen  from  me. 
After  being  absent  thirteen  months,  he  one  day 
entered  my  office  with  a long  string  tied 
around  his  neck.  He  had  broken  away  from 
the  fellow  who  had  held  him  prisoner.  Our 
meeting  was  a joyful  one. 

4.  “ I found  out  the  thief,  had  him  arrested, 
and  taken  before  a magistrate.  He  made  oath 
that  the  dog  was  his,  and  called  witnesses  to 
testify  to  the  same  statement. 

5.  “ ‘ Mr.  Kidd,’  asked  the  justice,  address- 
ing me,  4 can  you  give  any  satisfactory  proof 
of  this  dog  being  your  property  ?’ 

6.  “ Placing  my  mouth  to  the  dog’s  ear, — 
first  giving  him  a knowing  look, — and  whis- 
pering a little  communication  known  only  to 
us  two.  Dash  immediately  reared  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  went  through  with  a series  of 
maneuvers  with  a stick,  guided,  meanwhile,  by 
my  eye,  which  set  the  court  in  a roar  of  laugh- 
ter. My  evidence  needed  nothing  stronger ; 
the  thief  stood  convicted,  Dash  was  liberated, 
and,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  we 
merrily  bounded  homeward. 

7.  “ There,  Alfred,  you  see  that  the  dog’s 
remembering  was  of  service  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  master ! It  was  taken  as  evidence  in 
court,  and  it  fairly  gained  the  case.  The  dog 
was  set  free,  and  the  thief  convicted. 
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8.  “ Well,  if  remembering  his  master’s  in- 
structions served  a dog  so  well,  how  much 
more  likely  is  it  to  he  important  for  a boy  to 
treasure  up  the  instructions  of  his  father  ? 
There  is  no  telling  what  difficulties  he  may 
fall  into,  and  what  benefit  he  may  receive  by 
Remembering.” 

Questions. — 1.  How  did  the  boy  prove  to  Alfred  that  remembering 
was  of  great  use  ? 2.  What  did  Mr.  Kidd  say  of  his  dog  ? 3.  What 

did  he  do  with  the  thief?  4.  How  did  Mr.  Kidd  prove  that  the  dog 
was  his  ? 5.  Do  you  remember  the  instructions  given  you  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  quotations  in  this  piece  ? Why  is  the  5th 
paragraph  marked  with  a half  quotation  ? 
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Su  pe'  ri  or,  surpassing. 

Mas'  ter  ing,  conquering. 

En  ti'  tles,  gives  title. 

Cour  a'  geous,  bold ; daring. 
Activ'ity,  nimbleness;  agility. 
At  tack',  assail;  assault. 

Com  pel',  force ; constrain. 

Eu'  ry,  rage ; madness. 

Ag  gress'  or,  assaulter  ; at- 
tacker. 

Chas'  tise  ment,  punishment. 

Im'  pu  dence,  insolence ; effront- 
ery. 

Pre  sump'  tion,  arrogance. 

Ex  pert',  dextrous ; skillful. 


XX  VI* 

Pro  tect'  or,  defender ; guard- 
ian. 

Draw'  backs,  deductions. 
Whol'  ly,  entirely. 

De  void',  destitute;  free  from. 
Off'  set,  balance. 

0 ver  bal'  an  ces,  outweighs. 
His'  to  ry,  account. 

Dis  po  si'  tion,  temper.  • 
Per  suade',  convince. 

0 ver  com'  ing,  subduing. 

Ra  pac'  i ty,  disposition  to 
plunder. 

Con  triv'  ance,  plan. 

Ex  er'  tion,  effort. 


Endeavor  to  read  this  dialogue  just  as  you  would  speak  it 


THE  KINGBIRD. 


Joseph.  Father,  will  you  please  tell  Emily 
and  me  another  story,  this  evening  ? 

Father.  Yes,  my  son ; I am  willing  to  tell 
you  a story,  when  I am  not  otherwise  engaged. 


-■  ------  -ji 
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Shall  I tell  yon  something  about  beasts  or 
birds  ? 

Joseph.  0 ! I would  like  to  hear  something 
about  wild  beasts. 

Father.  Well,  Emily,  which  would  you  prefer? 

Emily.  I would  rather  hear  something  about 
birds. 

Joseph.  Well,  father,  as  you  told  us  about 
the  lion,  the  king  of  beasts,  last  evening,  we 
will  now  hear  about  birds.  Perhaps  Emily 
would  like  to  hear  something  more  about  the 
eagle,  the  king  of  birds. 

Emily.  I am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  you, 
father,  to  select  the  subject. 

Father.  Well,  if  you  are  agreed,  then,  we 
will  talk,  this  evening,  about  the  Kingbird. 

Joseph.  The  Kingbird  ! Then,  we  are  to  hear 
something  more  about  the  eagle;  for  you  told 
us,  father,  that,  as  the  lion  was  called  the  king  of 
beasts,  so  the  eagle  was  called  the  king  of  birds. 

Father.  True ; but  they  were  so  called,  be- 
cause of  their  superior  strength  and  courage; 
but  the  Kingbird  is  quite  small, — not  much 
larger  than  a sparrow. 

Emily.  I should  think,  by  its  name,  it  was  a 
large,  fierce  bird,  capable  of  mastering  all 
other  kinds  of  birds. 

Father.  It  is  not  its  size  or  strength  that  en- 
titles it  to  this  name,  although  it  masters 
almost  every  other  bird  that  flies. 

Joseph.  Why,  father,  I should  not  think  so 
small  a bird  could  master  the  hawk  or  even  the 
crow. 
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Father . I see  you  are  quite  ignorant  of  its 
nature.  The  great,  black  crow  which,  one 
would  think,  might  almost  swallow  the  King- 
bird alive,  dares  not  stay  in  its  sight.  The 
largest  hawk  may  well  be  afraid  of  it,  and  own 
its  power;  and  I doubt  whether  the  eagle 
would  be  able  to  drive  away  the  courageous 
little  creature. 

Emily.  I should  like  to  know  what  it  is,  that 
makes  this  small  bird  so  very  powerful. 

Father.  It  is  its  wisdom  and  activity.  I 
have  seen  a hawk  fly  over  a hedge,  where  a 
Kingbird  had  its  nest,  and  whether  the  little 
creature  thought  the  bird  of  prey  intended  to 
rob  its  nest  and  eat  its  young  ones,  or  whether 
it  thought  it  safest  to  attack  the  great  robber 
first,  I do  not  know ; but,  in  an  instant,  it  left 
the  nest,  and,  as  quick  as  thought,  was  close 
upon  the  hawk. 

Joseph.  Why,  father,  did  the  Kingbird  fly  in 
front  of  the  hawk,  and  attempt  to  conquer  it  by 
open  force  ? 

Father.  No,  no ; it  was  too  wise  to  act  in  that 
way.  It  knew  too  well  what  would  be  the 
result,  if  it  had  put  itself  in  the  way  of  the 
hawk’s  sharp  beak,  or  strong,  hooked  claws. 
The  Kingbird  flew  above  the  hawk,  and  then 
darted  down  with  its  sharp,  little  beak,  some- 
times upon  the  hawk’s  head,  sometimes  upon 
■ its  back,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  tender 
I parts  of  its  body  under  its  wings. 

,/  Emily.  The  Kingbird,  then,  must  be  a very 
|[  sprightly  little  creature,  thus  to  be  able  to  out- 
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fly  the  great  hawk,  and  compel  it  to  flee  from 
the  fury  of  this  little  bird. 

Father.  Yes;  it  could  not  have  done  this, 
if  it  had  not  been  wonderfully  active ; for  you 
may  be  sure  the  hawk  tried  with  all  its  might 
to  get  away ; hut  the  Kingbird  flew  so  swiftly 
around  its  enemy,  and  darted  up  and  down  so 
quickly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  hawk 
to  leave  it  behind.  This  little  bird  will  often 
tease  large  birds  in  that  way  for  an  hour  at  a 
time. 

Joseph.  I should  think  they  would  turn 
upon  the  little  aggressor,  and  give  him  a 
severe  chastisement  for  his  impudence  and 
presumption. 

Father.  They  sometimes  do;  but  the  expert 
little  fellow  will  dart  at  their  eyes,  and  so  tor- 
ment them  that  they  are  glad  to  hang  their 
heads,  ancT  strive  to  escape  from  their  pursuer 
by  flight.  If  they  alight  upon  a tree,  the 
Kingbird  will  sometimes  settle  on  a branch 
above  them,  and  wait  till  they  again  take 
wing.  In  this  way,  it  will  go  on  until  it  is 
sure  that  they  are  far  enough  from  its  nest, 
and  too  tired  to  do  it  any  harm. 

Emily.  Why,  it  must  be  regarded  by  the 
farmer,  as  a very  useful  bird,  and  as  a good 
protector  to  the  hens  and  chickens.  I hope 
there  are  no  drawbacks  upon  its  character. 

Father.  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  like  many 
girls  and  boys,  it  is  not  wholly  devoid  of 
faults ; for,  as  an  offset  to  its  good  qualities, 
it  often  destroys  the  farmers’  bees ; but  the 
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good  which  it  does  them,  by  protecting  their 
poultry  from  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
greatly  overbalances  the  mischief  which  it 
does.  Hence,  they  never  allow  this  bird  to  be 
destroyed. 

Joseph . This  is  truly  a very  amusing  history 
of  the  Kingbird.  But,  father,  I do  not  see 
what  moral  you  can  teach  from  it,  except  it  be 
to  imitate  its  quarrelsome  disposition. 

Father.  It  is  not  the  quarrelsome  behavior 
of  the  Kingbird  that  I wish  you  to  copy.  The 
little  bird  knows  of  no  better  way  of  defend- 
ing its  young  ones,  and  is  only  doing  its  duty 
when  it  drives  away  the  hawks  and  crows. 
But  God  has  given  you  reason  to  persuade; 
and  has  made  you  capable  of  overcoming  evil 
with  good. 

Emily.  Well,  I have  been  trying  to  think 
what  lesson  we  could  learn  from  tlfe  conduct 
of  the  Kingbird,  and  I can  think  of  no  other, 
than  the  duty  of  protecting  the  iveak  and  in- 
nocent from  the  rapacity  of  the  strong  and 
selfish. 

Father.  This  is  one  lesson  which  we  may 
learn ; but  what  I wish  you  to  notice  more 
particularly,  is,  the  difference  which  is  made  by 
the  way  of  doing  any  thing.  If  the  Kingbird 
were  to  attack  die  great  powerful  hawk 
clumsily  and  lazily,  instead  of  driving  its 
enemy  away,  it  would  become  a prey  itself. 
It  is  the  power  of  wisdom  and  activity  over 
mere  size  and  strength , that  you  may  learn 
from  the  Kingbird.  Never  think  that  you  can 
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not  do  your  duty,  because  you  are  small  and 
weak,  or  have  no  time.  Contrivance  and  exer- 
tion will  do  wonders. 

Questions. — 1.  Why  is  the  lion  called  the  king  of  beasts , and  the 
eagle,  the  king  of  fords  ? 2.  What  entitles  the  kingbird  to  its  name  ? 

3.  By  what  means  does  it  master  the  crow  or  hawk  ? 4.  How  does 
the  kingbird  drive  the  hawk  from  its  nest  ? 5.  How  does  the  king- 

bird manage  when  the  hawk  turns  upon  it?  6.  Can  you  mention  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  this  bird?  7.  What  lesson  may  you  learn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  kingbird  ? 

Why  the  rising  inflection  on  beasts , and  the  falling  on  birds , second 
paragraph?  See  Part  I.,  Section  Y.,  6.  Why  are  some  words 
printed  in  Italics?  How  are  they  to  be  expressed?  Are  all  the 
emphatic  words  printed  in  Italics  ? 


WESSON  XXVII* 

Fick'  le,  -wavering ; change-  i Pro  vi'  sion,  food ; victuals. 

able.  Ex  haust'  ed,  consumed. 

Se'  ri  ous,  sober ; grave.  Ex  pir'  ed,  died ; perished. 

Wan'  der  er,  rover;  rambler.  E ter'  ni  tt,  endless  duration. 
Sa'  vor  y,  delicious.  Col  lect',  gather. 

Des'  ert,  deserted  region.  Treas'  ures,  stores. 

Fer' tile,  fruitful;  productive.  Affrights',  terrifies;  alarms. 
Re  fresh'  ment,  food  ; sus-  Tri'  fle,  spend  idly. 

tenance.  Des'  ti  tute,  devoid. 

Con  ven'  ient,  fit ; suitable.  I Per'  ish  ed,  died ; expired. 

THE  FAMISHED  WANDERER. 

1.  “I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  a 
story,”  said  a fickle  and  thoughtless  youth  to  his 
teacher.  “ I do  dislike  serious  instruction.” 

2.  “ Listen,  then  !”  said  the  teacher.  u A 
wanderer  filled  his  traveling  sack  with  savory 
meats  and  fruits,  as  his  way  would  lead  him 
across  a wide  desert.  During  the  first  few 
days,  he  journeyed  through  smiling,  fertile 
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fields.  But  instead  of  plucking  the  fruits 
which  nature  here  offered  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  traveler,  he  found  it  more  convenient  to 
eat  of  the  provisions  which  he  carried  with 
him. 

3.  u He  soon  reached  the  desert.  After 
journeying  onward  for  a few  days,  his  whole 
store  of  food  was  exhausted.  lie  now  began 
to  wail  and  lament ; for  nowhere  sprouted  even 
a blade  of  grass  ; every  thing  was  covered 
with  burning  sand.  After  suffering  for  sev- 
eral days  the  pains  of  hunger  and  thirst,  he 
expired.” 

4.  “ It  was  very  foolish  in  him,”  said  the 
youth,  “to  forget  that  he  had  to  cross  the 
desert.” 

5.  “ Host  thou  act  more  wisely  ?”  asked  the 
teacher,  in  an  earnest  tone.  “ Thou  art  set- 
ting forth  upon  the  journey  of  life, — a journey 
that  leads  to  Eternity.  Now  is  the  time  when 
thou  shouldst  seek  after  knowledge,  and  col- 
lect the  treasures  of  wisdom;  but  the  labor 
affrights  thee,  and  thou  dost  prefer  to  trifle 
away  the  spring-time  of  thy  years,  amid  use- 
less and  childish  pleasures.  Continue  to  act 
thus,  and  thou  wilt  yet,  upon  the  journey  of 
life,  destitute  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  fare  even 
worse  than  the  unhappy  wanderer  who  perish- 
ed in  the  desert.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  fickle  youth  say  to  his  teacher?  2. 
What  story  did  the  teacher  relate  to  him  ? 3.  What  did  the  youth 

thiuk  of  this  man  ? 4.  What  application  did  the  teacher  make  of  this 

story  ? 5.  What  is  meant  by  the  spring  time  of  thy  years  ? 6.  What, 

by  the  journey  of  life  ? 
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LESSON  XXVIIL 

Prod'  ttcts,  things  produced.  \ Con  vey'  ance,  transportation. 
Com'  merce,  traffic.  Ar'  ti  cles,  commodities. 

Pro  duc'  ed,  yielded ; raised.  Mer'  chand  ise,  commodities  ; 
Quan'  ti  ties,  amounts.  goods. 

Sup  pli'  ed,  furnished.  j Ca  nal',  water-course. 

Pro  duc'  tions,  products.  Fa  oil'  i ties,  advantages. 

Com  mod'  i ties,  goods ; wares.  In  debt'  ed,  under  obligation. 
Ben'  e fit  ed,  profited.  En'  ter  prise,  undertaking. 

Sep'  a rate,  disunited ; distinct.  1 An7  ces  tors,  forefathers. 

BENEFITS  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.  The  exchange  of  the  products  of  one 
country  for  those  of  another,  is  called  com- 
merce. All  countries  will  not  produce  the 
same  things ; -but,  by  means  of  exchange,  each 
country  may  enjoy  all  the  products  of  the 
others. 

2.  Cotton  will  not  grow  in  the  Northern 
States ; but  it  is  produced,  in  great  quantities, 
in  the  Southern  States ; and,  as  the  planters 
can  not  spin  it  and  weave  it  as  cheaply  as  we 
can,  it  answers  best  for  them,  therefore,  to  send 
us  the  raw  cotton,  while  they,  in  exchange, 
take  part  of  the  cloth  made  of  the  cotton ; and 
thus  both  we  and  they  are  best  supplied. 

3.  Tea,  again,  comes  from  China,  and  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies;  while  lemons  and  or- 
anges come  from  Portugal,  and  other  southern 
countries.  But  we  get  all  these  productions 
in  exchange  for  various  commodities  which  we, 
in  this  climate,  produce  much  easier  and  cheap- 
er than  they  could  be  produced  in  China,  the 
West  Indies,  or  Portugal.  Thus  the  people 
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of  each  country  are  benefited  by  the  ex- 
change. 

4.  How  useful  is  water  for  commerce  ! The 
sea  seems  to  keep  different  countries  separate ; 
but  the  purposes  of  commerce  become  the 
means  of  bringing  them  together.  If  there 
were  land  between  this  country  and  Europe, 
the  conveyance  of  most  articles  of  merchandise 
over  it,  would  cost  more  than  they  are  worth. 

5.  Think  how  many  horses  it  would  require 
to  draw  such  a load  as  comes  in  one  ship ; and 
they  must  eat  and  rest  on  their  journey.  But 
the  winds  are  the  horses  which  carry  the  ship 
along  over  the  sea ; and  they  cost  us  nothing 
but  to  spread  the  sails. 

6.  Then,  too,  the  ship  moves  easily,  because 
it  floats  on  the  water,  instead  of  dragging  on 
the  ground  like  a wagon.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  made  canals  in  many  places,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  goods  by  water.  One  or  two 
horses  can  easily  draw  a boat  along  a canal 
with  a load,  which  several  hundred  horses 
could  not  move,  if  it  were  on  the  ground. 

7.  By  means  of  railroads,  also,  merchandise 
can  be  conveyed  much  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  by  horse -power.  For  almost 
all  these  facilities  in  commerce,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  ancestors. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  commerce?  2.  By  what  means  may  one 
country  enjoy  the  products  of  another?  3.  Where  is  cotton  pro- 
duced ? 4.  Where  is  it  manufactured  into  cloth  ? 5.  From  what 
countries  do  we  receive  tea,  sugar,  lemons  and  oranges?  6.  Why  is 
the  exchange  of  commodities  beneficial?  7.  How  are  seas  useful? 
8.  What  is  the  benefit  of  canals  and  railroads? 
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LESSON  XXIX* 

Com  plaint',  lament.  ! G-rum'  bling,  murmuring. 

Con  tent'  ed,  satisfied;  happy.  Dis  turbs',  disquiets;  agitates. 
Lay,  song.  Grieve,  pain ; afflict. 

La  ment'  ed,  bewailed.  Ten'  der  ness,  kind  attention. 

Splen' did,  showy;  magnificent.  Lord'  ly,  stately;  lofty. 

Pal'  age,  splendid  residence.  Dis  tress',  pain  ; anguish. 

JV  li  us  Ce'  sar,  a Roman  De  mand',  ask;  call  for. 

emperor.  j Pris'  on,  place  of  confinement. 

THE  YELLOW-BIRD’S  COMPLAINT. 

1.  A Yellow-Bird  complained  one  day, 

That  he  was  not  contented  ; 

That,  though  he  sung  a cheerful  lay, 

His  fate  he  oft  lamented. 

2.  His  loving  mistress,  Mary  Jane, 

Was,  at  the  time,  so  near  him, 

That  she  could  hear  the  Bird  complain; 
He  meant  that  she  should  hear  him. 

3.  “ Why,  Ned,”  said  she,  “ ’tis  strange,  indeed ! 

You  are  my  dearest  treasure  ; 

I give  you  every  thing  you  need, — 

I always  do,  with  pleasure. 

4.  “You  have  a splendid  palace  here; 

You’re  rich  as  Julius  Cesar; 

This  grumbling,  then,  ’tis  very  clear, 

Is  quite  unkind  to  me,  sir. 

5.  “ What  is  it,  that  disturbs  you  so  ? 

Why  sing  you  thus  so  sadly  ? 
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What  can  I do  ? Pray,  let  me  know ; 
I’d  do  it  for  yon  gladly.” 

6.  In  tender  tones,  the  Bird  replied  : 

“ Those  words,  dear  lady,  grieve  me ; 
I never  once  your  love  denied ; 

I feel  it  all, — believe  me. 


7.  u I thank  you  for  your  tenderness, 

And  for  this  lordly  dwelling ; 

Yet  blame  me  not  that  keen  distress 
Within  my  breast  is  swelling. 

8.  ■?*'  One  thing  alone,  my  mistress  dear, 

Since  you  demand  a reason, 

Robs  me  of  all  my  pleasure  here, — ■ 

My  'palace  is  a prison .” 

Questions. — 1.  Can  wealth  and  splendor  impart  happiness  ? 2. 

Can  we  be  happy  when  we  are  not  contented  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  you  Ye,  'tis,  I'd  7 Why  are 
these  words  contracted  ? What  sound  has  s in  pleasure  7 In  prison  ? 
Part  I.,  Section  IL,  Exercise  IIL 


LESSON  XXX* 


Do  mes'  tic,  belonging  to  home. 
Fes'  ti  yals,  feasts,  or  feastings. 
Cel  e bra'  tions,  observances ; 
ceremonials. 

Sur  pass'  es,  exceeds ; excels. 
Pon7  der,  think  ; consider. 

Con  trive',  devise ; plan. 

Pro  cure',  get  for ; obtain. 

Pe  cul'  iar,  particular ; special. 
En  gag'  ed,  employed. 

Leis'  ure,  spare ; disengaged. 


Ev'  er-greens,  plants  always 
green;  perennials. 

Per  plex'  i ty,  embarrassment. 
G-rat'  i fi  ed,  pleased. 

Fil'  ial,  becoming  a child. 

To'  ken,  sign ; mark. 

Priz'  es,  highly  values. 

Hes'  i ta  ting,  pausing ; stop- 
ping. 

Sat  is  fao'  tion,  gratification. 
E mo'  tion,  feeling. 
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THE  MOTHER’S  BIRTHDAY. 


1.  In  every  domestic  circle  there  occur  fes- 
tivals, more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the 
fondness  of  the  family  for  such  celebrations ; 
but,  with  good  children,  the  birthday  of  their 
father  or  mother  far  surpasses  all  other  days 
of  rejoicing.  Long  before  it  arrives,  they 
ponder  and  contrive  in  what  way  they  can 
procure  their  dear  parents  the  greatest  sur- 
prise and  delight. 

2.  This  was  the  case,  indeed,  with  the  child- 
ren of  farmer  Oswald.  Their  mother’s  birth- 
day came  in  mid-winter.  Each  of  the  children 
thought  of  something  which  might  afford  her 
a peculiar  pleasure.  The  girls  were  actively 
engaged  in  sewing  and  knitting;  and,  at  every 
leisure  hour,  the  sons  wrote  and  painted.  But 
Charles,  the  youngest  of  the  boys,  who  was 
not  far  advanced  in  reading  and  writing, 
could  not  think  what  to  do  to  delight  and 
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surprise  his  mother,  and  he  was  very  sor- 
rowful. 

3.  When  his  elder  brother,  Theodore,  ob- 
served this,  he  pitied  him,  and  said : “ Dear 
Charles,  I can  neither  advise  nor  help  you; 
but  go  to  our  teacher ; he  is  a kind,  good  man, 
and  I think  he  will  readily  contrive  something, 
with  which  you  may  delight  the  heart  of  our 
mother.”  Charles  followed  his  brother’s  ad- 
vice ; for  he  thought  it  very  good,  and  went, 
at  once,  to  his  teacher  and  told  him  of  his 
trouble. 

4.  “ If  it  were  summer,”  said  the  boy,  “ I 
know  very  well  what  I would  do.  I would 
then  go  into  the  garden,  and  gather  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  and  I would  search  the  woods 
and  fields  for  wild  plants  and  evergreens,  then 
I would  form  them  into  a wreath  for  my  dear 
mother.  But  I can  not  do  that  now ; for  the 
ground  is  all  covered  with  snow.” 

5.  “ Your  perplexity,  my  dear  Charles,” 
kindly  replied  his  teacher,  “ can,  I think, 
easily  be  helped.  You  need  only  tell  your 
mother  what  you  have  just  told  me,  and  I am 
sure  that  she  will  be  more  highly  gratified  than 
she  would  be  at  the  most  costly  present.” 

6.  “ 0,”  replied  Charles,  quickly,  “ I often 
tell  her  that,  and  she  knows  how  dearly  I love 
her ; but,  on  her  birthday,  I should  like  to  do 
something  better,  and  I can  not  think  of  any 
thing !” 

7.  “ Listen,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  teacher, 
soothingly.  “ To  the  heart  of  a mother  there 
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is  nothing  better  or  more  welcome  than  filial 
love.  And  were  you  to  bring  her  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  they  would  be  of  little 
value  to  your  mother,  if  your  heart  felt  no  love  ! 
for  her.  Every,  token  of  your  affection  is  a 
jewel  in  her  eyes,  and  she  is  never  weary  of 
receiving  proofs  thereof,  and  she  prizes  even 
the  slightest.  But,  in  order  that  you  may  ex- 
press your  feelings  on  this  occasion  differently, 
if  not  better  than,  on  other  days,  I will  write 
them  for  you  in  some  neat  little  verses.” 

8.  The  boy  was  highly  delighted  when  he 
heard  this.  His  teacher,  at  once,  seated  him- 
self at  his  desk,  and,  after  a short  time,  he 
called  the  boy,  and  read  to  him  what  he  had 
written. 

9.  “ 0,  that  reads  as  if  it  came  right  from 
my  heart,  my  dearest  teacher,”  cried  the  boy, 
joyfully,  “ and  my  mother  will  be  greatly 
pleased  with  it !” 

10.  “ And  now,  my  dear  Charles,”  said  his 
teacher,  “ it  remains  for  you  to  learn  the  verses 
by  heart,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  repeat 

them,  day  after  to-morrow,  without  hesitating. 
But,  as  soon  as  you  have  committed  them  per- 
fectly to  memory,  come  to  me  again,  that  I 
may  teach  you  how  to  recite  them  properly.” 

11.  The  boy  ran  leaping  and  skipping 
homeward  to  his  brother,  and  showed  him 
the  birthday  gift  of  his  kind  teacher.  He 

then,  at  once,  set  about  learning  the  verses, 
and,  as  he  was  very  diligent,  in  a few  hours 
his  task  was  completed.  His  teacher  express- 
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ed  his  satisfaction  at  this,  and  had  but  few  cor- 
rections to  make  in  his  manner  of  reciting  the 
lines,  and  these  were  gratefully  heeded.  This 
shows  how  easily  and  happily  those  things  are 
accomplished,  in  which  the  heart  is  interested. 

12.  On  the  morning  of  the  festival  day,  all 
the  children  entered  their  mother’s  chamber 
together.  The  older  ones  first  brought  their 
gifts  ; then  came  the  younger  ones  with  theirs. 
Charles,  the  youngest,  was  the  last.  He  now 
began  : 

13.  “ The  winter  has  no  plants  nor  flowers, — 

Has  naught  hut  ice  and  snow  ; 

No  birds  are  in  the  leafless  bowers  ; 

Cold  lies  the  earth  below. 

14.  “ But,  ah ! thy  birthday  dawns  for  me 

Bright  as  the  sunniest  day, 

And  all  around  looks  smilingly, 

As  in  a morn  in  May. 

15.  “Yet,  still,  alas  ! where’er  I look, 

No  flower  nor  plant  I see, 

Or  I would  hasten  there,  to  pluck 
The  fairest  wreath  for  thee. 

16.  “ What  can  I do  ? take,  mother  dear, 

This  hand,  this  kiss  so  true, 

And  hadst  thou  not,  for  many  a year, 
My  heart — I’d  give  that  too.” 

IT.  And  the  delighted  and  affected  mother 
drew  her  dear  boy  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed 
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the  rosy  lips  which  had  uttered  the  sweet 
lines,  and  then  embraced  each  of  her  children 
with  deep  emotion,  and  gratitude  for  their  filial 
love  and  affection. 

18.  And  the  father,  who  was,  also,  present, 
did  the  same,  and  then  exclaimed : f Happy 
are  they  who  find  joy  in  their  children  ! And 
may  this  happiness,”  said  he  to  the  mother, 
“ be  our  lot  for  many,  many  years,  as  fully 
and  sincerely  as  on  this  your  birthday.” 

Questions. — 1.  How  do  good  children  regard  the  birthday  of  their 
parents?  2.  What  is  said  of  farmer  Oswald’s  children?  3.  What 
did  Theodore  tell  Charles  to  do  ? 4.  What  did  Charles  say  to  his 
teacher  ? 5.  What  did  his  teacher  tell  him  to  do  ? 6.  What  reply 

did  Charles  make  ? 7.  What  did  the  teacher  then  say  to  him  ? 8. 

What  did  Charles  say,  on  receiving  the  verses  ? 9.  What  did  the 

teacher  tell  him  to  do?  10.  After  repeating  those  verses,  what  did 
the  mother  do ? 11.  What  did  the  father  say? 


LESSON  XXXI* 


Prov'  erb,  maxim ; saying. 
Quote,  cite ; repeat. 

A dopt',  take  to  one’s  self. 

Ad'  age,  proverb ; saying. 

Pat'  tern,  sample ; model. 

Ap  point'  ed,  set ; allotted. 

Pre  ci'  sion,  accuracy. 

Se  lec'  tion,  choice.  [sition. 
Ar  range'  ment,  order ; dispo- 


IDe  fects',  faults ; blemishes. 
Im  prov'  ed,  bettered. 

Mar'  red,  injured  ; impaired. 
Ap  prov'  ed,  commended. 

In  spec'  tion,  examination. 
Yiew'  ing,  examining. 
Wrought,  worked. 

Pa'  tience,  perseverance. 
Care'  less  ness,  heedlessness. 


“THE  MORE  HASTE  THE  LESS  SPEED.” 

1.  “ The  more  haste  the  less  speed,”  is  a 
proverb  which  old  people  often  quote  to  the 
young,  who  are  apt  to  act  as  if  they  thought, 
<e  The  more  haste  the  greater  speed,”  would  be 
a better  proverb  for  them  to  adopt. 
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2.  Rachel  Rushton  was  a very  active  little 
girl ; but,  when  she  was  told  to  do  any  thing, 
she  did  it  in  such  haste,  that  she  either  spoiled 
it,  or  was  obliged  to  do  it  over  again,  thus  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  the  adage : e(  The  more  haste 
the  less  speed.” 

3.  Delia  Cushman,  one  of  her  neighbors,  was 
a girl  of  quite  different  habits.  Every  duty 
which  was  required  of  her,  she  was  careful  to 
perform  in  the  very  best  manner.  She  had 
early  been  taught  that  “ whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.” 

4.  Rachel  and  Delia  attended  the  same 
school,  and  both  were  taught  by  the  same 
teacher,  the  various  branches  of  needle-work. 
One  day  they  both  received  the  same  pattern 
to  work  from,  and  were  requested  to  have 
their  work  finished  by  a certain  day,  on  which 
several  ladies  of  the  village  were  to  visit  the 
school. 

5.  The  girls  took  their  patterns  home,  and, 
two  days  before  the  time  appointed,  Rachel 
brought  her  work,  and  showed  it  to  her  teach- 
er. Although  she  had  copied  the  pattern,  as 
to  form,  with  great  precision,  she  had  been 
careless  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  colors. 

6.  The  teacher  pointed  out  the  defects,  and 
Rachel  was  obliged  to  take  out  a great  part 
of  her  work,  and  to  do  it  over  again.  Al- 
though she  greatly  improved  it  the  second 
time,  yet,  in  her  haste  to  have  it  done,  she  had 
broken  her  threads,  and  several  large  knots 
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were  plainly  to  be  seen,  which  sadly  marred 
its  beauty. 

7.  On  the  day  appointed,  Delia  brought  her 
work,  all  nicely  finished,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  her  teacher,  who  highly  approved 
the  manner,  in  which  it  had  been  done,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table,  side  by  side  with  Rachel’s, 
for  inspection. 

8.  On  viewing  the  work,  the  ladies,  without 
knowing  by  whom  it  had  been  done,  remarked 
that  one  of  the  pieces  was  really  beautiful,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  wrought  with  great  care 
and  patience  ; while  the  other  seemed  to  have 
been  done  with  quite  too  much  haste  and  care- 
lessness. It  plainly  proves  the  truth  of  the 
adage  : “ The  more  haste  the  less  speed.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  proverb  do  old  people  often  quote  to  the 
young?  2.  How  do  young  people  often  act?  3.  What  is  said  of 
Rachel  Rushton  ? 4.  What,  of  Delia  Cushman  ? 5.  How  did  Rachel, 

at  first,  work  the  pattern  given  by  her  teacher  ? 6.  How,  the  second 

time?  7.  How  did  Delia  work  hers?  8.  What  remarks  did  tho 
ladies  make  on  their  work  ? 


LESSON  XXXII* 


Pro  pos'  ed,  offered. 

Ao  com'  pa  ny,  go  with. 

Or'  der  ed,  gave  orders  for. 
Ac  cost'  ed,  addressed. 

Re  gard'  ing,  considering. 

Se  verk',  harsh  ; rigid. 

Re  buke',  reproof. 

Foam'  ing,  sweating  profusely. 
Pant'  ing,  breathing  rapidly. 
Jad'  ed,  tired  ; wearied. 


Ap  proach'  ed,  came  near. 
Con'  se  quence,  result. 

In'  stanc  es,  cases ; examples. 
Ac  quir'  ing,  getting ; obtain- 
ing. 

Sloth'  ful  ness,  idleness ; lazi- 
ness. 

ISTeg'  li  gence,  carelessness. 
Ex  treme',  utmost  point. 

Ap  plies',  is  applicable. 
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“THE  MORE  HASTE  THE  LESS  SPEED.” 

CONTINUED. 

1.  Many  years  ago,  an  old  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Robinson,  was  traveling  on  horseback 
to  Boston.  He  stopped  at  a tavern  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  city,  and  put  up  for  the 
night. 

2.  At  the  same  house  were  two  young  men 
who  were  traveling,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
same  place.  On  learning  that  Mr.  Robinson 
was  traveling  to  Boston,  they  proposed  to  ac- 
company him  the  next  day. 

3.  “Very  wen,”  said  he,  “I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  your  company  ; but,  if  we  expect  to  reach 
the  city  of  Boston  to-morrow,  we  must  be  up  in 
season,  take  an  early  breakfast,  and  start  on 
our  journey  in  the  ‘ cool  of  the  day.’  ” 

4.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Robinson  was  up 
before  sunrise,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  well 
fed,  and,  after  taking  his  breakfast,  started  on 
his  journey.  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  two  young  men  came  riding  along 
at  a rapid  rate,  and  thus  accosted  Mr.  Robin- 
son : 

5.  “Well,  uncle,  do  you  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  reach  the  city  to-day?”  “You  will, 
if  you  don’t  ride  too  fast,”  was  the  reply. 

6.  The  young  men,  regarding  this  remark  as 
a severe  rebuke  for  their  fast  riding,  put  their 
whips  to  the  horses,  and  galloped  away,  leaving 
the  old  gentleman  far  in  the  rear,  riding  along 
in  the  dust  which  they  had  raised. 
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7.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Robinson  overtook  the  young  men,  who  were 
riding  slowly  along  on  their  horses,  that  were 
now  foaming  and  panting,  and  completely 
jaded  out. 

8.  As  he  approached  them,  one  of  the  young 

men  cried  out:  “Well,  old  man,  do  you  think 
we  shall  reach  Boston  to-night  ?”  “ You  will,” 

said  Mr.  Robinson,  u if  you  go  fast  enough  /’ 
and  passed  along  by  them. 

9.  The  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Robinson 
rode  into  Boston  before  sundown,  while  the 
young  men  were  obliged  to  put  up  their  horses 
at  the  next  tavern,  fifteen  miles  from  the  city, 
and  had  to  finish  their  journey  the  next  day  : — 
thus,  proving  the  old  proverb  true,  also,  in  this 
case  : “ The  more  haste  the  less  speed.” 

10.  Many  more  instances  might  be  given  to 
show  the  same  result.  But  there  is,  also,  dan- 
ger, on  the  other  hand,  of  being  too  slow,  and 
of  acquiring  the  habit  of  slothfulness  and  neg- 
ligence. 

11.  We  should,  therefore,  try  to  avoid  either 
extreme,  and  learn  to  be  diligent , but  never 
hasty — neither  hasty  in  work,  in  words,  in  tem- 
per, nor  in  actions.  If  you  think  twice  before 
you  speak  once,  you  will  speak  twice  the  bet- 
ter for  it ; and  the  same  rule  applies  to  deedsr 
as  well  as  to  words. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  young  men  propose  to  Mr.  Robinson  ? 
2.  What  reply  did  he  make?  3.  What  did  the  young  men  say,  when 
they  overtook  him?  4.  What  was  his  reply?  5.  How  did  they  ad- 
dress him  when  he  overtook  them  ? 6.  How  did  he  reply  ? 7.  What 
rule  should  we  observe  in  our  conduct? 
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Loi'  ter  ed,  spent  time  idly. 
Sus  que  han'  na,  name  of  a 
river. 

For'  ci  bly,  powerfully. 
Spawn,  eggs  of  fish. 

Per  ceiv'  ed,  observed. 

Con  tem'  plate,  meditate  on. 
Pro  vid'  ed,  furnished. 

Fa  tigue',  great  weariness. 


Sup  port'ed,  sustained ; held  up. 
De  scend',  move  downward. 
Cre  at'  ed,  made;  formed. 

In clos' ed,  fenced;  surrounded. 
Cab'  in,  liut ; cottage. 

Re  flec'  tion,  consideration. 
Fn  tu'  tor  ed,  uninstructed. 
Hab  it  a'  tion,  place  of  abode. 
> Ev'  i dent  ly,  plainly ; clearly. 


A LESSON  FROM  THE  FISHES  AND  BIRDS. 

1.  A gentleman  remarked  to  an  Indian, 
whom  he  saw  busily  employed  fencing  his 
cornfield,  that  he  must  be  very  fond  of  work- 
ing, as  he  had  never  seen  him  idling  away  his 
time,  as  was  common  with  the  Indians. 

2.  “ My  friend,”  replied  the  Indian,  u the 
fishes  in  the  water,  and  the  birds  in  the  air, 
have  taught  me  to  work.  When  I vras  a 
young  man,  I loitered  about,  doing  nothing, 
just  like  the  other  Indians,  who  say  that  work- 
ing is  only  for  whites  and  negroes,  and  that 
the  Indians  were  made  to  hunt  the  deer,  the 
beaver,  the  otter,  and  other  animals. 

3.  “ But,  one  day,  while  I was  hunting,  I 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
sat  down  on  the  water’s  edge  to  rest  awhile. 
There  I was  forcibly  struck  at  seeing  with 
what  industry  the  sun-fish  heaped  small  stones 
together,  to  make  secure  places  for  their 
spawn ; and  all  this  labor  they  did  with  their 
mouth  and  body,  without  hands. 

4.  66  Presently,  a little  bird,  not  far  from  me, 
raised  a song ; and,  while  I was  looking  at  the 


— 
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little  songster,  its  mate,  with  as  much  grass  as 
it  could  hold  in  its  bill,  passed  close  by  me, 
and  flew  into  the  hushes,  where  I perceived 
them,  both  together,  busily  employed  in  build- 
ing their  nest,  and  singing  as  they  went  on 
with  their  work. 

5.  “ I entirely  forgot  my  hunting,  to  contem- 
plate the  objects  that  were  before  me.  I saw 
the  birds  in  the  air,  and  fishes  in  the  water, 
working  diligently  and  cheerfully,  and  all  this 
without  hands.  I thought  it  was  strange,  and 
I became  lost  in  wonder. 

6.  “I  looked  at  myself,  and  saw  my  arms, 
provided  with  hands,  and  fingers  with  joints, 
that  might  be  opened  and  shut  at  my  pleasure. 
I could,  when  I pleased,  take  up  any  thing 
with  these  hands,  hold  it  fast,  let  it  loose,  or 
carry  it  along  with  me. 

‘ 7.  “When  I walked,  I observed  that  I had 
a strong  body,  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  and 
supported  by  stout  limbs,  with  which  I could 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain,  and 
descend  into  the  lowest  valley. 

8.  “ ‘ And  is  it  possible,’  said  I to  myself, 
‘ that  a being  so  wonderfully  formed  as  1 am, 
was  created  to  live  in  idleness  ; while  the 
birds  which  have  no  hands,  and  nothing  but 
their  little  bills  to  help  them,  work  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  without  being  told  to  do  so  ? 

9.  “‘Has  the  great  Creator  given  me  all 
these  limbs  for  no  purpose  ? It  can  not  be. 
I will  go  to  work.’  I did  so.  I went  away 
from  the  village  to  a spot  of  good  land,  in- 
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closed  it,  built  a cabin,  planted  corn,  and  raised 
cattle. 

10.  “ Ever  since  that  time,  I have  enjoyed 
a good  appetite  and  sound  sleep.  While 
others  spend  their  nights  in  dancing,  and  are 
suffering  with  hunger,  I live  in  plenty.  I 
keep  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  fowls.  I am 
happy.  Thus,  my  friend,  the  birds  and  fishes 
have  brought  me  to  reflection,  and  taught  me 
to  work.” 

11.  If  any  of  my  young  friends  think  it  a 
hardship  to  work,  I hope  they  will  go  into  the 
fields,  and,  like  this  untutored  Indian,  learn 
lessons  from  the  creatures  that  God  has  made. 
There  they  will  find  the  little  ants  busy  in 
rearing  their  habitation  ; the  mole,  in  raising  i 
his  hill ; the  birds,  in  building  their  nests ; 
and  the  little  busy  bee,  in  sucking  honey  from 
every  flower. 

12.  Yet  all  these  little  creatures  appear  con-  j 
tented  with  their  lot.  If  God  made  them  to  j 
be  happy,  as  we  suppose  He  did,  why  did  He  j 
not  make  them  to  live  an  idle,  inactive  life  ? | 
Evidently,  because  activity  is  necessary  to  en- 
joyment. If  you  would  be  happy , then,  you 
must  be  active.  Idleness  will  certainly  make 
you  discontented,  wretched,  and  miserable. 

Question’s. — 1.  What  had  taught  the  Indiauto  work  ? 2.  How  had 
he  formerly  spent  his  time  ? 3.  How  were  the  fishes  employed  ? 4. 
How,  the  little  birds  ? 5.  What  did  the  Indian  say  of  himself?  6. 

What  did  he  do?  7.  From  what  may  you  learn  lessons  of  industry? 

8.  What  must  you  do  to  be  happy  ? 9.  What  is  said  of  idleness  ? 10. 
Where  is  the  Susquehanna  river  ? 

What  is  meant  by  friend , tenth  paragraph  ? Why  the  rising  inflec- 
tion on  so  and  purpose , eighth  ar.d  ninth  paragraphs  ? 
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Di'ary,  account  of  daily  events. 
Ad  mi  ra'tion,  wonder ; delight. 
Brill' iancy,  splendor;  bright- 
ness. 

A pace',  quickly ; speedily. 

Ac  com'  pa  ni  ed,  attended. 
G-raz'  ing,  feeding  on  grass. 

Re  fresh'  ing,  reviving. 

A bund'  ance,  great  plenty. 

Af  ford'  ed,  gave;  yielded. 
Stern,  severe;  rigid;  harsh. 


Con  vin'  ced,  persuaded. 

Con  tra  dict'o  ry,  inconsistent. 
Ap  proach',  draw  near. 

Com  pli'  ed,  yielded  to. 

In  dulg'  ed,  gratified. 

Per  pet'  u al  ly,  constantly. 
Reg'  u late,  arrange  ; adjust. 
Un  err'  ing,  incapable  of  error. 
De  signs',  plans ; intentions. 
Per  vert'  ed,  wrongly  used. 
In  ev'  i ta  ble,  unavoidable. 


ENJOYMENT  OE  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

1.  Present'  enjoyment  is  all  that  very  young 
people  usually  think  of.  While  Herman  had 
the  pleasures  of  sliding  on  the  ice,  and  mak- 
ing snow-heaps  in  various  shapes,  he  wished  it 
might  always  he  winter.  His  father,  hearing 
him  express  that  desire,  directed  him  to  write 
it  down  in  the  last  leaf  of  his  diary. 

2.  The  winter  quickly  glided  away,  and  the 

spring  followed  in  due  time.  Herman  now 
walked  into  the  garden  with  his  father,  and 
viewed  with  admiration  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  earliest  flowers.  Their  perfume 
and  brilliancy  afforded  him  the  highest  delight. 
“ 0,”  said  Herman,  16  that  it  were  always 
spring  !”  “ Write  that  wish  in  your  diary,” 

said  his  father. 

3.  The  trees  which  were  lately  only  bud- 
ding, were  now  covered  with  full-grown  leaves, 
and  summer  was  hastening  on  apace.  Her- 
man, one  day,  accompanied  by  his  parents, 
and  two  of  his  cousins,  went  on  a visit  to  a 
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neighboring  village.  The  ride  was  a delightful 
one.  The  birds  were  singing  among  the  trees, 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  grazing  upon  the 
meadows,  and  the  grain,  yet  green,  was  waving 
in  the  fields.  Delighted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  scene  : “ 0,”  said  Herman,  “ that  it  might 
always  be  summer  .1”  “ Write  that  in  your 

book,”  said  his  father. 

4.  The  autumn,  at  length,  arrived,  and  the 
same  party  repeated  the  visit  to  the  village. 
The  sky  was  free  from  clouds,  and  a gentle 
breeze  kept  the  air  cool  and  refreshing.  The 
orchards  were  filled  with  the  choicest  fruits. 
Peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and  grapes,  were 
seen  in  great  abundance ; and  the  pleasure  of 
gathering  them,  afforded  the  children  additional 
delight. 

5.  “ This  season  of  rich  abundance,  Her- 
man,” said  his  father,  “will  soon  pass  away, 
and  stern  winter  will  succeed  it.”  Herman 
again  wished  that  the  present  happy  season 
would  always  continue,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  winter  would  so  soon 
approach.  “ Write  that  wish  in  your  book,” 
said  the  father,  “ and  then  read  to  me  what  you 
have  written.” 

6.  Herman  was  soon  convinced  how  unrea- 
sonable and  contradictory  had  been  his  de- 
sires. In  the  winter,  he  wished  it  to  be  al- 
ways winter;  in  the  spring,  he  wished  for  a 
continuance  of  that  season;  in  the  summer,  he 
wished  it  never  to  depart;  and,  when  autumn 
came,  it  afforded  him  too  many  delicious  fruits 
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to  permit  him  to  have  a single  wish  for  the  ap- 
proach of  winter. 

7.  “ My  dear  Herman,”  said  his  father,  “ I 
am  not  displeased  with  you  for  enjoying  the 
present  moment,  and  thinking  it  the  best  that 
can  happen  to  you ; but  you  see  how  necessary 
it  is  that  our  wishes  should  not  always  be  com- 
plied with.  God  knows  how  to  govern  this 
world  much  better  than  any  human  being. 
Had  you,  last  winter,  been  indulged  in  your 
wish,  we  should  have  had  neither  spring,  sum- 
mer, nor  autumn;  the  earth  would  have  been 
perpetually  covered  with  snow. 

8.  “ The  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  would  either  have  been  starved,  or 
frozen  to  death ; and  even  the  pleasures  of 
sliding,  or  making  images  of  snow,  would  have 
soon  become  tiresome  to  you.  It  is  for  our 
happiness  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  course  of  nature ; for,  if  we  had,  the 
wise  and  unerring  designs  of  Providence,  in 
favor  of  mankind,  would  then,  most  probably, 
be  perverted  to  their  own  inevitable  ruin.” 

9.  With  life  He  clothes  the  spring, 

With  heat  the  summer  warms ; 

He  spreads  th’  autumnal  feast, 

And  rides  on  wint’ry  storms. 

Questions. — 1.  What  do  very  young  people  usually  think  of?  2. 
What  wish  did  Herman  express,  while  sliding  on  the  ice,  &a  3. 
What  did  his  father  direct  him  to  do  ? 4.  What  caused  Herman  to 

wish  “it  were  always  spring?”  5.  What  caused  him  to  wish  “it 
might  always  be  summer?”  6.  When  did  he  make  another  wish?  7. 
In  what  different  seasons  did  he  make  these  wishes  ? 8.  What  did 

his  father  say  to  him?  9.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  Her- 
man’s first  wish  had  been  gratified  ? 
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Es  pe'  cial  ly,  particularly. 
Ar'  dent,  warm ; affectionate. 
Hush'  ed,  stilled ; silenced. 

As'  pect,  view ; appearance. 
Des'  o late,  dreary ; destitute. 
Cher'  ish,  foster ; encourage. 
Mis  for'  tune,  calamity. 


Ex  pe'  ri  ence,  knowledge 
gained  by  trial  or  observa- 
tion. 

Dis  ap  point'  ment,  failure  of 
expectation  or  desire. 

Sad'  den  ed,  made  gloomy. 

Dusk'  y,  darkish ; obscure. 


This  piece  should  be  read  in  a lively,  spirited  manner,  except  the  4th 
paragraph,  which  should  be  expressed  much  slower,  and  in  a grave 
tone  of  voice. 


“A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR.” 

1.  “I  wish  yon  a happy  New  Year  !”  What 
pleasant  words  are  these,  especially,  to  the  ears 
of  the  young  ! How  many  bright  hopes  and 
ardent  desires  spring  up  in  the  youthful  heart, 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  Year ! 

2.  It  matters  not  that  the  season  is  cold, 
that  the  flowers  are  dead,  that  the  forests  have 
put  off  their  livery  of  green,  that  the  earth  is 
covered  with  snow,  that  the  music  of  birds  is 
hushed,  that  the  laughing  rivulets  are  turned 
into  ice,  that  the  air  is  chill,  and  the  aspect  of 
nature  is  desolate  and  gloomy. 

3.  The  eyes  of  the  young  can  see  beauty 
everywhere.  Boys  and  girls  can  frolic  over 
the  snow,  though  it  be  a winding-sheet  that 
Wraps  their  summer  playmates, — the  butter- 
cups, the  violets,  and  roses, — in  the  tomb. 
Such  is  youth,  joyous,  hopeful,  playful,  laugh- 
ing youth  ! 

4.  The  old  are  apt  to  cherish  more  sober, 
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perhaps,  gloomy  views.  Experience,  disap- 
pointment, and  misfortune,  have  saddened  their 
hearts  : the  sky  with  them  is  apt  to  be  hung 
with  clouds  : not  winter  only,  but  summer, 
even,  is  dim  and  dusky  to  them.  The  New 
Year  in  opening  upon  them,  brings  as  much  of 
fear  as  of  hope.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  young  and  the  old. 

5.  But,  come  away,  hoys  and  girls  ; ’tis 
New  Year’s  day  : let  us  all  be  happy, — happy 
in  being  gay,  cheerful,  and  kind, — happy  in 
saying  and  doing  pleasant  things  to  others, — 
happy  in  our  thoughts, — happy  in  our  words, 
and  happy  in  our  deeds ! 

Questions. — 1.  What  are  pleasant  words  to  the  young?  2.  Why? 
3.  What  do  not  deprive  them  of  enjoyment?  4.  What  is  said  of 
the  eyes  of  the  young  ? 5.  How  is  it  with  the  old  ? 6.  In  what  may 

you  enjoy  a happy  New  Year?  7.  What  is  meant  by  summer  play- 
mates l 
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Di'  A logue,  conversation.  i Ed  u ca'  tion,  instruction. 
Blades,  leaves,  or  spires.  De  pend',  rely.  [edge. 

Lone' some,  solitary.  Ig'  no  rance,  want  of  knowl- 

Scat'  ter  ed,  spread ; sowed.  Bane'  ful,  poisonous. 

Vot'  ed,  cast  a vote.  In'  flu  ence,  effect ; moral 

Grant'  ing,  giving.  * power. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MR.  SIMPLE  AND  MR.  WISEMAN. 

One  bright  July  morning,  as  Mr.  Simple 
was  mowing  in  his  field,  where  the  blades  of 
grass  stood  so  thinly,  that  they  almost  looked 
lonesome,  Mr.  Wiseman  came  riding  along  the 
road,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 
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Wiseman.  Why,  neighbor  Simple,  you  had 
a fine  lot  of  land  here,  with  a strong  soil ; 
but  the  blades  of  grass  are  so  far  apart,  that 
they  might  grow  as  large  as  hoop-poles  and 
not  crowd  each  other. 

Simple.  Yes  ; I was  just  thinking  how  fool- 
ish I have  been ; for  I ought  to  have  sowed 
a bushel  of  good,  hay-seed  upon  this  piece 
of  land ; but  the  truth  is,  I bought  only  a peck, 
and  so  I scattered  it  about  so  much  the  thin- 
ner, and  now  I see  the  result  of  my  folly. 

Wiseman.  Well,  do  you  not  think  you  were 
about  as  foolish  last  spring,  at  our  town-meet- 
ing, when  you  voted  against  granting  any  more 
school  money  for  the  education  of  our  children, 
as  you  were  when  you  scattered  a peck  of  hay- 
seed on  your  field,  when  you  ought  to  have 
sowed  a bushel  ? 

Now,  remember,  Mr.  Simple,  what  I tell 
you : next  year,  wherever  there  is  not  grass  in 
this  lot,  there  will  be  weeds ; and  it  will  be  just 
so  with  the  minds  of  our  children.  If  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  knowledge  are  not  sown  in  their 
minds,  depend  upon  it  the  rank  weeds  of  vice 
and  ignorance  will  spring  up  in  their  place, 
and  cast  their  baneful  influence  all  around  on 
society. 

Questions. — 1.  Why  were  the  blades  of  grass  so  far  apart  in  Mr. 
Simple’s  field?  2.  What  did  Mr.  Wiseman  say  to  him?  3.  What 
is  meant  by  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  ? 4.  What,  by  the  rank 

seeds  of  vice  and  ignorance  ? 

What  inflection  on  bushel , last  paragraph  but  one  ? Why  the 
rising  inflection  ? See  Part  I.,  Section  V.  4.  What  is  the  rising 
inflection?  What  is  the  falling  inflection?  Section  V.,  2 and  3. 
How  many  syllables  in  the  word  society  ? 
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Prf/  vi  ous,  before. 

Pro  vok'  ing,  making  angry. 
Repair1 2 * * * * 7 ed,  rebuilt;  made  good. 
Dep  u ta7  tion,  delegation. 

In  ter  fer7  ed,  meddled. 

Sat  is  fac7  tion,  recompense. 
Im7  pc  dent,  bold ; saucy. 


Di  lem7  ma,  perplexing  state. 
Re  bell7  ion,  resistance  to  laws. 
In  sult7  ed,  treated  with  in- 
solence. 

Reb7  els,  those  who  rise  up 
against  lawful  government. 
As  sur7  ed,  made  confident. 


LESSON  XXXVII* 


AMERICAN  BOYS. 

1.  During  the  winter  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Port  Bill  closing  Boston  Harbor, 
the  youthful  amusement  of  the  boys  was  to 
build  hills  of  snow  on  the  Common,  and  slide 
down  upon  them  to  the  Pond. 

2.  These  hills  the  English  troops  destroyed, 

merely  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  boys. 

Of  this  injury  they  complained ; but  again  re- 

paired them.  On  their  return  from  school, 

however,  they  discovered  that  the  soldiers  had 

again  rendered  their  labor  vain. 
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3.  A deputation  was  at  once  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  British  captain,  and  inform  him  of 
the  conduct  of  his  soldiers,  with  a request  that 
their  amusement  might  not  thus  he  interfered 
with.  The  captain  declined  rendering  them 
any  satisfaction,  which  consequently  induced 
the  soldiers  to  become  the  more  impudent. 

4.  In  this  dilemma,  they  called  a council, 
and  appointed-  a second  deputation,  composed 
of  some  of  the  larger  boys,  and  sent  it  to  Gen- 
eral Gage,  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  inquir- 
ed why  so  many  children  had  waited  on  him. 

5.  “ We  come,  sir,”  said  the  tallest  boy,  “to 
demand  satisfaction.”  “ What !”  said  the  gen- 
eral; “have  your  fathers  been  teaching  you 
rebellion,  and  sent  you  to  show  it  here  ?” 

6.  “Nobody  sent  us,  sir,”  answered  the  hoy, 
while  his  cheek  reddened,  and  his  eye  flashed ; 
“ we  have  never  injured  nor  insulted  your 
troops  ; but  they  have  trodden  down  our  snow- 
hills,  and  broken  the  ice  on  our  skating  ground. 

7.  “ We  complained,  and  they  called  us 
young  rebels,  and  told  us  to  help  ourselves,  if 
we  could.  We  told  the  captain  of  this,  and  he 
laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works  were  de- 
stroyed for  a third  time ; and,  sir,  we  will  bear 
it  no  longer.” 

8.  The  general  looked  at  them  with  admira- 
tion, and  said  to  an  officer  by  his  side  : “ The 
very  children  draw  in  a love  of  liberty  with 
the  air  they  breathe.  You  may  go,  my  brave 
boys ; and  he  assured,  if  my  troops  trouble 
you  again,  they  shall  be  punished.” 
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Questions. — 1.  What  was  an  amusement  of  the  boys  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ? 2.  Why  did  the  English  troops  destroy  them  ? 

3.  What  did  the  boys  do?  4.  Finding  the  Captain  declined  render- 
ing any  satisfaction,  what  did  the  boys  then  do  ? 5.  What  did  the 

tallest  boy  say  to  General  Gage  ? 6.  What  did  the  General  say  to 
them?  7.  What  was  the  boy’s  reply?  8.  What  did  the  General  say 
to  one  of  his  officers  ? - 9.  What  did  he  say  to  the  boys  ? 
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War'  blers,  singing  birds.  j Balm' t,  fragrant. 

Strains,  notes ; sounds.  Ruf'  fled,  agitated. 

Lim'  pid,  clear  ; transparent.  Re  lieve',  abate. 

Me  an'  ders,  winds,  or  turns.  Ra'  di  ance,  brightness. 

Lin'  ger  ing,  delaying.  Drear' t,  dismal;  gloomy. 

Tinge,  color;  dye.  Sire,  Father.  [ator. 

Il  lumes',  enlightens.  Arch'  i tect,  Builder ; Cre- 

Zeph'  yr,  a soft,  gentle  breeze ; Su  preme,  Highest ; Most  ex- 
also,  zephyr-like.  < cellent. 

WHAT  I LOVE. 

1.  I loye  to  rise  at  break  of  morn, 

And  wander  o’er  the  fertile  plains, 

When  warblers  sweet  proclaim  the  dawn, 
And  fill  the  air  with  joyful  strains. 

2.  I love  to  view  the  limpid  stream, 

As  it  meanders  gently  by, 

When  sunset  with  a lingering  beam, 

And  golden  tinge  illumes  the  sky. 

3.  I love  the  balmy  air  of  eve, 

With  dewy  tears  and  zephyr  sighs ; 

It  doth  the  ruffled  mind  relieve, 

And  soothe  the  spirit  ere  it  flies. 

4.  I love  the  glorious  orb  of  day, 

That  gives  a sunshine  to  the  heart, 
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With  radiance  gilds  life’s  dreary  way, 

And  sheds  on  all  an  equal  part. 

5.  I love  the  hud  and  blooming  rose 

Whose  grace  and  fragrance  give  delight; 
The  violet  that  humbly  grows, 

That  wins  the  sense,  and  charms  the  sight. 

6.  I love,  o’er  all,  fair  Nature’s  Sire 

Who  made  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky, 
The  Architect  whom  all  admire, 

The  God  Supreme  who  dwells  on  high. 

Questions. — 1.  Can  you  mention  the  objects  which  the  writer 
loved?  2.  Which  did  he  love  most?  3.  What  is  meant  by  dewy 
tears  ? 4.  What,  by  zephyr  sigh  | 5.  What,  by  orb  of  day  ? 


LESSON  XXXIX* 

Lodg'  ing,  resting ; dwelling,  j Con  tin'  u al  ly,  constantly. 
Quar'  ters,  residence;  station,  j Ef  fect'  ed,  accomplished. 

Ad  mit',  allow ; permit.  j En'  trance,  passage. 

Di  rect'  ly,  in  a straight  course.  Cu'  ri  ous,  singular  ; rare. 

Cir'  cu  lar,  in  the  form  of  a Di  am'  et  er,  right  line  through 
circle.  the  center  of  a circle. 

De  scend'  ed,  came  downward.  Ob  serve',  see  ; look  at. 

Re  new',  begin  again.  Mo'  tions,  movements. 

At  tempt',  trial.  I De  sert'  ed,  wholly  forsaken. 

CHIMNEY  SWALLOWS. 

1.  When  I was  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
I lived  with  my  parents  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  About  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  my  father’s  house,  stood  a 
large,  hollow  elm-tree,  which  was  called  “ The 
Swallow  Tree .” 
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2.  The  tree  was  so  called,  because  the  swal- 
lows made  it  their  lodging  place,  during  the 
nights,  in  summer.  Every  spring,  about  the 
time  the  leaves  began  to  appear  on  the  trees, 
great  numbers  of  house  or  chimney  swallows 
were  observed  coming  to  that  tree  to  take  up 
their  summer  quarters. 

3.  In  the  morning,  about  sunrise,  they  would 
rush  out  of  that  old  elm,  in  a stream  as  large 
as  the  hole  would  admit,  and  fly  directly  up- 
ward, until  they  were  higher  than  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees. 

4.  They  then  formed  a circle,  and  continued 
to  fly  around,  constantly  making  the  circle 
larger,  until  the  last  swallow  came  out  of  the 
tree,  and  then  they  all  started  off  in  different 
directions. 

5.  A little  before  sunset  they  again  return- 
ed, making,  as  before,  several  circular  motions 
in  the  air,  and  then  descended,  like  a stream,  j 
into  the  hole,  from  which  they  came  out  in  the  I 
morning. 

6.  As  the  hole  in  the  tree  was  not  large  ! 
enough  to  admit  the  whole  stream  of  birds  to 
pass  in,  those  that  missed,  in  their  first  attempt, 
would  return  to  the  circle,  and  renew  their 
flight  with  the  stream  that  was  continually 
pouring  into  the  tree.  Sometimes  it  would 
take  nearly  an  hour,  from  the  time  they  ap- 
proached the  tree,  before  the  last  swallow  ef- 
fected its  entrance. 

7.  It  was  a grand  sight  to  see  a black  stream 
of  little  birds,  pouring  out  of  the  old  elm,  with 
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a loud  noise,  like  the  roaring  of  the  winds  ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  them  return  at  night, 
and  pour  themselves  into  the  tree  again,  in  the 
same  long,  black  stream. 

8.  Early  one  evening  in  July,  after  the 
swallows  were  all  quietly  at  rest,  I took  an  ax, 
and  cut  a small  hole  in  the  tree,  in  which  I put 
my  hand,  and  took  out  one  of  the  birds.  The 
hollow  of  the  tree  was  about  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  this  was  nearly  filled  with  these  curious 
little  birds,  resting  one  upon  the  other,  on  the 
inside  of  the  tree. 

9.  Many  people  who  came  to  observe  the 
motions  of  these  birds,  supposed  that  they 
spent  the  winter  there ; but  such  was  not  the 
fact,  as  the  old  elm-tree  was  deserted  by  them, 
every  year,  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
they  did  not  make  their  appearance  again  until 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

Questions. — 1.  Why  was  the  hollow  elm  called  “ The  Swallow 
Tree?”  2.  At  what  time  did  the  swallows  first  make  their  appear- 
ance ? 3.  Describe  the  manner,  in  which  they  came  out  of  the  tree. 

4.  Describe  the  manner  of  entering  it.  5.  If  any  missed  in  passing 
in  at  the  first  attempt,  what  did  they  do  ? 6.  How  large  was  the 

hollow  of  the  tree?  7.  Did  they  remain  in  the  tree  all  winter? 

• **<►  

LESSON  XL* 

Per  mis'  sign,  leave ; liberty.  > Per  se  ver'  ance,  persistence 
Dis  coV  er  ed,  observed  ; no-  in  what  is  undertaken. 

ticed.  In  dus'  tri  ous,  diligent. 

Vex  a'  tion,  disquiet;  trouble.  Em  ploy'  ed,  occupied;  en- 
Di  rect'  ed,  pointed ; guided.  gaged. 

Dif'  fi  cul  ty,  hardness  to  be  I'  dle,  vain ; useless. 

done  or  performed.  Be  wail',  lament;  bemoan. 

Con  struct',  build;  form.  < Mis  spent',  ill-spent. 
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A LESSON  PROM  THE  SPIDER. 

1.  A little  girl,  who  had  permission  to  ac- 
company her  mother  in  a walk,  hastened  to 
change  her  dress ; but  discovered  that  the  one 
she  was  desired  to  wear,  had,  by  some  means, 
been  torn.  Her  vexation  was  so  great  that, 
until  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  out,  she 
did  nothing  but  cry. 

2.  At  length,  the  mother  hearing  her  daugh- 
ter lament  and  grieve  over  her  misfortune, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  directed  her  atten- 
tion to  a little  spider  that  was  busily  engaged 
in  weaving  itself  a web,  in  the  same  place 
where,  but  a few  hours  before,  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  servant’s  broom. 

3.  “ This  web,”  said  she,  “ which  had  cost 
the  spider  several  days’  labor  to  construct,  was, 
this  morning,  swept  away,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  it  saved  itself  from  the  ruins ; 
yet,  without  stopping  to  lament  its  loss,  it  has 
set  itself  cheerfully  to  work  again ; and,  by  per- 
severance and  industry,  has  nearly  constructed 
as  comfortable  a dwelling  as  that  which  had 
been  destroyed.” 

4.  The  little  girl,  feeling  that  she  had  much 
less  reason  to  grieve  than  the  spider,  perceived 
that,  had  she  followed  the  example  of  the  in- 
dustrious insect,  and  employed  the  time  she 
had  wasted  in  idle  grief,  in  mending  her  dress, 
she  would  neither  have  been  disappointed  of 
her  walk,  nor  have  had  to  bewail  a misspent 
day. 
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Questions. — 1.  Why  could  not  the  little  girl  accompany  her 
mother  in  a walk  ? 2.  On  hearing  her  daughter  lament  and  grieve, 

what  did  the  mother  do?  3.  What  did  she  say?  4.  What  lesson 
did  the  little  girl  learn  from  the  conduct  of  the  spider  ? 

What  sound  has  x in  vexation  ? What,  in  example  ? See  Part  I.f 
Section  II. 


LESSON  XLI  + 


Man'  sion,  house  ; residence. 
A'  mi  a ble,  lovely ; affectionate. 
Con  tempt',  scorn ; hatred. 
Airs,  affected  haughtiness. 

Cot'  tage,  hut ; small  house. 
Shad'  ow,  shade  within  de- 
fined limits. 

Ri'  yal  ed,  excelled. 

Re  lieve',  alleviate ; remove. 
En'  vy,  discontent  excited  by 
another’s  success. 


Ca  ress'  ed,  fondled. 

In  dis  pens'  a ble,  essential. 
Pos  sess'  ed,  owned  ; enjoyed. 
En'  vi  otrs,  excited  by  envy. 
Form'  ed,  constituted. 

Con  trib'  ute,  give  ; impart. 
Be  stow',  give ; confer. 

Light'  en,  make  light  or  easy. 
Bur'  den,  load ; weight. 

Bit'  ter  est,  severest. 

Sym'  pa  thy,  fellow-feeling. 


ALL  MAY  BE  HAPPY. 


1.  Amelia  wTas  the  daughter  of  a wealthy 
merchant  who  lived  in  a splendid  mansion 
■ near  the  city  of  Hudson.  Every  body  loved 
I Amelia ; for  she  was  amiable,  and  did  not  look 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  other  girls,  be- 
j cause  they  were  poor,  or  put  on  airs  and  treat 
I them  unkindly,  because  they  could  not  dress 
| in  as  rich  and  costly  clothing  as  herself. 

I 2.  She  had  early  been  taught  by  her  mother 
I that  it  was  wrong  to  judge  of  people  by  their 
dress,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  no  better 
I than  the  poorest;  for  all  are  children  of  one 
i common  Parent,  who  loves  alike  the  poor  and 
I the  rich. 
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3.  In  a humble  cottage,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  that  splendid  mansion,  lived  a poor 
girl  by  the  name  of  Philomela,  who  was  as 
gentle  and  lovely  as  her  rich  neighbor.  Her 
sweet  voice  rivaled  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and 
her  merry  laugh  was  as  music  to  the  ear  of  her 
widowed  mother. 

4.  Her  cheerful  voice  and  skillful  hands 
brought  comfort  and  hope  to  the  heart  of  her 
poor,  aged  mother.  From  morning  till  evening 
she  was  busily  engaged  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment to  lessen  her  cares  and  toils,  and  to  re- 
lieve her  wants. 

5.  She  did  not  look  with  envy  on  the  ca- 
ressed and  wealthy  Amelia.  She  knew  that 
riches  were  not  indispensable  to  happiness  ; for 
she  enjoyed  the  affections  of  those  who  could 
not  have  loved  her  better,  had  she  possessed 
the  wealth  of  the  world. 

6.  Amelia  and  Philomela  were  both  happy, 
because  they  were  good ; while  those  that  are 
envious  and  proud,  whether  rich  or  poor,  can 
not  be  happy.  We  are  so  formed,  that,  if  we 
would  be  happy  ourselves,  we  must  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  others. 

7.  We  were  not  made  to  live  alone.  If  we 
would  taste  the  highest  pleasures  that  life  can 
bestow,  if  we  would  lighten  the  burden  of  its 
bitterest  sorrows,  we  must  bind  our  hearts  to 
the  hearts  of  our  fellow-creatures  by  the  bonds 
of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  as  children  of 
one  family,  humbly  trust  in  our  Heavenly 
Father’s  love. 
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Questions. — 1.  Why  was  Amelia  loved  by  every  body?  2.  What 
had  she  been  taught  by  her  mother  ? 3.  What  is  said  of  Philomela  ? 

4.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  Philomela  ? 5.  Why  were  these 

girls  happy  ? 6.  What  must  we  do  to  be  happy  ? 


LESSON  XUL 

Gar'  den  ers,  those  who  culti-  ) Al  read'  y,  now;  at  this  time. 

vate  a garden.  Im  me'  di  ate  ly,  without  de- 

Crops,  plants;  shoots.  lay. 

Con  dole',  grieve  with.  Dam'  age,  hurt ; injury. 

Un  for'  tu  nate,  unsuccessful,  j Aft'  er  ward,  subsequently. 
Thrift'  y,  thriving;  vigorous.  4 Oc  ca'  sion,  cause  or  need. 

Note. — For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  importance  of  Emphasis 
in  reading,  let  the  following  lesson  be  read,  first  without  any  em- 
phasis, and  then,  by  placing  it  properly  on  those  words  that  re- 
quire it. 

THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

1.  Two  gardeners , who  were  neighbors,  had 
their  crops  of  early  peas  killed  by  the  frost  : 
one  of  them  came  to  condole  with  the  other  on 
their  misfortune. 

2.  “ Ah  !”  said  he,  “ how  unfortunate  we 
have  been,  neighbor  ! I have  done  nothing 
but  fret  ever  since.  But  you  seem  to  have  a 
fine,  thrifty  crop  coming  up  already.  What  are 
these  ?” 

3.  “ These  ?”  replied  the  other  gardener, 
u why,  these  are  my  second  crop,  which  I sowed 
immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  first.” 

4.  “ What ! coming  up  already  ?”  exclaimed 
the  fretter. 

5.  a Yes;  while  you  were  fretting , I was 
working.” 
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6.  “What!  do  you  not  fret  when  you  meet 
with  a loss  ?” 

7.  “ If  I do,  I always  put  it  off  until  I have 
repaired  the  damage.” 

8.  “Why,  then  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at 
dll.” 

9.  “ True?  replied  the  other  gardener;  “for, 
at  first  I have  no  time  for  fretting,  and  after- 
ward I have  no  occasion  for  it.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  happened  to  the  two  gardeners  ? 2.  What 
did  one  say  to  the  other?  3.  What  was  one  doing  while  the  other 
was  fretting  ? 4.  Why  had  he  no  occasion  for  fretting  ? 

What  inflection,  end  of  2d  paragraph?  Why?  What,  on  these , 
3d  par.  ? Why  ? Why  the  rising  inflection  on  already , 4th  par.  ? 
Why  the  falling  on  yes , 5th  par.  ? Why  are  you  and  all  differently 
circumflexed  ? 


LESSON  X L I II  ♦ 


Ex  pect'  ed,  looked  for. 

Iuck' t,  fortunate. 

Hap'  pen,  come  to  pass. 

Jerk,  sudden  twitch. 

Style,  way;  manner. 

Ex  tract'  ed,  drawn  out. 

Pro  vok'  ed,  enraged;  excited. 
No'  tice,  observe. 

Trim'  med,  clipped. 

He'  al  ly,  truly ; verily. 

Sin  cere'  ly,  honestly ; truly. 
Pit'  y,  compassionate. 

Endeavor  to  read  this  piece  just 


Sport'  ive^  playful ; mirthful. 
Sub'  sti  tute,  one  thing  put  in 
the  place  of  another. 

Rea'  son,  faculty  of  mind  which 
distinguishes  right  from  wrong. 
Ren'  der,  give. 

Head'  strong,  obstinate. 

Con  sid'  er  ate,  thoughtful 
Re  form',  amend. 

0 ver  come',  conquered. 

Per  se  vere',  persist;  keep  on. 
Phi  los'o  pher,  man  of  wisdom, 
as  two  boys  would  speak  it. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  JOHN  HASTY  AND 
CALEB  CAREFUL. 

John.  There  it  goes, — -just  as  I expected. 
That  is  my  luck ; if  I only  look  at  a string,  it 
will  break.  I wish  you  would  mend  my  kite, 
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Caleb ; for  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
Every  thing  passes  smoothly  through  your 
hands  ; but,  if  I only  touch  a thing — crack , 
smash , it  goes  ! Mother  says  that  I make  more 
trouble  about  the  house  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
children ; but  how  can  I help  it  ? 

Caleb.  Did  you  ever  try  to  help  it,  John? 

John.  Try'  ? What  is  the  use  of  trying  ? I 
am  always  unlucky ; for  only  yesterday,  as  I 
sat  down  to  the  table,  a fish-hook  that  I hap- 
pened to  have  in  my  pocket,  caught  in  Susan’s 
dress;  I gave  it  a jerk,  and  tore  her  sleeve 
half  off,  knocked  over  the  castor,  salt-cellar, 
and  I know  not  what  else ; for  father  told  me 
to  leave  the  table,  and  so  I lost  my  dinner. 

Caleb.  Losing  your  dinner  is  nothing  to 
what  you  will  lose,  John,  if  you  dash  through 
the  world  in  this  style.  I see  your  new  gar- 
den rake  has  lost  five  teeth ; how  did  that  hap- 
pen? 

John.  How  did  it  hdppen  ? Why,  they  were 
extracted  all  at  once,  and  without  the  use  of 
chloroform  either.  As  I was  raking,  it  came 
against  a root  which  held  the  rake  fast.  I was 
in  a hurry,  and  felt  provoked,  so  I gave  it  a 
sudden  pull,  and  out  came  the  teeth. 

Caleb.  And  the  beautiful  new  book  which 
your  uncle  Charles  gave  you,  has  several  of  its 
leaves  badly  torn,  I notice. 

John.  Well,  that  again  is  just  my  luck.  I 
found  some  leaves  that  had  not  been  trimmed, 
and  I was  in  a great  hurry  to  read,  and  my 
knife  would  not  cut ; so  I gave  it  a twitch, 
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and  tore  the  leaves.  Yon  see  I am  unlucky, 
Caleb. 

Caleb.  Really,  John,  you  seem  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  But  if  you  are  to  “jerk” 
“ twitch  ,”  and  “pull”  in  this  way,  you  will  not 
get  along  very  smoothly  in  the  world.  I sin- 
cerely pity  you,  and,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I 
will  tell  you  two  little  words,  which,  if  duly 
regarded,  will  make  you  a lucky  boy. 

John.  What  are  they  ? If  two  words  can 
make  me  lucky,  I ought  to  have  known  them 
before. 

Caleb.  It  is  not  too  late  now.  They  are 
simply  these  : <e  Keep  cool  I” 

John.  Keep  cool ! How  can  any  one  keep 
cool,  when  every  thing  turns  up  side  down  as 
soon  as  it  is  touched  ? If  you  were  as  unlucky 
as  I am,  Caleb,  you  would  have  to  get  into  a 
snow  bank  to  u keep  cool.” 

Caleb.  Why,  John,  you  seem  to  be  a little 
sportive ; but  I should  think  you  had  a pretty 
good  substitute  for  a “ snow  bank,”  last  Sat- 
urday, when  you  fell  into  the  mill-pond. 

John.  That  is  just  my  luck.  Any  other  boy 
might  have  skated  there  a month,  and  the  ice 
would  never  have  thought  of  breaking.  But 
it  is  just  as  I told  you ; let  me  touch  a thing 
and — crack , smash,  it  goes.  I have  a mind  to 
fold  my  arms,  and  do  nothing. 

Caleb.  You  say  that  other  boys  might  have 
skated  a month,  and  the  ice  would  never  have 
thought  of  breaking ; but,  John,  it  is  not  for 
ice,  strings,  rakes,  and  knives  to  think ; it  is 
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for  those  to  think,  who  have  received  from  God 
the  gift  of  reason,  and  must  render  an  account 

I for  their  words  and  actions. 

John.  But  you  are  becoming  quite  as  seri- 
ous as  I was  66  sportive!'  I did  not  think  you 
were  going  to  preach  a sermon,  or  I would  have 

I I given  you  another  text  ; for  I am  tired  of  being 
called  careless,  impatient,  or  headstrong. 

Caleb.  I have  no  doubt  your  friends  would 
like  a new  text  and  a new  subject.  Suppose 
you  were  to  give  them  one  by  becoming  a con- 
siderate, patient  boy. 

John.  I shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  reform ; 
I have  such  a habit  of  doing  things  in  a hurry, 
and  of  getting  out  of  patience  with  every  thing 
that  comes  in  my  way. 

Caleb.  Acquire  the  habit  of  thinking,  John : 
always  think  before  you  act.  Do  not  become 
discouraged,  if  you  sometimes  fail.  Bad  habits 
are  not  overcome  at  once ; you  must  persevere, 
be  patient,  and  keep  cool. 

John.  Give  me  the  kite,  and  I will  begin  by 
picking  out  the  knot.  Please  stand  by,  and  see 
if  I can  keep  my  temper. 

Caleb.  There  ; bravely  done  ! John,  you  will 

I be  a philosopher  yet. 

| John.  Hope  I may.  Ha ! ha ! John  Has- 

|j  ty,  the  philosopher!  How  queer  that  wTould 

! 5 sound ! 

I I 

i 

Questions.—!.  Of  what  did  John  complain?  2.  What  happened 
US  he  sat  dqwn  to  the  table  ? 3.  How  came  the  teeth  of  his  rake 
broken  ? 4.  How,  the  leaves  of  his  book  torn  ? 5.  What  did  Caleb 

gay  would  make  hiiu  a lucky  boy  ? 6.  What  mishap  befell  John,  in 
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consequence  of  being  reckless?  7.  What  did  Caleb  say  he  would  be- 
come ? 

Why  the  rising  inflection  on  try , 3d  paragraph  ? Why  the  falling 
on  trying  ? Why  the  falling  on  happen,  4th  paragraph  ? Why  the 
rising  on  happen,  5th  paragraph  ? 


LESSON  X L I ¥♦ 

Re  gal'  ing,  entertaining.  j Crag'  ged,  rough ; rugged. 
Yawn'  ed,  opened  wide.  En  dow'  ed,  furnished. 

Fright'  ful,  dreadful ; terrible.  Su  pe'  ri  or,  higher ; greater. 
Preo'  i pice,  steep  descent.  Capac'ities,  powers;  abilities. 
Prop  o si'  tion,  proposal.  Fa'  vored,  endowed;  furnished. 

As  cent',  hill ; eminence.  In  fe'  ri  ors,  persons  lower  in 

I de'  a,  thought;  intention.  \ rank  or  station. 

Pro  ceed'  ing,  going;  moving.  Supe  ri  or'i  ty,  pre-eminence. 
Sup  press',  restrain;  subdue.  < Ad  vant'ag es,  profits;  benefits. 
De  ris'  ion,  mockery.  $ De  spis'  ed,  disdained. 

Ex  ult  a'  tion,  triumph.  Ex  cel',  surpass. 

Did'  dy,  dizzy.  ] Mod'  est  y,  lowly  temper. 

THE  DANGER  OF  AMBITION. 

1.  One  day,  a party  of  boys  went  to  a neigh- 
boring mountain  to  gather  nuts,  and,  after  re- 
galing themselves  in  various  amusements,  one 
of  them  proposed  that  they  should  all  set  out 
together,  and  see  which  could  first  reach  the 
top  of  a high  peak,  on  one  side  of  which  yawned 
a frightful  precipice. 

2.  To  this  proposition  they  all  agreed,  and, 
accordingly,  began  to  climb  the  steep  ascent. 
Two  of  them  went  a little  way,  and,  becoming 
very  tired,  they  stopped,  and  would  go  no  fur-  j 
ther.  Two  more  went  on  patiently  till  they  j 
reached  half  way,  when  they,  also,  gave  up 
all  idea  of  proceeding  further. 

3.  One  of  them,  who  was  stronger  than  the 
rest,  drew  near  the  top ; and  from  his  hight  he 
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looked  down,  and,  seeing  his  companions  so  far 
below  him,  lie  could  not  suppress  his  contempt 
and  derision.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  exulta- 
tion, he  became  giddy,  and,  letting  go  his  hold, 
fell  down  on  the  cragged  rocks  below,  and  was 
instantly  dashed  in  pieces. 

4.  "We  should  learn  from  this,  that,  if  we  are 
endowed  with  superior  capacities,  or  are  favor- 
ed with  better  success  than  others,  we  must  not 
be  vain  and  boastful,  and  look  upon  our  infe- 
riors with  contempt ; for  our  very  superiority 
may  be  the  source  of  danger,  and  we  may 
not  only  lose  the  advantages  we  possess,  but 
actually  become  weaker  than  those  we  once 
despised. 

5.  It  is  praise-worthy  to  make  exertions  to 
excel  in  all  that  is  good  and  right ; but,  if  our 
efforts  are  crowned  with  success,  let  us  bear 
our  good  fortune  with  modesty,  and  treat 
others  below  us  in  life  with  greater  kindness. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  one  boy  propose  to  the  others?  2.  Did 
they  all  agree  to  his  propositi  on  ? 3.  What  is  said  of  two  of  the 

boys?  4.  What,  of  two  others?  5.  What,  of  the  boy  who  was 
stronger  than  the  rest?  6.  What  should  we  learn  from  this  fact? 
7.  IIow  should  wo  treat  those  who  are  below  us  iu  life? 


LESSON  X L Y + 

Fa  mu/  iar  ly,  freely;  socially,  J LJY  most,  extreme;  greatest. 
IV  tles,  names  ; appellations.  Ab  sorb'  ed,  wholly  engrossed. 
Rush'  ing,  moving  rapidly.  Ca'  per  ing,  leaping ; skipping. 
Se  cu'  ri  ty,  safety.  [ready,  j Com  pose',  cairn  ; quiet. 

Prep  a ra'  tion,  act  of  getting  > Cur'  rent,  stream.  [ful. 

Anxiety,  concern;  solicitude.  < Pit'  e ous,  sorrowful;  mourn- 
Ter'  ri  ble,  frightful ; dreadful.  | Seiz'  ing,  grasping  suddenly. 

A maze'  ment,  astonishment.  i Skill'  ful,  knowing ; expert. 
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THE  THREE  FRIENDS. 


1.  Two  sisters,  named  Amanda  and  Ger- 
trude, were  sitting  together  upon  a grassy  bank, 
when  their  old  favorite  dog,  Dash,  came  be- 
tween them,  and  placed  his  feet  familiarly  on 
their  laps,  as  if  desirous  of  making  one  of  the 
party.  The  two  girls  caressed  him  fondly, 
calling  him  u good  Dash,”  ce  pretty  Dash,”  and 
many  other  titles  of  affection  they  bestowed 
upon  him. 

2.  At  length,  the  younger  of  the  girls  said  : 
“ Amanda,  I have  heard  that  Dash  once  saved 
jny  life  : will  you  tell  me  how  it  happened  ?” 
“ With  pleasure,”  said  Amanda ; and,  accord- 
ingly, she  proceeded  as  follows  : 

3.  “ About  five  years  ago,  Gertrude,  when 
you  were  not  more  than  a year  old,  we  were 
living  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  near  one  of  the 
streams  that  empty  into  Connecticut  Diver.  The 
snow  was  very  deep  that  winter,  and  when  it 
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melted  in  the  spring,  the  little  river  near  onr 
I house,  suddenly  rose  above  its  borders,  and 
came  rushing  along,  tearing  away  the  trees, 

I bridges,  mills,  and  houses.  At  last,  it  seemed 
to  threaten  our  dwelling,  and  father  and  moth- 
er began  to  prepare  to  leave  it,  and  fly  to  the 
neighboring  hills  for  security. 

4.  u In  our  preparation  for  flight,  you  were 
placed  into  a large  basket  with  some  clothes 
stuffed  round  you,  and  set  down  upon  a little 
bridge  of  planks  near  the  house,  while  our 
parents  and  myself  were  gathering  together  a 
few  things  to  take  with  us.  As  father  put  you 
on  the  bridge,  he  noticed  that  Dash  seemed  to 
look  on  with  great  interest  and  anxiety,  for  the 
waters  made  a terrible  roaring  all  around  us, 
and  that  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  bridge 
by  your  side. 

5.  “ You  had  not  been  left  more  than  ten 
minutes,  when  we  heard  a frightful  noise,  and 
going  to  the  door,  we  saw,  with  terror  and 
amazement,  that  the  water  had  suddenly  risen, 
and  surrounded  the  house.  Nothing  could 
save  us  but  instant  flight.  Father  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and  with  mother  clinging  to  him,  he 
started  for  the  bridge  where  you  had  been 
placed ; but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  bridge 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  rush  of  the 
waters,  and  neither  you  nor  Dash  was  to  be 
seen. 

6.  “It  was  no  time  for  delay  or  search ; for 
the  waves  were  rising  rapidly,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  father  was  able  to 
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take  mother,  and  me  to  the  hill.  There,  at 
length,  we  arrived,  and  leaving  ns  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  father  went  in  search  of  you.  He 
was  absent  nearly  four  hours ; and  I never 
shall  forget  the  anxiety,  with  which  we  waited 
his  return. 

7.  “We  were  without  shelter;  but  we  were  . 
so  absorbed  in  fear  for  you,  that  we  thought 
not  of  our  own  sufferings.  At  last,  we  saw 
father  coming.  He  had  you  in  his  arms,  and 
Dash  was  capering  at  his  side.  I was  never  so 
happy ; I shall  never,  never  be  so  happy  again, 
as  when  I saw  father  coming,  and  that  you 
were  safe ! 

8.  “ At  length,  father  reached  us  ; though  it 
was  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  water  which  had  choked  up  the  valley.  I 
need  not  tell  how  heartily  mother  and  myself 
embraced  and  kissed  you.  We  shed  many 
tears  of  joy;  but  you  only  laughed,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  all  a pleasant  frolic. 

9.  “ When  we  could  compose  our  feelings, 
father  told  us  the  story  of  your  escape.  It 
seems  that  the  waters  rose  suddenly  while  we 
were  in  the  house,  and,  lifting  the  planks  of 
the  bridge,  carried  you  and  Dash  upon  them, 
down  the  stream.  The  current  was  very 
swift,  and  you  must  have  sailed  along  at  a 
rapid  rate  ; but  Dash,  faithful  to  his  trust,  kept 
his  place  close  by  your  side. 

10.  “ You  had  gone  about  two  miles,  when 
the  dog  and  basket  were  seen  by  some  people 
standing  on  the  shore.  Dash  saw  them  at  the 
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same  moment,  ancl  he  set  up  a yery  piteous 
howl  ; but  they  did  not  understand  him. 
When  he  saw  that  there  was  no  relief  to  be 
had  from  them,  he  leaped  into  the  wTater,  and 
seizing  one  end  of  the  plank,  on  which  you 
wTere  floating,  in  his  mouth,  began  to  swim 
with  all  his  might,  and  push  it  toward  the 
land. 

11.  “ He  was  so  powerful  and  so  skillful, 
that  he  very  soon  gave  them  a direction  to- 
ward a little  island,  which  was  not  distant, 
and,  in  a few  moments,  they  struck  against  the 
shore,  and  were  held  fast  by  running  between 
some  small  trees.  The  dog  again  set  up  a 
howl,  and  the  people  before  mentioned,  now 
thinking  something  Avas  the  matter,  entered  a 
boat,  and  went  to  the  island,  where  they  found 
you  perfectly  dry,  and  fast  asleep  in  the 
basket.” 

Questions. — 1.  Why  did  the  two  sisters  caress  Dash?  2.  Where 
did  this  incident  happen  ? 3.  What  caused  the  stream  to  rise  so 

rapidly  ? 4.  Where  was  Gertrude  placed,  while  the  family  were 

preparing  to  flee  ? 6.  By  what  was  she  protected  ? 6.  Relate  the 

manner  of  her  escape.  7.  Who  is  represented  as  relating  this  story  ? 


LESSON  XLVU 

Mod'  est,  lowly ; humble.  j Ar  ray'  ed,  clothed ; adorned. 
Stalk,  stem.  Dif  fuse',  spread;  disperse. 

Grac'  ed,  adorned ; embellished,  j Per  fume',  odor ; fragrance 
Tints,  colors ; hues.  j Hu  mil'  i t y,  lowliness. 

In  reading  poetry,  be  careful  not  to  prolong  the  sound  of  the  last 
word  of  each  line. 
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THE  VIOLET. 


1.  Down  in  a green  and  shady  bed, 

A modest  violet  grew; 

Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head 
As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

2.  And  yet  it  was  a lovely  flower, 

Its  colors  bright  and  fair ; 

It  might  have  graced  a rosy  bower  j 

Instead  of  blooming  there.  I 

3.  Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom,  I 

In  modest  tints  arrayed ; 

And  thence  diffuse  a sweet  perfume 
Within  the.  silent  shade. 

4.  Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see ; 

That  I may,  also,  learn  to  grow 
In  sweet  humility. 

Questions. — 1.  Can  you  describe  the  appearance  of  th9  violet? 

2.  What  may  we  learn  from  the  violet  ? 

Which  lines  of  each  versa  rhyme  with  each  other  ? 


Chat' ter,  talk  idly  or  rapidly.  j Won'  drous,  marvelous. 
Rat'  tled,  spoke  eagerly  and  Re  fin'  ed,  cultivated. 


Clev'  er,  dextrous ; skillful.  > A ver'  sion,  hatred ; dislike. 


LESSON  XLVI)U 


noisily. 

En  deav'  or,  try ; attempt. 
Caus'  es,  reasons. 

Pa  us'  es,  suspensions. 

Mar'  vkl  ous,  wonderful. 


Ab  surd',  foolish. 

Con  nect'  ed,  united. 
Sus  pect'  ed,  mistrusted. 
Bri'  dled,  restrained. 

Ex  er'  tion,  effort. 
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THE  TALKATIVE  GIRL. 

L 

From  morning  till  night,  it  was  Lily’s  delight 
To  chatter  and  talk  without  stopping  ; 

Nor  was  there  a day,  but  she  rattled  away, 

Like  water  that’s  constantly  dropping. 

II. 

As  soon  as  she  rose,  and  had  put  on  her  clothes, 
’Twas  vain  to  endeavor  to  still  her  ; 

Nor  was  there  a lack  of  her  chatter  and  clack, 
i Till,  sleeping,  she  lay  on  her  pillow. 

ill. 

Yet,  for  good  causes,  there  must  have  been  pauses, 
Or  else  she  was  marvelous  clever  ; 

And  so  wondrous  her  mind,  so  quick,  so  refined, 
Her  wit  was  o’erflowing  forever. 

IV. 

But  that  was  absurd  ; for  have  you  not  heard 
That  much  tongue  and  few  brains  are  connected  ; 
That  they  who  talk  most,  are  supposed  to  think  least, 
And  their  wisdom  is  always  suspected  ? 

V. 

While  Lily  was  young,  had  she  bridled  her  tongue, 
By  a little  good  sense  and  exertion  ; 

Who  knows  hut  she  might  have  been  our  delight, 
Instead  of  our  jest  and  aversion  ? 

Questions. — 1.  What  was  Lily’s  delight  ? When  was  she 
slient  ? 3.  What  is  said  of  persons  who  talk  most  ? 4.  What  ought 

very  talkative  persons  to  do  ? 

How  many,  words  rhyme  in  each  verse  ? Do  the  last  words  of  the 
first  and  third  lines  of  each  verse  rhyme  ? What  is  the  use  of  the 
apostrophes  in  Lily's . that's,  'Twas,  o'er  flowing1?  See  Sec.  I.  What 
inflection  on  suspected,  fourth  verse  ? Why  ? 
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LESSOR  X I*  Y 1 1 1 ♦ 


Max'  ims,  established  principles. 
In'  flu  enck,  affect. 

De  ter'  min  ed,  decided;  re- 
solved. [struction. 

Im  fed'  i ment,  hinderance ; ob- 
Ob'  sta  cle,  impediment. 

At  tain'  ment,  accomplishment. 
De  cid'  ed,  determined. 

In  dul  gent,  mild ; favorable. 
Im  pla'  ca  ble,  not  to  be  ap- 
peased. 

Read  this  piece  very  slowly,  ar 
phasis  on  the  most  important  word 


Wage,  begin;  carry  on. 

Im  pos'  es,  puts  upon. 

De  spond'  en  cy,  dejection. 

De  port'  ment,  behavior ; con- 
duct. 

Stand'  ard,  rule;  test. 

Es'  ti  mate,  set  a value  on. 

0 pin'  ion,  estimation. 

In'  ter  course,  dealing;  com- 
munication. 

( Cour'  te  ous,  polite ; civil, 
id  be  careful  to  place  a proper  em- 


GOOD  ADYICE  TO  BOTS. 


1.  In  this  lesson,  I wish  to  give  you  some 
maxims  which  I hope  you  will  read  again  and 
again,  until  they  are  so  fixed  in  your  memory, 
that  they  will  influence  your  conduct  every  day 
of  your  life.  If  you  are  governed  by  them, 
you  may  become  a great  man ; you  certainly 
will  become  a good  man,  and  it  is  much  more 
important  to  he  good , than  to  he  great. 

2.  Rise  early,  and  render  your  thanks  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  Enter  steadily  and  fearless- 
ly upon  the  duties  of  the  day.  Be  deter- 
mined that  no  trial  shall  overcome  your 
patience,  and  no  impediment  withstand  your 
perseverance.  If  the  object  he  worthy  your 
efforts,  let  no  obstacle  prevent  its  attainment. 

3.  Never  be  found  without  an  object.  Ask 
yourself  how  you  can  do  the  most  good  ; and, 
when  you  have  decided,  throw  your  whole  soul 
into  your  purpose.  Never  do  good  merely  to 
obtain  praise.  Take  a red  hot  iron  in  your 
hand,  rather  than  a dishonest  penny. 
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4.  Do  no  bad  action  to  serve  a good  friend. 
Be  indulgent  to  others’  faults  ; but  implacable 
to  your  own.  Wage  war  with  every  evil  pas- 
sion, and  give  no  quarter.  Die  for  the  truth, 
rather  than  live  to  uphold  a lie.  Never  court 
needless  danger,  nor  fly  from  a peril  which 
duty  imposes. 

5.  Bead  good  books,  select  good  compan- 
ions, attend  to  good  counsel,  and  imitate  good 
examples.  Never  give  way  to  despondency. 
Does  the  sun  shine  ? Bejoice.  Is  it  covered 
with  a cloud  ? Wait  till  the  cloud  has  passed 
awhy. 

6.  Endeavor  to  add  daily  to  your  stock  of 
useful  knowledge  ; see  that  your  principles 
and  your  practice  are  equal  to  your  attain- 
ments. 

7.  Your  deportment  toward  others,  is  the 
standard,  by  which  they  will  estimate  your 
character.  Be  attentive,  therefore,  to  your 
manners.  Those  are  the  best  manners  that 
raise  you  in  the  opinion  of  others,  without 
sinking  you  in  your  own. 

8.  In  all  your  intercourse  with  others,  be 
kind  and  courteous,  and  you  will  not  fail  to 
win  their  respect  and  esteem. 

9.  If  you  wish  to  become  a good  and  wise 
man,  you  must  begin  while  you  are  young,  or 
you  will  never  begin  at  all. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  said  of  these  maxims?  2.  What  is  the 
first  maxim  presented  ? 3.  What  is  said  of  trials  ? 4.  What,  of  dis- 

honesty? 5.  What,  of  our  own,  and  of  others’  faults?  6.  What,  of 
despondency  ? 7.  What,  of  your  deportment  ? 8.  What,  of  your 

intercourse  with  others  ? 9.  What,  of  becoming  good  and  wise  men  ? 
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LESSON  X L I X ♦ 

Vis' 1 ble,  perceivable.  ( Vig'  or  ous,  energetic. 

Glis'ten  ing,  shining;  sparkling,  j Ex  pos'  ing,  putting  in  danger. 
Sever' i tv,  extreme  coldness,  j De  riv'  ed,  taken;  drawn. 

Be  numb' ed,  deprived  of  feeling.  In'  ci  dent,  event. 

Be  join'  ed,  answered.  Ob'  vi  ous,  plain  ; evident. 

Hu  mane',  kind  ; benevolent.  Sym'  pa  thy,  fellow-feeling. 
Com'rade,  companion ; associate,  j Be  nev'  o lent,  kind ; generous. 
Be  stor'  ing,  bringing  back.  j Quid' ance,  conduct;  direction. 
Con'  scious'ness,  internal  sense,  i Per  pet'  u al,  continual. 

THE  T¥0  LAPLANDERS. 

1.  Upon  a very  cold  day,  two  travelers  in 
Lapland  were  driving  along  in  a sledge,  snug- 
ly wrapped  up  in  their  furs.  Their  faces  were 
mostly  covered, — scarcely  more  than  their  eye- 
brows being  visible,  and  these  were  white  and 
glistening  with  frost. 

2.  As  they  were  thus  journeying,  they  saw 
a poor,  man  who,  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  had  sunk  down,  benumbed,  in  the 
snow.  “ We  must  stop  and  help  him,”  said 
one  of  the  travelers.  “ Stop !”  exclaimed  the 
other.  “We  are  half  frozen  ourselves,  and 
our  only  hope  is  to  gain  our  journey’s  end  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

3.  “ But  I can  not  leave  this  man  to  perish,” 
rejoined  the  more  humane  traveler.  “ I must 
go  to  his  relief.”  And  he  stopped  the  sledge. 
“ Come,”  said  he  to  his  comrade,  “ let  us 
arouse  him.” 

4.  “ No,”  replied  the  other;  “I  am  not  re- 
quired to  endanger  my  own  life,  when  there 
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is  so  little  hope  of  saving  that  of  another.” 
So  saying  he  kept  his  seat,  while  his  compan- 
ion hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  perishing 
man. 

5.  The  usual  means  of  restoring  life,  on 
such  occasions,  were  tried  with  entire  success. 
But  the  consciousness  of  having  saved  the 
man’s  life,  was  not  the  only  reward  which  this 
kind-hearted  Laplander  enjoyed,  as  the  result 
of  his  efforts. 

6.  By  means  of  his  vigorous  exercise,  he 
had,  in  the  meantime,  become  thoroughly 
warmed  himself.  His  companion,  however, 
who  had  been  so  fearful  of  exposing  himself, 
had,  while  sitting  in  the  sledge,  become  almost 
helpless  with  the  cold. 

7.  The  lesson  derived  from  this  incident,  is 
obvious.  We  are  all  travelers  to  a distant 
country.  At  every  step  of  our  journey,  we 
find  other  travelers  who  need  our  friendly  aid. 

8.  There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  these  ob- 
jects of  sympathy  and  brotherly  regard.  We 
can  say  : “ Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled or,  adopt  the  language  of  the  benevo- 
lent traveler : — “ I can  not  leave  this  man  to 
perish.”  And  the  rule  which  we  adopt  for  our 
guidance,  will  determine  the  question  whether 
we  are  to  be  happy.  No  one  who  lives  to  him- 
self alone,  can  be  happy.  But  he  who  imparts 
a blessing  to  others,  opens  a perpetual  fountain 
of  joy  in  his  own  bosom. 

Questions. — 1.  Can  yon  describe  the  appearance  of  the  two 
travelers  ? 2.  Whom  did  they  meet  ? 3.  What  did  one  of  the 
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travelers  propose  to  do  ? 4.  What  did  the  other  say  and  do  ? 5. 

Did  the  humane  traveler  succeed  in  saving  the  man’s  life  ? 6.  How 

was  he  rewarded  ? 7.  How  was  it  with  his  companion  ? 8.  What 

lesson  is  derived  from  this  incident  ? * 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  words,  “ Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed 
and  filled  ?” 


LESSON  L ♦ 

Re  pent',  feel  regret.  j E'  vils,  distresses;  losses,  &c. 

Tkoub'  le  some,  burdensome.  < Hap'  pen  ed,  came  to  pass. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON’S  TEN  RULES  OF  LIFE. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  others  for  what  you  can 
do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have 
it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because 
it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too 
little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  will- 
ingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  those  evils  cost  us,  which 
never  happened ! 

9.  Take  things  always  by  the  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you 
speak ; if  very  angry,  count  a hundred. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  Thomas  Jefferson?  2.  Can  you  repeat 
these  ten  rules?  3.  What  is  meant  by  the  9th  rule?  4.  Which 
are  you  most  liable  to  disregard  ? 
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LESSOR  LU 

Yi  bra'  tions,  motions  to  and  f Plunge,  dive;  thrust. 

fro.  *"  j At  tempt'  ing,  trying. 

Pec'  to  ral,  pertaining  to  the  | Mem'  bRAne,  thin,  flexible  slcin. 
Pur  su'  ed,  followed,  [breast,  j In  vest'  ed,  inclosed  ; clothed. 
Sus  tain',  uphold ; support.  j Ridge,  row ; range. 

Trop'  ic  al,  being  within  the  ; Ex  tend' ing,  stretching;  reach- 
tropics.  i ing. 

Shoals,  crowds ; throngs.  j Sin'  gu  lar,  strange. 

Dis  turb'  ed,  disquieted.  i Va'  ry,  differ. 

In  vet'  er  ate,  violent;  obsti-  j R a pid'i  ty,  swiftness;  velocity. 
Crest,  top.  [nate.  1 Yi'  o lence,  force. 


THE  FLYING-FISH. 

1.  The  Flying-Fish  is  so  called,  because  it 
is  enabled,  by  the  vibrations  of  its  large,  pec- 
toral fins,  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  when  alarm- 
ed or  pursued,  and  sustain  itself  for  several 
seconds  in  the  air. 

2.  In  tropical  seas,  the  flying-fish  rise  from 
the  water  in  flocks,  or,  more  properly,  skoals 
of  many  thousands  at  a time,  when  disturbed 
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by  the  passing  of  a ship,  or  pursued  by  their 
inveterate  foe,  the  dolphin. 

3.  They  spring  from  the  crest  of  a wave, 
and,  darting  forward,  plunge  into  another  to 
wet  the  membrane  of  the  fins,  and,  in  this 
manner,  continue  their  flight,  for  several  hun- 
dred yards.  While  attempting  to  escape  by 
flight  from  their  enemies  in  the  water,  they  are 
often  pursued  by  birds  of  prey  in  the  air. 

4.  The  head  and  body  of  the  flying-fish,  are 
invested  with  large,  soft  scales,  and  the  body 
has  a ridge  extending  along  each  side,  which 
gives  it  a singular  appearance.  In  length,  they 
vary  from  eight  to  twelve  inches. 

5.  The  rapidity  and  force,  with  which  these 
fish  move  through  the  air  by  the  aid  of  their 
pectoral  fins,  are  such,  that,  in  coming  on  board 
ships,  they  are  generally  killed  by  the  violence, 
with  which  they  strike  the  deck. 

Questions. — 1.  Why  is  the  flying-fish  so  called  ? 2.  Describe  their 
flight,  in  the  tropical  seas.  3.  Why  do  they  leave  the  water?  4. 
What  enemies  do  they  encounter  in  the  air  ? 5.  Describe  the  ap- 

pearance of  the  flying-fish.  6.  What  is  said  of  the  rapidity,  with 
which  they  fly  ? 


LESSON  UI. 


Con  demn'  ed,  sentenced. 

Ac' cess,  admittance;  approach. 
Res'  er  voir,  cistern  ; basin. 
Con  ceal'  ed,  hid. 

Quan'  ti  ty,  amount. 

Di  ver'  sion,  amusement. 

An  nouncs',  give  notice  of. 

Ig'  no  rant,  uninformed. 
Hence'  forth,  hereafter. 


Hogs'  head,  measure  of  sixty- 
three  gallons. 

He  ces'  si  ty,  need;  want. 

Com  pels',  constrains;  obliges. 
Re  mains',  is  left. 

Hum'  ber  ed,  counted  ; reck- 
oned. 

Tale,  sto-y;  narrative. 

1 With'  er  ed,  faded. 
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THE  VALUE  OE  TIME. 

1.  A man,  being  condemned  to  death,  was 
confined  in  prison,  where  he  had  access  to 
water  only  by  means  of  a small  tube,  through 
the  walls  of  his  cell,  by  turning  the  stopper. 

2.  The  reservoir  was  concealed  from  his 
view,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  was  un- 
known to  him.  At  his  entrance  into  his  cell, 
he  was  told  that  he  must  die  the  very  moment 
the  last  drop  of  water  was  gone. 

3.  After  being  a short  time  in  prison,  he 
thoughtlessly  turned  the  stopper,  and  let  the 
water  spirt  about  the  room  for  his  amusement 
and  diversion. 

4.  At  length,  however,  sudden  reflection 
brought  him  to  consider  what  he  was  doing, 
and  he  exclaimed  to  himself : “ Alas  ! how  fool- 
ish I have  been,  thus  to  waste  this  water ; for 
the  last  drop  will  announce  the  period  of  my 
death. 

5.  “I  am  ignorant  of  the  quantity;  there 
may  be  hundreds  of  hogsheads,  and  there  may 
not  be  a gallon ; I will  henceforth  use  only 
what  necessity  compels  me  to  do.” 

6.  The  prison  is  this  world,  and  time  is  the 
water.  We  know  not  how  much  remains  to  us. 
There  may  be  many  years,  and  there  may  not 
be  an  hour.  May  we  then  rightly  improve  it. 

7.  The  moments  fly — a minute’s  gone  ! 

The  minutes  fly — an  hour  is  run ! 

The  day  is  fled — the  night  is  here ! 

Thus  flies  a week,  a month,  a year. 
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8.  A year,  alas  ! how  soon  it’s  past ! 

Who  knows  hut  this  may  be  my  last ! 

A few  short  years,  how  soon  they’re  fled, 
And  we  are  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

9.  Time,  like  an  ever-flowing  stream, 

Sweeps  us  away  : our  life ’s  a dream, — 
An  empty  tale, — a morning  flower, 

Cut  down  and  withered  in  an  hour. 

Questions. — 1.  By  what  means  was  this  prisoner  supplied  with 
water  ? 2.  What  was  he  told,  as  he  entered  his  cell  ? 3.  What  did 

he  do  ? 4.  When  he  thought  of  what  he  was  doing,  what  did  he  say 

to  himself?  5.  To  what  is  the  prison  compared?  6.  To  what  is 
the  water  ? 7.  Can  you  repeat  the  last  three  verses  ? 


LESSON  uxu 

Lim'  pid,  pure ; clear.  j Bliss'  ful,  happy. 

Tide,  stream ; current.  Ech'  o,  sound  returned. 

Beam,  ray,  or  collection  of  rays.  Lea,  meadow,  or  plain. 
Wreath,  garland.  De  lu'  sive,  deceptive. 

Bab'  bled,  uttered  sounds  in-  Em'  blem,  symbol ; sign. 

cessantly  or  indistinctly.  Per'  fum  ed,  scented. 

Min' gling,  mixing,  orblending.  Dis  pose',  use,  or  employ. 
Prog'  ress,  passage.  In'  cense,  fragrance ; odor. 

Low'  er,  threaten;  appear  Else,  otherwise. 

gloomy.  I Wail,  moan ; lament. 

Be  careful  to  observe  Rule  5,  while  reading  this  piece. 

THE  WASTED  FLOWERS. 

1.  A child  sat  by  a limpid  stream, 

And  gazed  upon  the  tide  beneath ; 
Upon  her  cheek  was  joy’s  bright  beam, 
And  on  her  brow  a blooming  wreath : 
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Her  lap  was  filled  with  fragrant  flowers, 
And,  as  the  clear  brook  babbled  by, 

She  scattered  down  the  rosy  showers 
With  many  a wild  and  joyous  cry; 

And  laughed  to  see  the  mingling  tide 
Upon  its  onward  progress  glide. 

2.  And  time  flew  on, — and  flower  by  flower 

Was  cast  upon  the  sunny  stream ; 

But  when  the  shades  of  eve  did  lower, 

She  woke  up  from  her  blissful  dream. 
u Bring  back  my  flowers  !”  she  wildly  cried; 

“ Bring  back  the  flowers  I flung  to  thee  !” 
But  echo’s  voice  alone  replied, 

As  danced  the  streamlet  down  the  lea ; 
And  still,  amid  night’s  gloomy  hours, 

In  vain  she  cried  : “ Bring  back  my  flowers !’! 

3.  0,  maiden ! who,  on  Time’s  swift  stream, 

Dost  gayly  see  the  moments  flee, 

In  this  poor  child’s  delusive  dream, 

An  emblem  may  be  found  of  thee  ! 

Each  moment  is  a perfumed  rose, 

Into  thy  hand  by  Mercy  given, 

That  thou  its  fragrance  might  dispose, 

And  let  its  incense  rise  to  ITeaven ; 

Else,  when  Death’s  shadow  o’er  thee  lowers, 
Thy  heart  will  Avail,  — “ Bring  back  my 
flowers  !” 

Questions. — 1.  Describe  the  child  here  represented.  2.  What 
did  she  do  ? 3.  After  they  were  ail  gone,  what  did  she  request  ? 

4.  What  reply  did  she  receive?  5.  Of  what  was  this  stream  au  em- 
blem ? 6.  Of  what  were  the  flowers  an  emblem  ? 7.  AVho  are  like 

this  little  girl  ? 8.  What  is  meant  by  joy's  bright  dream?  9.  What, 

by  rosy  showers  f 10.  Is  the  moral  of  this  piece  similar  to  that  of  the 

! previous  lesson  ? 
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LESS  OH  LIV* 


In  graft'  ing,  inserting  cions. 
Me  mo'  ri  al,  remembrance. 
Ex  ist',  continue;  remain. 

Con  fines',  shuts  up;  limits. 

In'  ter  ests,  advantages. 

Con  clude',  infer. 

De  signs',  intends ; purposes. 
In  gen'  u ous,  open;  candid. 
Con  fer',  give;  bestow. 

Term'  in  ates,  ends ; results. 
Suf'  fer  ings,  distresses. 

In  debt'  ed,  under  obligation. 
A'  gents,  servants ; ministers. 
Meas'  ure,  degree. 

Re  pay',  pay  back. 

Ob  li  ga'tions,  favors  conferred. 


Pro  mote',  advance. 

Brave,  dare ; encounter. 

Es  tab'  lish,  found  perman- 
ently. 

Trans  hit',  hand  down. 

Pre'  cious,  costly;  valuable. 
Boon,  gift;  present. 

Pos  ter'  i ty,  descendents ; 
children. 

| Gen  er  os'  i ty,  liberality. 

Be  nev'o  lence,  charitableness. 
| Press'  ed,  urged ; constrained. 

| Re  quest'  ed,  asked ; desired. 

S Em  brace',  take ; seize. 

I Op  por  tu'  ni  ty,  convenient 
l time. 


PLANTING  TREES. 

1.  An  old  man  was  busily  employed  in 
planting  and  ingrafting  an  apple-tree.  Some 
one  passing  by,  rudely  accosted  him  with  the 
inquiry  : “ Why  do  you  plant  trees,  who  can 
not  hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them?” 

2.  The  old  man  raised  himself  up,  and 
leaning  on  his  spade,  replied  : “ Some  one 
planted  trees  before  I was  born,  and  I have 
eaten  the  fruit;  I now  plant  for  others,  that 
the  memorial  of  my  gratitude  may  exist  when 
I am  dead  and  gone.” 

3.  It  is  a narrow,  selfish  feeling  that  con- 
fines our  views  within  the  circle  of  our  own 
private  interests.  If  man  had  been  made  to 
live  for  himself  alone,  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  every  one  would  have  been  placed  by 
himself,  and  his  bounds  marked  out,  so  that  he 
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might  live  alone.  But  since  God  has  made  us 
to  live  in  society,  lie  designs  that  we  should 
be  helpful  to  each  other. 

4.  The  truly  ingenuous,  benevolent  mind 
takes  more  pleasure  in  an  act  which  will  con- 

j fer  blessings  upon  others,  than  in  one  that  ter- 
minates on  himself.  The  selfish  man  wraps 
himself  in  his  cloak,  and  cares  not  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  others,  so  that  he  keeps  warm  him- 
self. This  old  man,  however,  remembered  ; 
how  much  he  was  indebted  to  those  who  had 
lived  before  him,  and  resolved  to  pay  his 
debts. 

5.  If  we  would  look  around  us,  we  should 
find  ourselves  indebted  to  others,  on  every 
side,  for  the  comforts  which  we  now  enjoy, — 
first  to  God,  and  under  Him,  to  those  whom 
He  has  employed  as  His  agents  to  give  them  1 
to  us.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  strive  in  some  | 
measure  to  repay  these  obligations,  by  doing  j 
something  to  promote  the  happiness  and  well-  j 
being  of  others  ? 

6.  Who  gave  us  the  blessing  of  freedom,  J 
which  we  enjoy  ? Did  not  our  fathers  brave 
the  ocean  and  the  wilderness  to  establish  it  ? 
Ought  we  not,  then,  to  transmit  this  precious 
boon  to  our  posterity  ? 

7.  And  so,  in  whatever  direction  we  look, 
we  find  some  blessing,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  generosity,  public  spirit,  or 
Christian  benevolence  of  others.  Let  us  re- 
turn the  blessing,  with  interest,  into  the  bosom 
of  others. 
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8.  Dr.  Franklin,  having  done  a favor  to 
some  one,  and  being  pressed  with  thanks',  re- 
quested the  person  whom  he  had  obliged,  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  a kind- 
ness to  some  other  person,  and  to  request  him 
to  pass  it  round,  as  all' mankind  are  brothers. 
A greater  than  he  has  said  : u It  is  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  -was  the  old  man  doing  ? 2.  How  was  he 

accosted?  3.  What  was  his  reply?  4.  Why  were  we  made  to 
live  in  society  ? 5.  What  is  said  of  the  benevolent  mind  ? 6.  What, 

of  the  selfish  man?  7.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  comforts 
we  enjov  ? 8.  How  ought  we  to  repay  these  obligations  ? 9.  Who 

gave  us  the  blessing  of  freedom?  10.  How  ought  we  to  repay  it? 
11.  What  is  said  of  Dr.  Franklin? 

Can  you  give  a reason  for  the  rising  and  falling  inflections,  in  the 
5th  and  6th  paragraphs  ? Who  is  the  author  of  the  words  within  the 
quotation,  last  paragraph  ? Acts,  20  th  Chap.  35  th  verse. 


LESSON  L V ♦ 


Con  ceive',  think;  imagine. 
Cor  rect',  accurate. 

Ex'  er  cis  es,  tasks ; lessons. 
Re  cit'  al,  rehearsal. 

Sig'  ni  fies,  means. 

Pre  tends',  professes ; claims. 


Ar'  gu  ment,  reason ; inference. 
De  spise',  scorn ; disdain. 

Jeer'  ing  ly,  scornfully. 

Re  treat'  ing,  retiring. 

El'  e gant,  splendid ; costly. 

» Ref  or  ma'  tion,  amendment. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOYS’  DIALOGUE. 

Raymond.  I can  not  conceive,  Oliver,  what 
you  mean  by  calling  Harrington  the  first 
scholar  in  school. 

Oliver.  Surely  he  is  the  first  scholar,  Ray- 
mond. Who  so  correct  in  every  lesson,  and  so 
ready  in  all  the  exercises  ? 

R.  Ready  enough,  to  be  sure ; but  he  is  not 
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always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  I am  there 
quite  as  often  as  he  is. 

0.  Yes,  Raymond ; you  get  there  sometimes, 
when,  during  the  recital,  you  take  a sly  peep  at 
your  book,  or  have  your  lesson  written  out  on 
your  slate,  or  a bit  of  paper.  : 

li.  Who  says  I do  so  ? 

0.  Who  says  so  ? Why,  don’t  we  all  see 
you?  We  do  not  like  to  be  called  tell-tales,  or 
wo  should  mention  the  matter  to  the  teacher. 
It  was  really  amusing  to  hear  you  mistake  the 
answer  the  other  day,  and  we  could  not  help 
laughing  when  the  teacher  said  you  would  have 
| done  grandly,  had  it  happened  to  have  been  the  j 
next  question.  Harrington  wTent  to  the  head 
of  the  class  that  day,  and  he  is  not  very  likely 
to  lose  his  place,  I think. 

it.  That  signifies  nothing.  It  does  not  prove 
that  Harrington  is  the  first  scholar.  lie  is,  by 
j no  means,  much  of  a gentleman. 

0.  A school-boy  hardly  pretends  to  be 
! much  of  a gentleman ; but  Harrington  is  a j 
| very  gentlemanly  school-boy.  Not  one  among  j 
I us  is  so  truly  kind  and  polite,  lie  thinks  of  j 
| us  all  before  he  thinks  of  himself,  and  gives  | 
| up  every  thing  he  likes  best,  to  please  and  | 
I oblige  us.  There  is  not  a boy  in  school,  un-  ! 
! less  it  may  be  you,  Raymond,  but  that  loves  j 
| Harrington. 

j li.  Neither  does  that-  prove  that  he  is  a | 
| gentleman,  or  gentlemanly.  Look  at  his 
clothes.  They  were  never  made  by  a tailor ; 
they  don’t  fit  like  mine 
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0.  That’s  a great  argument!  As  if  the  fit 
of  the  clothes  made  the  gentleman. 

R.  I did  not  mean  the  fit  alone ; but  Har- 
rington’s clothes  are  coarse,  and  sometimes  even 
patched.  Now,  look  at  my  clothes.  I wear  the 
finest  cloth  in  school ; and  I carry  a watch  too. 

0.  And  so  you  are  the  most  of  a gentleman, 
and  the  first  scholar,  Raymond  ? According 
to  your  argument,  the  tailor  might  make  a gen- 
tleman of  any  one. 

R.  I said  no  such  thing  : — but  I do  despise 
a patch,  and  every  body  who  wears  one ; and 
I always  will  despise  them. 

0.  Then  I suppose  you  despise  me  and  all 
I the  rest  of  the  boys.  Bui*  that  don’t  trouble 
me.  Nobody  can  play  much  without  having 
a patch  sometimes.  Shall  we  go  to  play  now, 
Raymond  ? 

R.  No  ; lam  not  going  to  play.  I have  no 
time  to  play;  but  your  dear  friend,  Harring- 
ton, has  time  for  every  thing. 

0.  That  is  true,  though  you  speak  so  jeer- 
ingly ; and  it  is  because  he  takes  care  of  his 
minutes.  The  teacher  told  us  the  other  day, 
that  if  we  took  care  of  the  minutes,  we  should 
have  time  for  every  thing.  He  said  : “ Drops 
make  the  ocean,  minutes  make  the  years,”  and 
I shall  try  to  remember  it. 

R.  You  can  remember  what  you  like  ; I 
don’t  wish  to  remember  any  thing  that  the 
| teacher  says,  or  that  you  say, — or  your  friend, 
Harrington,  either. 

0.  Come,  Raymond,  I am  sure  I did  not 
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mean  to  make  you  fretful.  Let  us  go  to  the 
play-ground. 

Ii.  No,  indeed  ! Not  I (retreating  hastily  as 
he  speaks , and  stumbling  over  some  brushwood , 
tearing  his  clothes  in  a sad  manner .) 

0.  0,  Raymond ! what  will  you  do  now  ? 
Your  elegant  new  clothes  are  almost  ruined. 

R.  ’Tis  a had  affair,  indeed  ! They  have 
only  been  worn  two  days,  and  now  they  must 
be  patched. 

0.  Patched  ! Why,  Raymond,  then  you  will 
have  “ to  despise”  your  own  self.  I was  think- 
ing it  must  come  to  that  before  you  were 
brought  to  a right  state  of  feeling ; and,  if  this 
accident,  bad  as  iUis,  should  help  you  to  begin 
the  work  of  reformation,  we  shall  all  have  great 
reason  to  rejoice  in  it. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  Dialogue  ? 2.  What 
did  Raymond  think  made  a gentleman  ? 3.  What  did  he  despise  ? 

4.  What  mishap  befell  him  ? 5.  What  did  Oliver  say  to  him  ? 


LESSOI  L V I ♦ 

Plu' mage,  feathers.  ) Disgust'ed,  displeased;  offend- 

Throng,  crowd;  multitude.  Fate,  lot;  destiny.  [ed. 

Song'  ster,  bird  that  sings.  Rank,  station ; condition. 

Dis  play'  ed,  spread ; exhibited.  At  tir'  ed,  dressed  ; decorated. 
En  gage',  attract  and  fix.  1 Tal'  ent,  natural  gift ; skill. 

“FINE  FEATHERS  NE’ER  CAN  MAKE  FINE  BIRDS.” 

1.  A peacock  came  with  plumage  gay, 

Before  a cottage  door,  one  day, 

Beneath  a little  bird,  whose  song, 

Prom  out  his  cage,  had  charmed  the  throng. 
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As,  vainly  thus,  the  peacock  stood, 

The  songster  cheered  the  neighborhood ; 

E’en  while  the  one,  in  colors  bright, 
Displayed  his  plumage  to  the  sight, 

The  other  sung  in  sweetest  words, 

“ Fine  feathers  ne’er  can  make  line  birds.” 

2.  The  peacock  strove,  but  quite  in  vain, 

Each  person’s  praise  himself  to  gain  ; 

But  still  the  warbler,  in  his  cage, 

Did  every  ear  and  eye  engage. 

And  now  the  bird,  of  rainbow  wing, 
Attempts  himself,  alas  ! to  sing ; 

And  they  who  owned  his  beauty  bright, 
Disgusted  by  his  screams,  took  flight. 

The  other  sung  in  sweetest  words, 

“ Fine  feathers  ne’er  can  make  fine  birds.” 

3.  Then  take  the  warning,  children  fair, 

And  of  the  peacock’s  fate  beware ; 

Nor  wealth,  nor  rank,  can  win  your  way, 
Howe’er  attired  in  plumage  gay ; 

Some  means  to  charm,  you  all  must  know, 
Apart  from  dress  and  outward  show ; 

Some  talent,  grace,  some  gift  of  mind, 

Or  beauty  vain,  must  fall  behind ; 

While  others  sing,  in  truthful  words, 

“ Fine  feathers  neer  can  make  fine  birds” 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  the  peacock?  2.  What,  of  tho 
little  bird?  3.  What  did  the  peacock  attempt  to  do?  4.  What 
lesson  may  you  learn  from  the  fate  of  the  peacock?  5.  What  is 
meant  by  rainbow  wing  ? 6.  What  is  meant  by  the  last  line  of  each 

verse?  7.  Does  this  sentiment  agree  with  that  which  Raymond 
thought  constituted  a gentlemau,  in  the  previous  lesson  ? 
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LESSON  L V II  ♦ 


In' no  cent,  guiltless;  harmless. 
Re  cov'  er,  regain  health. 

Con  fin'  ed,  shut  up,  secluded. 
Couch,  bed. 

Ram'  bled,  roved ; wandered. 
Flit'  ted,  flew  swiftly. 

Ar  rang'  ed,  put  in  order. 
Bord'  er,  outer  edge. 

Fan'  cy,  imagine. 

Brill'  iant,  bright ; sparkling. 


Pros'  pect,  view  of  things. 
Lull,  quiet;  compose. 

Peace'  ful  ly,  quietly. 

Slum'  ber  ed,  slept. 

Treas'  ur  ed,  hoarded. 

Plac'  id,  calm ; quiet. 
Expression,  look ; appearance. 
Af  ford',  yield ; give, 
j Gar'  land,  wreath. 

{ Re  nown',  fame ; celebrity. 


THE  FLOWER  GATHERER. 


1.  The  young  and  innocent  Theresa  had 
passed  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  spring 
upon  a bed  of  sickness.  As  soon  as  she  be- 
gan to  recover,  she  spoke  of  flowers,  asking  if 
her  favorites  were  again  as  lovely  as  they  had 
been  the  year  before,  when  she  was  able  to 
seek  and  admire  them*  herself. 

2.  Erick,  the  sick  girl’s  brother,  said  to  his 
mother  in  a whisper  : 66  I will  take  the  basket, 
and  run  out  and  get  poor  Theresa  the  prettiest 
flowers  I can  find  in  the  field.” 

3.  So  out  he  ran,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
a long  day,  and  he  thought  that  spring  had 
never  been  so  beautiful  before  ; for  he  looked 
upon  it  with  a gentle  and  loving  heart,  and 
enjoyed  a run  in  the  fresh  air,  after  having  i 
been  long  confined  at  his  sister’s  couch,  which  ! 
he  had  scarcely  left  during  her  sickness. 

4.  The  happy  boy  rambled  about,  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys.  The  birds  sang, 
the  bees  hummed,  and  the  butterflies  flitted 
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around  him,  and  the  most  lovely  flowers  were 
blooming  at  his  feet. 

5.  He  jumped  about,  he  sang,  and  wander- 
ed from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  from  flower  to  I 
flower,  with  a heart  as  pure  as  the  blue  sky 
above  him,  and  eyes  that  sparkled  like  a little  j 
brook  bubbling  from  a rock. 

6.  At  last,  he  had  filled  his  basket  with  the  j 
prettiest  flowers ; and,  to  crown  all,  he  had  I 
made  a wreath  of  strawberry  blossoms,  which 
he  so  neatly  arranged  around  the  handle  and 
border  of  his  basket,  that  one  might  almost 
fancy  them  a string  of  pearls,  they  looked  so 
pure  and  brilliant. 

7.  The  happy  child  looked  with  delight  at 
his  full  basket,  and,  putting  it  down  by  his  ! 
side,  rested  himself  on  a carpet  of  soft,  green  j 
moss,  in  the  shade  of  a large  oak.  Here  h.e  | 
sat,  looking  at  the  beautiful  prospect  that  lay 
spread  out  before  him  in  all  the  freshness  of 
spring,  and  listening  to  the  ever-changing  songs  i 
of  the  birds. 

8.  But  he  had  really  tired  himself  out  with  ; 
joy ; and  the  merry  sounds  of  the  fields,  the  j 
buzzing  of  insects,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  j 
all  helped  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  And  peace- 
fully the  fair  child  slumbered,  his  rosy  cheek 

j resting  on  the  hands  that  still  held  his  treas- 
| ured  basket. 

9.  He  slept  till  the  sun  was  near  setting. 
He  was  then  awakened  from  his  slumber  by 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  caused  by  a gentle 
evening  gale.  The  happy  boy  hastened  home- 
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ward,  highly  delighted  with  his  flowery  treas- 
ure. 

10.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  on 
his  fair  face,  and  gave  his  features  a placid 
and  contented  expression.  But  his  eyes 
sparkled  much  more  joyously,  when  he  pre- 
sented the  basket  of  flowers  to  his  gentle 
sister,  and  received  in  return  her  thanks  and 

' kisses  for  the  beautiful  gift. 

11.  Then  said  his  mother:  “ Do  not  the 
I pleasures  which  we  prepare  for  others,  afford 
| us  more  happiness  than  those  which  we  seek 

for  ourselves  ?” 

12.  Be  kind  to  thy  sister, — not  many  may  know 

The  depth  of  true  sisterly  love ; 

The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 
The  surface  that  sparkles  above. 

Thy  kindness  will  bring  thee  many  sweet  hours, 
And  blessings  thy  pathway  to  crown ; 
Affection  shall  weave  thee  a garland  of  flowers, 
More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown. 

Question's. — 1.  What  is  said  of  Theresa?  2.  What  did  her 
brother  propose  to  do?  3.  Why  did  he  so  enjoy  his  ramble?  4. 
How  did  he  decorate  his  basket  of  flowers?  5.  To  whom  did  he  give 
the  flowers  ? 6.  What  did  his  mother  say  ? 


LESSON  L Y II 1 + 

Gut/  ly,  channel  worn  by  water.  J Ip/  hi  ta  tf.d,  excited ; provoked. 
Anx  i'  e ty,  solicitude.  Cox'  se  quence,  result. 

Gorge,  passage  between  hills.  Par’  a lyz  ed,  utterly  disabled. 
Ag'  o niz  ed,  distressed.  He  ro'  ic,  bold ; daring. 

Pro  ject'  ed,  jutted  out.  j Pa  vine',  long,  deep  hollow. 

Ex  cla  ma'  tion,  outcry.  Peck'  less,  regardless ; heedless. 

Crouch'  ed,  bent  down.  Pes'  cue,  deliver  from  danger. 

Fe  ro'  cious,  fierce  ; ravenous.  < Ap  pall'  ing,  fearful ; terrible. 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  PANTHER. 


1.  Samuel  Eaton,  a little  boy  about  seven 
years  of  age,  was  an  only  child.  His  parents 
resided  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  several 
miles  from  any  other  house.  Having  no  play- 
mates, little  Samuel  often  amused  himself  for 
hours  alone,  or  wandered  off  to  see  his  father 
work  in  the  fields. 

2.  One  fine  morning  in  August,  after  play- 
ing in  the  water  for  more  than  an  hour,  trying 
to  make  a dam  across  the  brook  near  the 
house,  his  mother  seeing  him  thus  engaged, 
said : “ Samuel,  had  you  not  better  come  out 
of  the  water  ?” 

3.  He,  however,  continued  playing.  An 
acorn  came  floating  down  the  stream.  He 
picked  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  thought,  there 
must  be  more  of  them  up  the  “ Gully so,  off 
he  started  for  the  acorns. 

4.  The  boy  was  soon  missed  by  his  mother ; 
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but.  as  she  supposed  he  had  gone  to  the  field, 
where  his  father  was  at  work,  and  would  return 
with  him  at  the  dinner  hour,  she  gave  herself 
no  further  anxiety  concerning  him. 

5.  But,  on  seeing  the  father  approach  the 
| house  alone,  the  anxious  mother  ran  out  to 

meet  him,  and  exclaimed  : “ I thought  Samuel 
was  with  you ; but  I fear  the  child  is  lost.  0, 
my  boy  ! my  boy !” 

6.  Diligent  search  was  immediately  com- 
menced. One  of  the  workmen  was  directed 
to  pass  down  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  an- 
other to  seek  for  him  in  the  forest : “ And  I,” 
said  the  mother,  “will  go  up  the  stream  into 
the  gorge.”  “ He  would  not  go  into  the 
gorge,”  said  the  father.  “ He  would  go  any 
where,”  was  her  reply. 

7.  After  an  unsuccessful  search  by  the 
father,  in  the  fields,  the  anxious  parents  again 
met  near  the  mouth  of  the  “ Gully.”  As  they 
proceeded  up  the  stream,  an  eagle  started 
from  one  of  the  lofty  cliffs  above,  and,  with  a 
wild  and  piercing  scream,  flew  over  their  heads, 
bearing  away  something  in  his  claws. 

8.  “ Alas  !”  exclaimed  the  agonized  mother, 
“ has  the  poor  child  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
eagles  ?”  But  the  echo  of  her  own  voice  from 
the  walls  of  the  gloomy  gulf,  was  the  only 
reply.  They  continued  to  clamber  along  the 
borders  of  the  stream,  looking  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  hopes  of  discovering  some  traces  of 
their  lost  child. 

9.  At  length,  the  fragment  of  a rock  came 
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tumbling  down  just  before  them.  The  startled 
parents  turned  their  eyes  aloft,  when,  lo  ! half 
way  up  the  rugged  ascent,  they  saw  the  boy 
standing  upon  a crag,  which  projected  several 
feet  from  the  side  of  the  ledge. 

10.  But  scarcely  had  the  mother  uttered  her 
exclamation  of  joy,  at  the  discovery  of  her  child, 
when,  a little  beyond  the  crag,  on  which  he  was 
standing,  and  a few  feet  below  it,  they  beheld  | 
a panther  crouched  and  partly  concealed  in  the  | 
bushes. 

11.  The  boy  having  already  perceived  the 
ferocious  animal,  had,  on  hearing  the  calls  of 
his  parents,  rolled  down  the  stone  in  order  to 
attract  their  attention ; and  he  now  stood  with 
another  stone  in  his  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
throwing  it  at  the  pantheA 

12.  Aware  of  the  boy’s  danger,  if  he  irri- 
tated the  animal,  the  mother  rushed  toward 
him,  and  motioned  with  her  hand  that  he 
should  not  throw  the  stone.  Yet,  either  fill- 
ing to  understand  the  signal,  or  ignorant  of  the 
consequence,  he  boldly  hurled  the  stone  at  the 
beast.  It  struck  one  of  his  feet.  The  enraged 
animal  gave  a sudden  growl,  lashed  his  tail 
with  fury,  and  seemed  about  to  spring. 

13.  The  mother  now  called  to  the  father  to 
bring  his  rifle.  But  he  moved  not.  His  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  panther,  and  he  seemed 
paralyzed  with  fear.  The  heroic  mother  hast- 
ened back,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  said  : ec  Josiah,  have  you  no  desire  to  save 
the  life  of  your  boy  ?” 
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14.  Aroused  by  these  words,  he  rushed 
from  the  ravine  toward  the  house.  Again  the 
mother  looked  toward  her  son.  He  was  on 
his  knees  in  prayer ; for  he  now  thought  he 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  and  that  he 
must  die. 

15.  The  mother  rushed  up  the  craggy  prec- 
ipice, reckless  of  danger.  The  rocks  crumbled 
and  slipped  beneath  her  feet,  yet  she  fell  not ; 
but  fearlessly  struggled  on,  hoping  to  rescue 
her  darling  boy. 

16.  At  the  sound  of  her  approach,  the  pan- 
ther paused  for  a moment.  Yet,  true  to  his 
ferocious  nature,  he  sprang  at  the  boy ; but 
barely  touched  the  crag,  and  fell  backward, 
just  as  the  mother,  ascending  on  the  opposite 
side,  had  reached  the  boy,  and  clasped  him  in 
her  arms. 

17.  The  panther,  however,  renewed  his  at- 
tempt ; and  with  greater  success.  His  fore 
feet  struck  firmly  upon  the  surface  of  the  crag. 
He  now  struggled  to  bring  his  body  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  his  eyes  flashing  fury, 
and  the  hot  pantings  of  his  breath  rushing 
into  the  mother’s  face. 

18.  At  this  appalling  instant,  she  heard  the 
report  of  a gun  from  the  gulf  below.  The 
sharp  claws  of  the  panther  began  to  loosen 
from  the  rock,  the  fire  of  his  eye  became  dim, 
and,  with  a convulsive  struggle  and  a groan, 
he  let  go  his  hold,  and  rolled  down  the  preci- 
pice, mangled  and  lifeless,  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Eaton. 
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Questions. — 1.  How  came  Samuel  to  wander  away  from  home  ? 
2.  Where  did  his  mother  think  he  had  gone  ? 3.  Where  was  he 

found?  4.  What  was  near  him ? 5.  What  was  the  boy  doing ? 6. 

What  did  the  panther  do,  wheu  he  threw  the  stone  ? 7.  While  the 

father  was  gone  for  his  rifle,  what  did  the  mother  do?  8.  Did  she 
succeed  in  rescuing  her  boy  ? 9.  Describe  her  situation  as  she  heard 

the  report  of  the  gun. 


LESSON  L I X + 


Ob  serv  a'  tions,  remarks. 

De  scrib'  ed,  delineated. 

Di'  al-plate,  face  of  a clock. 
Per'  fect,  fully  informed. 

Ad  di'  tion  al,  superadded. 

Im  pa'  tient  ly,  eagerly. 

Score,  twenty. 

Uncer'tain,  not  sure;  doubtful. 
Re  mind',  put  in  mind. 


Cal  cu  la'  tion,  reckoning. 

In  qui'  ry,  question. 

Hith'  er  to,  heretofore. 

Keg  lect'  ed,  omitted  to  do. 
So  lem'  ni  ty,  seriousness. 

Pos  sess'  ed,  had. 

Es  ti  ma'  tion,  opinion ; regard. 
Ear'  nest  ly,  ardently. 

En  treat',  ask ; beseech. 


HUMPHREY’S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TIME. 

1.  When  I was  a young  lad,  my  father  one 
day  called  me  to  him,  that  he  might  teach  me 
what  o’clock  it  was.  He  told  me  the  use  of  the 
minute  linger  and  the  hour  hand,  and  described 
to  me  the  figures  on  the  dial-plate,  until  I was 
pretty  perfect  in  my  part. 

2.  No  sooner  was  I quite  master  of  this  ad- 
ditional knowledge,  than  I set  off  to  join  my 
companions  at  a game  of  marbles ; but  my 
father  called  me  back.  “ Stop,  Humphrey,” 
said  he  ; “I  have  something  else  to  say  to  you.” 

3.  Back  again  I went,  wondering  what  else 
I had  to  learn ; for  I thought  I knew  all  about 
the  clock,  quite  as  well  as  my  father. 

4.  “ Humphrey,”  said  he,  “ I have  taught 
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yon  to  know  the  time  of  the  day ; I must  now 
teach  you  how  to  find  out  the  time  of  your 
life.” 

5.  All  this  was  strange  to  me;  so  I waited 
impatiently  to  hear  how  my  father  would  ex- 
plain it ; for  I very  much  wished  to  go  and  play 
with  my  marbles. 

6.  “ The  Bible,”  said  he,  “ describes  the 
years  of  man  to  be  three  score  and  ten,  or 
four  score  years.  Now,  life  is  very  uncertain, 
and  }^ou  may  not  live  a single  day  longer ; 
but,  if  we  divide  the  four  score  years  of  an  old 
man’s  life  into  twelve  parts,  like  the  dial  of  a 
clock,  it  will  allow  almost  seven  years  for 
every  figure. 

7.  “ When  a boy  is  seven  years  old,  then 
it  is  one  o’clock  of  his  life,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  you;  when  you  arrive  at  fourteen 
years,  it  will  be  two  o’clock  with  you;  and 
when  at  twenty-one,  it  will  be  three  o’clock, 
should  it  please  God  thus  to  spare  your  life. 
In  this  manner,  you  may  always  know  the  time 
of  your  life,  and  looking  at  the  clock  may,  per- 
haps, remind  you  of  it. 

8.  “ My  great-grandfather,  according  to  his 
calculation,  died  at  twelve  o’clock ; my  grand- 
father at  eleven,  and  my  father  at  ten.  At 
what  hour  you  and  I shall  die,  Humphrey,  is 
only  known  to  Him,  to  whom  all  things  are 
known.” 

9.  Never,  since  then,  have  I heard  the  in- 
quiry, “ What  o’clock  is  it  ?”  nor,  do  I think, 
I have  ever  looked  at  the  face  of  a clock, 
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without  being  reminded  of  the  words  of  my 
father. 

10.  I know  not,  my  friends,  what  o’clock  it 
may  be  with  you ; hut  I know  very  well  what 
time  it  is  with  myself ; and,  if  I mean  to  do 
any  thing  in  this  world,  which  hitherto  I have 
neglected,  it  is  high  time  to  set  about  it. 

11.  The  words  of  my  father  have  given  a 
solemnity  to  the  dial-plate  of  a clock,  which, 
perhaps,  it  never  would  have  possessed  in 
my  estimation,  if  these  words  had  not  been 
spoken.  Look  about  you,  my  friends,  I ear- 
nestly entreat  you,  and  now  and  then  ask 
yourselves  what  o’clock  it  is  with  you ! 

Questions. — 1.  Can  you  tell  the  time  of  day  by  looking  at  the 
dial-plate  of  a clock  or  watch  ? 2.  How  does  the  Bible  estimate  the 

years  of  man  ? 3.  How  many  is  four  score  ? 4.  How  did  Humphrey 

estimate  the  time  of  a person's  life  by  the  dial-plate  of  the  clock  ? 5. 

According  to  this  calculation  what  o'clock  of  life  is  it  with  you  ? 6. 

What  time  of  life  is  it  with  a person  who  is  forty-nine  years  of  age  ? 
1.  What  may  we  learn  from  these  calculations  ? 

►<><-«♦ 

LESSON  LX. 

Be  gin'  ning,  commencement,  j Is'  sues,  out-goings ; events. 
Forsake',  reject;  abandon.  Fro'  ward,  perverse;  disobe- 
Law,  counsel;  precepts.  dient. 

Or'  na  ment,  embellishment.  Perverse',  stubborn;  obstinate. 

W o lence,  outrage;  injury.  Pon'der,  consider ; think  upon. 
In  cline',  turn ; dispose.  Es  tab'  lish  ed,  settled  ; con- 

Dil'  i gence,  industry;  attention.  > firmed. 

Be  careful  to  observe  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  rules,  while 
reading  this  lesson. 

SELECT  PROVERBS  OP  SOLOMON. 

1.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge  ; but  fools  despise  wisdom  and  in- 
struction. 
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2.  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father, 
and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother. 

3.  For  they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace 
unto  thy  head,  and  chains  about  thy  neck. 

4.  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked, 
and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it, 
pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away. 

5.  For  they  sleep  not,  except  they  have 
done  mischief ; and  their  sleep  is  taken  away, 
unless  they  cause  some  to  fall. 

6.  For  they  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness,  and 
drink  the  wine  of  violence. 

7.  But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  'day. 

8.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  : 
they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble. 

9.  My  son,  attend  to  my  words ; incline 
thine  ear  unto  my  sayings. 

10.  Let  them  not  depart  from  thine  eyes  ; 
keep  them  in  the  midst  of  thy  heart. 

11.  For  they  are  life  unto  those  that  find 
them,  and  health  to  all  their  flesh. 

12.  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  ; for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 

13.  Put  away  from  thee  a froward  mouth, 
and  perverse  lips  put’ far  from  thee. 

14.  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let 
thine  eyelids  look  straight  before  thee. 

15.  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all 
thy  ways  be  established. 

16.  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left : remove  thy  foot  from  evil. 
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17.  Apply  thy  heart  unto  instruction,  and 
thine  ears  to  the  words  of  knowledge. 

18.  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ; also,  wis- 
dom, and  instruction,  and  understanding. 

19.  A good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
and  gold. 


LESSON  L X 1 + 

Re  fuse',  reject;  deny.  ) ISToup/  isn,  cherish;  foster. 

Di'  a dem,  royal  badge ; crown.  Dis  card',  throw  away ; reject. 

Prize,  value  ; esteem.  < En  deav'  or,  try ; attempt. 

A GOOD  NAME. 

1.  Children  choose  it, 

Don’t  refuse  it ; 

’Tis  a precious  diadem : 

Highly  prize  it, 

Ne’er  despise  it ; 

You  will  need  it  when  you’re  men. 

2.  Love  and  cherish, 

Keep  and  nourish  ; 

’Tis  more  precious  far  than  gold  : 

Watch  and  guard  it, 

Don’t  discard  it ; 

You  will  need  it  when  imu’re  old. 

3.  Then  endeavor, 

Now  and  ever — 

Keep  this  blessed  treasure  nigh  : 

Never  leave  it, 

Always  own  it; 

You  will  need  it  when  you  die. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  are  children  exhorted  to  choose ? 2.  Why? 
3.  ■ Than  what  is  it  more  precious  ? 4.  Does  the  sentiment  contained 
in  these  verses,  agree  with  that  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
previous  lesson  ? 
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Sa  ga'  cious,  quick ; acute.  ) Di  rects',  points ; shows. 

In  sult',  treat  abusively.  i Con  sists',  is  composed. 

At  tracts',  draws  to.  j Piv'  ot,  pin  or  shaft  on  which 

Re  pel',  drive  back.  \ any  thing  turns. 

Com'  pass,  instrument  for  ascer-  \ Pur'  pose,  intention ; design, 
taining  the  course  of  ships  at  j Prop'  er  ties,  peculiar  qualities, 
sea.  ' 

THE  SAGACIOUS  SWAH. 

1.  There  is  a little  amusing  toy  which  is 
sold  in  some  toy-shops,  called  the  Sagacious 
Swan.  This  swan  is  made  of  very  thin  tin 
plate,  or  other  light  substance,  and  is  hollow. 
Near  its  mouth,  in  the  inside,  is  fixed  a small 
magnet  or  lodestone. 

2.  The  swan  is  placed  in  a large  basin  of 
water,  in  which  it  swims.  A small  rod  of 
metal  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  with  a 
piece  of  bread  fastened  to  one  end  of  it,  is 
held  out  to  the  swan,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch 
or  two  from  its  mouth.  The  swan  then  moves 
forward  after  the  rod,  as  if  it  wished  to  take 
hold  of  the  piece  of  bread. 

3.  If  you  move  the  rod  gently  from  the 
swan,  it  will  swim  after  it  all  round  the  basin, 
and  from  one  side  of  it  to  another,  as  if  it 
were  a living  sw^an  swimming  after  its  food. 
But,  if  you  present  the  other  end  of  the  rod 
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to  the  swan,  it  will  swim  backward,  and  try  to 
avoid  it,  as  if  you  were  wishing  to  mock  or 
insult  it.  The  rod,  on  which  the  piece  of 
bread  is  fastened,  is  also  a lodestone. 

4.  A lodestone  attracts,  or  draws  to  it 
needles,  and  any  small  bits  of  iron  or  steel 
that  are  near  it.  Every  lodestone  has  two 
ends,  which  are  called  its  north  and  south 
poles.  When  the  north  pole  of  one  lodestone 
is  brought  near  to  the  south  pole  of  another, 
they  will  attract  each  other.  But,  wheij>  the 
north  pole  of  one  is  brought  near  the  north 
pole  of  another,  they  will  repel  or  move  from 
each  other. 

5.  When  a small  lodestone  is  placed  on  a 
piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  and  made  to  swim 
in  a basin  of  water,  it  will  turn  itself  round, 
till  it  points  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
compass  which  directs  sailors  in  their  course 
along  the  sea,  consists  of  a small  lodestone 
which  moves  upon  a pivot.  It  shows  them  how 
to  steer  to  the  East  or  the  West,  to  the  North 
or  the  South. 

6.  By  means  of  this  small  bit  of  lodestone, 
they  can  find  their  way  over  great  seas  and 
oceans,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  America,  and 
round  the  whole  world.  God  created  the 
lodestone  for  this  purpose  ; and,  if  'we  had 
never  known  its  properties,  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  bring  tea  from  China,  or 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  or  to  send  Bibles 
to  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  far  distant 
islands  of  the  sea. 
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Questions. — 1.  Can  yon  describe  the  toy,  called  the  Sagacious 
Swan  ? 2.  Why  will  not  the  swan  follow  both  ends  of  the  magnet 

rod?  3.  Of  what  does  the  mariner’s  compass  consist?  4.  For  what 
is  it  used  ? 


LESSON  LX  HU 

Term,  name,  or  call.  ! Fa  tigue',  weariness. 

Pas'  sage,  road,  or  way.  Dis  ap  pears',  vanishes  from 

Self-will'  ed,  obstinate.,  sight. 

Er'  rand,  message;  business.  Ob  serv'  ed,  noticed, 

With'  er  ed,  faded;  shrunk.  Hid'  den,  concealed;  not  seen. 
Con'  se  quent  ly,  for  that  rea-  Ex  pos'  ed,  laid  open. 

son.  Won'  der  ed,  marveled. 

Droop*  ed,  languished.  1 Rea'  son,  cause. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

1.  That  from  which  any  thing  springs,  or 
by  means  of  which  any  thing  is  produced,  we 
term  the  cause ; and  that  which  springs  from 
the  cause,  we  term  the  effect. 

2.  One  evening,  some  time  after  dark,  Hen- 
ry’s father  told  him  to  take  a light,  and  fetch 
a knife  from  the  kitchen.  But  Henry  thought 
he  could  find  the  knife  in  the  dark,  and  ran 
off  without  the  light. 

3.  In  a moment  his  father  heard  him  fall, 
and  ran  to  him  in  haste  with  a light.  Henry 
had  fallen  over  a large  piece  of  wood,  that  lay 
in  the  passage,  and  struck  his  face  against  the 
hearth.  He  suffered  great  pain  all  night. 

4.  Why  was  it  that  Henry  had  so  bad  a fall  ? 
Was  it  not  because  he  was  unwilling  to  follow 
his  father’s  advice,  or  because  he  was  self-will- 
ed ? Now,  can  you  tell  what  was  the  cause , in 
this  case,  and  what  was  the  effect  ? 

5.  William  was  sent  by  his  parents,  to  an 
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aunt,  on  an  errand.  His  aunt  gave  him  a 
large  piece  of  cake,  and  some  apples.  On 
his  way  home,  he  not  only  ate  all  his  cake,  hut 
all  the  apples  also.  The  next  day,  he  was 
taken  very  sick.  What  was  the  cause  of  his 
sickness  ? 

6.  Joseph  had  a very  beautiful  flower;  but 
one  warm  day  he  had  forgotten  to  water  it, 
and,  consequently,  the  flower  withered  and 
drooped.  What  was  the  cause  ? 

7.  Joseph  now  took  fresh  water,  and 
sprinkled  it  over  the  withered  flower.  Very 
soon  it  began  to  raise  its  head  again,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  the  flower  was  as  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful as  before.  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
water  on  the  flower? 

8.  The  laborer  is  tired  and  hungry.  What 
is  the  cause  ? Fatigue  and  hunger  are,  there- 
fore, effects , — effects  of  what?  In  the  morn- 
ing darkness  disappears,  and  it  becomes  light. 
What  is  the  cause  ? 

9.  Hobert  was  one  day  walking  with  his 
father  over  a field,  when  lie  observed  a num- 
ber of  crows  following  near  a farmer  who  was 
plowing.  “ Why  do  the  crows  do  that  ?”  in- 
quired Robert. 

10.  His  father  told  him  that  crows  eat 
worms  that  lie  hidden  in  the  earth.  As  the 
plow  turns  up  the  earth,  the  worms  are  expos- 
ed, and,  for  that  reason,  the  crows  follow  the 
farmer.  Robert  no  longer  wondered  at  what 
he  now  saw;  because  he  knew  the  cause  or 
reason  of  it. 
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Questions. — 1.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  cause  t 2. 
What,  of  the  term,  effect  f 3.  Can  you  tell  the  effects  of  sleeping 
and  of  eating  ? 4.  The  effects  of  diligence  ? of  idleness  ? of  cold  ? 

of  heat?  of  brandy?  of  cold  water"?  and  of  fire?  5.  Can  you  tell 
the  cause  of  sound,  and  of  the  report  of  a gun  ? 

Why  the  rising  inflection  on  advice , and  the  falling  on  self-wiUed, 
4th  paragraph?  Sec.  V.  6. 


LESSON  L X I V* 


Der'  vise,  a Turkish  or  Persian  i 
monk  who  leads  an  austere  life,  j 
Jour'  net  ing,  traveling. 

As  ser'  tion,  declaration. 

Hur'  ri  ed,  hastened. 

Ca'  di,  judge,  or  governor. 
Strict'  est,  most  severe ; rigor- 
ous. 

Ex  am  in  a'  tion,  inspection. 

Ev'  i dence,  proof ; testimony. 
Sor'cerer,  conjurer;  magician. 
Pro  ceed',  commence  action. 


Com  pos'  ure,  calmness. 

Pro  ceed'  ings,  transactions. 
Con  fess',  own ; acknowledge. 
Sus  pi'  cions,  apprehensions. 
Am'  ple,  sufficient. 

Scope,  range;  room. 

Stray'  ed,  wandered. 

Route,  course;  way. 

Herb'  age,  herbs;  grass,  etc. 
Im  press'  sions,  tracks;  traces. 
Con  clud'  ed,  inferred. 

' De  vour'  ing,  consuming. 


THE  LOST  CAMEL. 


1.  A Dervise,  while  journeying  alone  in  the 
desert,  was  met  by  two  merchants.  “ You 
have  lost  a camel,”  said  he  to  them.  “ We 
have,”  they  replied. 

2.  “ Was  the  camel  blind  in  his  right  eye, 
and  lame  in  one  of  his  legs  ?”  said  the  Dervise. 
“ He  was,”  answered  the  merchants. 

3.  “ Had  he  lost  a front  tooth  ?”  said  the 
Dervise.  “ He  had,”  was  their  reply. 

4.  “And  was  he  not  loaded  with  honey  on 

one  side,  and  wheat  on  the  other  ?”  “ Most 

certainly,”  was  the  answer ; “ and  as  you  have 
seen  him  so  lately,  you  can,  doubtless,  tell  us 
where  he  may  be  found.” 

5.  “ My  friends,”  said  the  Dervise,  “ I have 
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neither  seen  your  camel,  nor  even  heard  of  him, 
except  from  you.” 

6.  “ A strange  assertion,  indeed !”  said  the 
merchants;  “but  where  are  the  jewels  which 
formed  a part  of  his  burden  ?” 

7.  “ I have  neither  seen  your  camel,  nor 
your  jewels,”  replied  the  Dervise. 

8.  He  was  now  seized  by  them,  and  hurried  | 
before  the  Cadi.  On  the  strictest  examination, 
however,  no  evidence  was  found  against  him, 
either  of  falsehood  or  of  theft. 

9.  They  were  then  about  to  proceed  against 
him  as  a sorcerer,  when  the  Dervise,  with  per- 
fect composure,  thus  addressed  the  court  : 

10.  “ I have  been  greatly  amused  with  your 
proceedings,  and  I confess  there  has  been  some 
ground  for  your  suspicions ; but  I have  passed 
many  years  in  this  desert,  and  even  here,  I find 
ample  scope  for  observation. 

11.  “I  saw  the  track  of  a camel,  and  I knew 
it  had  strayed  from  its  owner;  because  there 
was  no  mark  of  any  human  footsteps  to  be  seen 
on  the  same  route. 

12.  “ I perceived  the  animal  was  blind  in  one 
eye,  as  it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one 
side  of  its  path. 

13.  “I  knew  that  it  was  lame,  from  the  faint 
impressions  that  one  of  its  feet  had  made  in  the 
sand. 

14.  “I  concluded  that  the  camel  had  lost 
one  tooth  ; because  wherever  it  grazed,  the 
herbage  was  left  uncropped  in  the  center  of 
the  bite. 
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15.  “As  to  what  composed  the  burden  of 
the  beast,  I had  only  to  look  at  the  ants,  car- 
rying away  the  wheat  on  the  one  side,  and  at 
the  clustering  flies  that  were  devouring  the 
honey  on  the  other.” 

Questions. — 1.  Iiow  did  the  Dervise  describe  the  lost  camel  to  its 
owners?  2.  Had  he  seen  the  camel?  3.  What  did  the  merchants 
do  with  the  Dervise  ? 4.  What  did  he  say  to  the  court  ? 5.  How 
did  he  know  that  the  camel  had  strayed  from  its  owners  ? 6.  How, 

that  it  was  blind  in  one  eye  ? 7.  How,  that  it  was  lame  ? 8.  How, 

that  it  had  lost  a front  tooth  ? 9.  How,  what  composed  its  burden  ? 


LESSON  L X Y + 

Cap'  ture,  take ; seize.  j Re  sem'  ble,  liken ; represent. 

A dopt'  ed,  taken ; tried.  In  sert'  ed,  set  in. 

Ex  tin'  guish  ed,  destroyed.  Mim'  ics,  imitators. 

Re  course',  resort.  \ De  tect',  find  out ; discover. 

In  gen' ious,  skillful;  cunning.  j Fraud,  trick;  deception. 

Strat' a gem,  trick;  artifice.  5 Verd' ure,  herbage;  vegetation. 
Rep  re  sent'  ed,  shown;  ex-  Dis  a'  bled,  crippled;  power- 
hibited.  less. 

En  grav'  ing,  cut;  picture.  E lude',  evade;  avoid. 

At  tach'  ed.  fastened.  ' I Se  cure',  make  safe  or  sure. 

OSTRICH  HUNTING. 

1.  The  ostrich  is  a very  difficult  bird  to  cap- 
ture. Its  swiftness  being  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  horse,  various  methods  of  catching  it  are 
adopted.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  its  habit  of 
wheeling  round  in  circles,  it  could  never  be  ap- 
proached by  the  best  rider. 

2.  In  South  Africa,  where  flocks  of  ostriches 
are  often  seen,  several  horsemen  take  differ- 
ent sides  of  a plain,  and,  after  considerable  ef- 
forts, contrive  to  tire  the  bird  down ; but  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  approach  until  its  life  is 
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quite  extinguished,  as  a blow  from  one  of  its 
wings,  frequently  causes  death. 

3.  The  Bushman  of  South  Africa  has  re- 
course to  an  ingenious  stratagem  for  killing 


the  ostrich,  which  is  represented  in  the  above 
engraving,  and  thus  described  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness : 


4.  “ A kind  of  flat  double  cushion  is  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  formed  something  like  a sad- 
dle. All,  except  the  under  part  of  this,  is 
covered  with  feathers,  attached  to  small  pegs, 
and  made  so  as  to  resemble  a bird.  The  neck 
and  head  of  an  ostrich  are  stuffed,  and  a small 
rod  inserted. 

5.  “ The  Bushman,  intending  to  attack  game, 
places  the  feathered  saddle  on  his  shoulders, 
takes  the  bottom  part  of  the  neck  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  in  his 
left.  Such  as  the  writer  has  seen,  were  the 
most  perfect  mimics  of  the  ostrich,  and,  at  a 
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few  hundred  yards  distant,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  human  eye  to  detect  the  fraud. 

6.  “ This  human  bird  appears  to  pick  away 
at  the  verdure,  turning  his  head  as  if  keeping  a 
sharp  look  out,  shakes  his  feathers,  now  walks, 
and  then  trots,  till  he  gets  within  bow-shot; 
and,  when  the  flock  runs  from  one  of  their 
number  that  has  been  disabled  by  an  arrow,  he 
runs  too. 

7.  “ The  male  ostriches  will,  on  some  occa- 
sions, give  chase  to  the  strange  bird,  when  he 
tries  to  elude  them,  in  a way  to  prevent  them 
from  catching  his  scent  ; for,  when  they  do, 
the  spell  is  broken.  By  watching  his  time, 
however,  he  approaches  near  enough  to  secure 
his  prize.” 

8.  The  ostrich  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand, 
where  the  rays  pf  the  sun  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  hatch  them.  Their  eggs  are  very 
large,  often  being  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds. 

9.  The  ostrich  is  hunted  chiefly  for  its  plu- 
mage. Some  of  the  ostrich  feathers  are  white, 
others  are  black,  and  some  are  gray : they  can, 
however,  be  dyed  of  any  color,  as  is  frequently 
done  by  the  feather-dresser.  These  feathers, 
whether  black  or  white,  rank  high  as  ornaments 
of  dress. 

Questions. — 1.  Why  is  the  ostrich,  so  difficult  to  capture?  2.  De- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  the  Bushman  of  South  Africa  contrives  to 
capture  the  ostrich.  3.  What  is  said  of  their  eggs  ? 4.  For  what  is 

the  ostrich  hunted?  5.  In  what  country  are  ostriches  found? 
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ETa'  tive,  original  inhabitant. 
Ee  sem'  bles,  looks  like. 

Ee  mark'  a ble,  noticeable. 
Fac'  ul  ty,  ability;  power. 
Crev'  i ces,  cracks ; openings. 
Quad'  ru  ped,  four-footed  ani- 
mal. 

Pe  cul'  iar,  particular. 

Plun'  der  ers,  pillagers. 

Un  heed'  ed,  disregarded. 

Pur  su'  ers,  followers. 

Ear'  nest  ness,  eagerness. 


Ut'  ter,  utrtiost;  extreme. 

Tm  pa'  tience,  uneasiness. 
Eough'  ness,  ruggedness. 

Pre  yent'  ed,  hindered. 

Ee  doub'  led,  repeated. 
Upbraid',  reproach;  reprove. 
Tar'  dy,  slow;  dilatory.  1 
Cav'  i ty,  hollow  place. 

Spoil,  plunder;  booty;  pillage. 
Dis  plays',  manifests. 

Sus  pend'  ed,  hung  up. 

Prin'  ci  pal,  chief;  main. 


THE  HOUEY-BIRD,  OR  BEE  CUCKOO. 

1.  This  interesting  little  creature  is  a native 
of  Africa,  and,  in  size  and  form,  resembles  the 
sparrow.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  faculty  to 
discover  the  nests  or  hives  of  wild  bees. 

2.  It  feeds  on  honey  and  young  bees ; but, 
as  the  hives  or  nests  are  built  in  hollow  trees, 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  holes  in  the  ground, 
the  honey-bird  can  not  get  them  without  assist- 
ance ; so  it  calls  to  its  aid  the  little  quadruped, 
called  the  ratel,  or  honey-badger : it,  also,  seeks 
the  assistance  of  man. 

3.  The  honey-bird  first  finds  the  hive,  and 
then  comes  forth  with  its  peculiar  cry  of 
Cheer  up ! Cheer  up ! to  gain  the  attention  of 
its  fellow-plunderers.  If  any  one  follows,  the 
cunning  little  creature  flies  on  slowly,  often 
repeating  its  cry  of  Cheer  up  ! Cheer  up  ! lead- 
ing on  toward  the  hive  which  it  has  found,  and 
wishes  to  plunder. 

4.  The  natives,  Caffres  and  Hottentots,  are 
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very  careful  not  to  frighten  their  guide  hy  any 
unusual  noise,  or  by  going  in  too  great  num- 
bers ; hut  one  or  two  go  quietly  forward,  an- 
swering it  now  and  then  with  a very  gentle 
whistle,  hy  way  of  letting  it  know  its  call  is  not 
unheeded.  . 

5.  Sparrman,  a traveler  who  observed  its 
habits  very  closely,  says  : u I noticed,  when 
the  bees’  nest  was  at  a great  distance,  the  bird, 
for  the  most  part,  made  long  flights,  waiting 
for  the  pursuers,  and  often  calling  them  to 
come  on  again.  But  it  flew  shorter  distances, 
and  repeated  its  cry  with  greater  earnestness, 
as  it  approached  the  nest. 

6.  “I,  also,  saw,  with  utter  surprise,  that 
when,  by  reason  of  its  great  impatience,  the 
bird  had  gone  too  far  ahead  of  its  followers  ; 
or  when  the  roughness  of  the  way  prevented 
them  from  going  as  fast  as  usual,  it  would  fly 
back  to  meet  them,  and,  with  redoubled  cries, 
denoting  great  impatience,  would  upbraid  them 
for  being  so  tardy. 

7.  “ Finally,  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  nest, 
whether  built  in  the  cleft  of  a rock,  in  a hollow 
tree,  or  in  some  cavity  of  the  earth,  it  hovers 
over  the  spot  for  several  seconds,  and  then  sits 
in  silence  on  a tree,  or  in  some  thicket,  until 
the  nest  is  robbed,  when  it  comes  for  its  share 
of  the  spoil. 

8.  “ The  rule  of  the  natives  is,  always  to 
leave  a little  portion  of  the  honey  to  reward 
its  services ; but  they  generally  give  it  a 
scanty  portion,  lest  its  appetite  should  not  be 
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left  sufficiently  keen  to  search  out  other  hives 
that  may  be  in  the  neighborhood.”  The  Hot- 
tentots never  shoot  this  bird,  nor  allow  its  nest 
to  be  destroyed. 

9.  The  honey-bird  displays  its  cunning,  not 
only  in  hunting  for  honey,  but,  also,  in  building 
its  nest.  This  is  skillfully  woven  of  tough 
grass  or  bark,  in  the  form  of  a bottle,  with  the 
opening  partly  downward  ; and  it  is  suspended 
by  a twisted  string  from  the  end  of  a long,  slen- 
der branch,  so  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  principal  enemies,  snakes  and 
monkeys. 

Questions. — 1,  For  what  is  the  Honey-Bird  remarkable  ? 2.  By 

what  means  does  it  obtain  the  honey  ? 3.  What  doos  Sparrman  say 

of  this  bird  ? 4.  How  do  the  natives  reward  this  bird  for  its  services  ? 
5.  Describe  its  nest. 


LESSON  L X Y 1 1 ♦ 

Clev'  er,  expert ; ingenious,  j Mael'  strom  (mal'  strom),  cel- 
Spir'  it  ed,  animated  ; lively.  ebrated  whirlpool,  near  Nor- 
Dis  cus/  sion,  debate ; dispute.  way. 

De  bate',  dispute  ; controversy.  Jets,  spouts,  or  spoutings. 

Con  tain'  ed,  held ; included.  Off'  set,  equivalent. 

Nat'  u ral,  pertaining  to  nature.  Per  pet'  u al,  never-ceasing. 
Cu  ri  os'  i ties,  objects  that  are  Yol  ca'  noes,  mountains  that 
extraordinary  or  wonderful.  eject  fire,  smoke,  lava,  &c. 
Con  tend'  ing,  arguing;  debat-  Voi/ umes,  rolls,  or  masses. 

ing.  La'  va,  matter  thrown  from 

Cause'  way,  bank  or  raised  the  mouth  of  a volcano, 
way.  J .Note,  reputation;  distinction. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  BOY. 

1.  One  morning,  as  two  clever  lads,  the  one 
American,  and  the  other  English,  were  on  their 
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way  to  school,  they  were  engaged  in  an  earnest 
and  spirited  discussion.  The  subject  of  debate 
was,  whether  America  or  Europe  contained 
the  greater  natural  curiosities ; each,  of  course, 
contending  for  the  land  of  his  birth. 

2.  The  English  boy  first  spoke  of  Fingal’s 
Cave,  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  the  great  Mael- 
strom near  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  of  the 
Geysers,  or  Hot  Springs,  throwing  up  their 
jets  of  boiling  water  high  in  the  air. 

3.  As  an  offset  to  these,  the  American  boy 
mentioned  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  the  Salt  Springs 
at  Salina,  and  the  Mineral  Springs  at  Saratoga, 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  The  English  boy  then  spoke  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  as  being  among  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world,  the  tops  of  which  were 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  “ Besides,”  said 
he,  “ there  are  Mount  Vesuvius  and  Mount 
Etna, — two’  of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  the 
world, — sending  forth  great  volumes  of  fire, 
smoke,  and  melted  lava.” 

5.  To  these  remarks,  the  American  boy  thus 
replied:  “Well  if  your  mountains  are  a little 
higher  than  ours,  they  are  not  half  as  long ; 
and  ours,  too,  are  constantly  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  even  under  the  equator  ; and 
you  can  mention  only  tivo  volcanoes  of  any 
note,  while  we  have  more  than  a dozen , burn- 
ing all  the  time;  and  as  to  your  great  Vesuvius, 
we  have  a Niagara  that  would  put  it  out  in  a 
half  a minute. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  was  the  subject  of  debate  between  these 
two  boys?  2.  What  curiosities  did  the  English  boy  first  speak  of? 
3.  As  an  offset,  what  curiosities  did  the  American  boy  adduce  ? 4. 

Of  what  did  the  English  boy  next  speak  ? 5.  How  did  the  American 

boy  reply  ? 6.  Can  you  tell  where  all  these  curiosities  are  ? 


LESSON  LXVHU 

U nivers'ity,  school  for  teach-  l As  ton'  isn  ment,  amazement. 

ing  all  branches  of  learning.  Ut'  ter  ed,  expressed. 

Pro  fess'  or,  teacher  in  a col-  Fer'  vent,  ardent ; earnest. 

lege  or  university.  I Per'  ish  ing,  dying. 

Of'fice,  business;  employment.  Af  fect'  ed,  moved;  excited. 
Perplex' ity,  embarrassment.  < In tend'ed,  designed;  purposed. 

THE  STUDENT’S  TRICK. 

1.  A young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a 
student  in  a university,  took  a walk  one  day 
with  a professor,  who  was  commonly  called 
the  students’  friend ; such  was  his  kindness  to 
the  young  men  whom  it  was  his  office  to  in- 
struct. 

2.  While  they  were  walking  together,  and 
the  professor  was  seeking  to  lead  the  conver- 
sation to  grave  subjects,  they  saw  a pair  of  old 
shoes  lying  in  their  path,  which  they  supposed 
to  belong  to  a poor  man  who  was  at  work 
near  by,  and  who  had  nearly  finished  his  day’s 
work. 

3.  The  young  student  turned  to  the  profess- 
or, saying : “ Let  us  play  the  man  a trick  : 

we  will  hide  his  shoes,  and  conceal  ourselves 
behind  these  bushes,  and  watch  to  see  his  per- 
plexity when  he  can  not  find  them.” 

4.  “ My  young  friend,”  answered  the  pro- 
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fessor,  “ we  must  never  amuse  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  But  you  are  rich,  and 
you  may  give  yourself  a much  greater  pleasure. 
Put  a dollar  into  each  shoe,  and  then  we  will 
hide  ourselves.” 

5.  The  student  did  so,  and  then  placed  him- 
self with  the  professor  behind  the  bushes  close 
by,  through  which  they  could  easily  watch  the 
laborer,  and  see  whatever  wonder  or  joy  he 
might  express. 

6.  The  poor  man  soon  finished  his  work,  and 
came  across  the  field  to  the  path,  where  he  had 
left  his  coat  and  shoes.  While  he  was  putting 
on  his  coat,  he  slipped  his  foot  into  one  of  the 
shoes ; but,  feeling  something  hard,  he  stooped 
down  and  found  the  dollar. 

7.  Astonishment  and  wonder  were  seen  up- 
on his  countenance  : he  gazed  upon  the  dollar, 
turned  it  over,  and  looked  again  and  again ; 
then  he  looked  around  him  on  all  sides  ; but 
could  see  no  one.  He  now  put  the  money  into 
his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  put  on  the  other 
shoe  ; but  how  great  was  his  astonishment 
when  he  found  the  other  dollar ! 

8.  His  feelings  overcame  him : he  fell  on  his 
knees,  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  uttered  aloud 
a fervent  thanksgiving,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
his  sick  wife  and  children  without  bread,  whom 
this  timely  bounty,  from  some  unknown  hand, 
would  save  from  perishing. 

9.  The  young  man  stood  there  deeply  af- 
fected, and  tears  filled  his  eyes.  “ Now,”  said 
the  professor,  “ are  you  not  much'  better 
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pleased,  than  if  you  had  played  your  intended 
trick  ?” 

10.  “ 0,  kind  sir,”  answered  the  youth,  “ you 
have  taught  me  a lesson  that  I shall  never 
forget ! I now  feel  the  truth  of  the  words, 
which  I never  before  understood : It  is  more 

blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.’” 

Questions. — 1.  What  trick  did  the  student  propose  to  play  the 
poor  man  ? 2.  What  did  the  professor  say  to  him  ? 3.  What  is 

said  of  the  poor  man.  as  he  found  the  dollar  ? 4.  What  is  said  of 

him,  as  he  found  the  other  dollar  ? 5.  What,  of  the  young  man  ? 


LESSON  L X I X* 

House'  hold,  family.  ^ Ho'  ble,  great;  elevated. 

G-lee,  joy;  merriment;  mirth.  < Wrap'  ped,  wound;  folded. 
Sev'  er  ed,  parted ; separated.  \ Myr'  tle,  evergreen  shrub. 
For'  est,  extensive  woods.  i Fad'  ed,  withered;  perished^ 

THE  GRAVES  OF  A HOUSEHOLD. 

1.  They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 

They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide, 

By  mountain,  stream,  and  sea. 

2.  The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night, 

O’er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight, — 
Where  are  they  sleeping  now  ? 

3.  One,  midst  the  forest  of  the  West, 

By  a dark  stream  is  laid  ; 

The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 
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4.  The  sea,  the  lone,  bine  sea  hath  one ; 

He  rests  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O’er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

5.  One  fell  where  southern  vines  are  dressed, 

Above  the  noble  slain ; 

He  wrapped  his  colors  round  his  breast, 

On  a blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

6.  And  one — o’er  her  the  myrtle  showers 

Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  faded  midst  Italian  flowers, 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  this  household  ? 2.  Where  does 

one  rest  ? 3.  Where,  the  second  ? 4.  Where,  the  third  ? 5.  What 

is  meant  by  folded  flower , 2d  verse  ? 6.  What,  by  colors , 4th  verse  ? 

7.  Can  you  tell  where  Spain  and  Italy  are  ? 


LESSON  L X X + 

Mai/  a by,  sickness,  or  disease,  j Wretch'  ed  ness,  misery. 

A bat'  ed,  decreased.  Com  pas'  sion,  pity;  sympathy. 

Re  stor'  ed,  recovered;  cured.  Al'  tar,  place  for  sacrifices. 
Aught,  any  thing.  Of'  fer  ing,  sacrifice;  oblation. 

De  vout',  pious;  religious.  Grat'  i tude,  thankfulness. 

Shep'  herd,  tender  of  sheep.  j Boun'  ti  ful  ly,  liberally, 
Hith'  er,  to  that  place.  Ad  min'  is  ter  ed,  gave  service 

Mis'  er  a ble,  very  poor ; or  relief. 

wretched.  Re  fresh'  ed,  invigorated. 

A bode',  dwelling ; habitation.  .(  Coun'  te  nance,  human  face. 

AN  ALTAR  FOR  AJ7  OFFERING. 

1.  A wealthy  youth  lay  sick  at  Home,  of  a 
dangerous  malady.  At  last,  his  disease  abated, 
and  he  was  restored  to  health. 
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2.  As  lie  walked  out  for  the  first  time  into 

the  garden,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  joy,  that 
he  praised  God  aloud.  And  he  raised  his 
face  toward  Heaven,  and  said  : “ 0 thou  Al- 
mighty Being,  could  a feeble  man  do  aught  for 
Thee,  how  willingly  would  I offer  Thee  all  I 
possess  !”  | 

3.  Hermes,  a devout  and  aged  shepherd, 
heard  this,  and  he  said  to  the  rich  young  man : 

“ ‘ Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above thou  canst  send  nothing  thither. 
Come,  follow  me !” 

4.  The  youth  followed  his  aged  guide,  and  j 
they  entered  a miserable  hut — an  abode  of 
wretchedness.  The  father  lay  sick,  and  the 
mother  was  weeping,  and  the  children  were 
crying  for  bread. 

5.  The  young  man  was  moved  with  com-  ! 
passion.  But  Hermes  said  : “ Lo  ! here  is  an  | 
altar  for  thine  offering  ! Here  is  a brother 
in  distress  ! let  thy  gratitude  rise  to  God 
through  him.” 

6.  Then  the  rich  man  opened  his  hand,  and 
gave  them  bountifully,  and  administered  to 
the  sick  father.  And  the  poor  family,  re-  j 
freshed  and  comforted,  blessed  him.  But 
Hermes  said  : “ Thus  turn  thou  ever  thy 
grateful  countenance,  first  toward  Heaven,  and 
then  down  to  earth.” 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  said  of  this  wealthy  youth  ? 2.  What, 

after  his  recovery  ? 3.  What  did  Hermes  say  to  him  ? 4.  Where  did 
he  go  with  him?  5.  What  did  Hermes  then  say  to  the  rich  young 
man  ? 6.  What  did  the  young  man  do  ? 7.  What  advice  did  Hermes 
give  him? 
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I 


LESSOR 

Me' m al,  servile ; mean. 

Ty'  rant,  despotic  ruler. 

Tyr'  an  ny,  cruel  treatmen 

In  cit'  ed,  instigated. 

Bow'  man,  archer. 

Bor'  feit  ed,  lost  by  breach  of 
faith. 

Ex  hib' IT,  give;  present. 

Al  tern'  a tive,  choice  between 
two  things. 

IJn  nerv'  ed,  weakened;  en- 
feebled. 


LXXU 

Weath'  er-cock,  weather-vane 
on  a spire,  that  turns  and 
shows  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

Sue  cess' i ve,  one  after  another. 

Lev'  el  ed,  pointed  ; aimed. 

Sum'  mon  ed,  called  up. 

Ap  plaud'  ed,  praised  ; com- 
mended. 

Bes'  o lute,  bold ; determined. 

Ex  pert7,  skillful ; dextrous. 

Bous'  ed,  excited. 


GESLER  AND  WILLIAM  TELL. 

1.  More  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  the 
country  of  Switzerland  was  under  the  Aus- 
trian government,  and  the  people  were  treat- 
ed little  better  than  slaves.  They  were  made 
to  pay  very  heavy  taxes,  and  to  perform  the 
most  menial  offices,  while'  the  Austrians  lived 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  governed 
them  as  with  a rod  of  iron. 
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2.  One  of  the  Austrian  governors,  by  the 
name  of  Gesler,  was  a very  great  tyrant,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
Swiss  people ; but  it  was  of  little  use.  They 
were  fond  of  liberty,  and  were  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. 

3.  Gesler  went  so  far  in  his  tyranny,  as  to 
command  his  hat  to  be  placed  on  a high  pole 
in  the  market-place,  and  to  order  that  every 
Swiss  who  passed  it,  should  bow  to  it.  The 
poor  Swiss  people  did  not  like  this ; but  they 
were  afraid  to  disobey  the  order,  as  imprison- 
ment or  death  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  disobedience. 

4.  There  was,  however,  one  noble-minded 
man,  who  was  afraid  neither  of  imprisonment 
nor  death,  and  who  refused  to  bow  to  Gesler’s 
hat.  TIis  name  was  William  Tell.  ITe  not  only 
refused  to  bow  to  the  hat,  but  incited  his  fel- 
low-countrymen to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke, 

5.  He  was  soon  seized,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant.  William  Tell  was  a 
famous  bowman,  and  had  his  bow  and  arrows- 
upon  his  person  when  he  was  seized.  Gesler 
told  him  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  exhibit  a specimen  of 
his  skill  as  an  archer,  promising  that,  if  he 
could  hit  an  apple  at  a certain  distance,  he 
should  be  free. 

6.  Tell  was  glad  to  hear  this,  and  began  to 
have  a better  opinion  of  the  governor  than  he 
deserved ; but  the  cruel  tyrant  called  forward 
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Tell’s  only  son,  a boy  seven  years  of  age,  and 
placed  the  apple  on  his  head,  bidding  his 
father  to  shoot  it  off. 

7.  When  Tell  saw  this,  he  nearly  fainted, 
and  his  hand  trembled  so  much  that  he  could 
scarcely  place  the  arrow  in  the  string.  There 
was,  however,  no  alternative ; he  must  attempt 
the  feat  or  die ; but  that  which  unnerved  his 
arm,  was  the  fear  that  his  skill  might  fail  him, 
and  that  he  might  kill  his  only  son. 

8.  His  child,  seeing  his  father’s  distress, 
sought  to  console  him.  u I am  sure  you  will 
not  hit  me,  father,”  said  he.  “ I have  seen  you 
strike  a bird  on  the  wing  at  a great  distance, 
and  I will  stand  quite  still.  0 father ! do  you 
not  remember  the  weather-cock  ?” 

9.  Tell  had,  on  one  occasion,  on  a wager, 
struck  off,  at  four  successive  shots,  the  letters 
N.  S.  E.  and  W.  from  the  vane  of  the  church- 
steeple.  He  did  remember  it,  and  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes. 

10.  The  ground  was  now  measured,  and  the 
boy  was  placed  against  the  tree.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  what  the  unfortunate  Tell 
felt  as  he  prepared  to  shoot.  Twice  he  leveled 
his  arrow,  but  dropped  it  again.  His  eyes  were 
so  blinded  by  his  tears,  that  he  could  not  see 
the  apple. 

11.  The  assembled  spectators,  of  whom 
there  were  great  numbers,  seemed  to  hold 
their  breath.  At  length,  Tell  summoned  up 
all  his  courage.  He  dashed  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  and  bent  his  bow.  Away  went  the  ar- 
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row,  and,  piercing  the  apple,  cut  it  in  two,  and 
imbedded  itself  in  the  tree  ! 

12.  The  spectators  shouted  and  applauded. 
Tell  was  taken  to  Gesler,  who  was  about  to 
set  him  free,  when  he  observed  another  arrow, 
sticking  under  his  girdle.  “ Iia  !”  said  he, 

“ another  arrow  ! Why  that  concealed  weap- 
on ?”  “ It  was  destined  for  you  ” replied  Tell,  I 

“ if  I had  killed  my  son.” 

13.  Upon  this  daring  threat,  Tell  was  again 
seized  by  the  tyrant’s  soldiers,  and  was  hurried 
away  to  be  put  to  death.  But,  being  a strong 
and  resolute  man,  he  made  his  escape,  and  flee- 
ing away  into  the  mountains,  incited  the  peo- 
ple to  throw  off  the  tyrant’s  yoke.  They  ac- 
cordingly took  up  arms,  and  made  Tell  their 
leader. 

14.  But  he  was  again  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  into  a boat  with  Gesler  and  his  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  rowing'  over  one  of  the  lakes. 
A violent  storm  arose,  and  Gesler,  knowing 
that  Tell  was  a bold  and  expert  sailor,  ordered 
his  men  to  release  him  from  his  chains,  that  he 
might  guide  the  boat  safely  through  the  storm, 
and  save  their  lives. 

15.  No  sooner  did  Tell  take  the  command, 
than  he  steered  the  boat  toward  the  shore.  As 
soon  as  it  reached  the  rock,  he  leaped  out,  be- 
fore any  one  else  could  land,  and  snatching  a ! 
concealed  arrow  from  his  person,  took  aim  at 
the  tyrant,  and  shot  him  dead  as  he  sat  in  the 
boat. 

18.  After  this  Tell  roused  the  people,  and 
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they  soon  gained  their  freedom ; and  Switzer- 
land is  a free  country  to  this  day.  Tell  has 
never  been  forgotten ; but  the  people  always 
think  of  him  with  gratitude,  and  consider  him 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  Switzerland,  five  hundred  years 
ago?  2.  What  did  G-esler  command  the  people  to  do?  3.  What 
was  done  to  Tell  for  refusing  to  obey  this  command  ? 4.  On  what 

condition  was  he  to  be  set  free?  5.  Describe  Tell’s  feelings,  as  he 
was  bidden  to  shoot  the  apple  from  his  son’s  head.  6.  Iiow  did 
his  son  try  to  console  him  ? 7.  Did  Tell  hit  the  apple  ? 8.  What 

did  he  tell  Gesler  the  other  arrow  was  intended  for  ? 9.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  threat  ? 10.  Relate  what  subsequently  hap- 

pened. 


LESSON  LX  X I 


As  so'  ciate,  keep  company. 
For  bade',  prohibited. 

Vol'  a tile,  light;  gay;  fickle. 
Im  ag'  ine,  suppose. 


Del'  i cate,  fine ; soft ; smooth. 
Soil'  ed,  made  dirty ; tarnished. 
Chanc'  ed,  happened. 

Vi'  cious,  wicked;  depraved. 


EFFECTS  OF  EVIL  COMPANY. 


1.  Sopronius,  a wise  teacher,  would  not 
suffer  even  his  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
to  associate  with  those  whose  conduct  was  not 
pure  and  upright. 

2.  Dear  father,”  said  the  gentle  Eulalia  to 
him  one  day,  when  he  forbade  her,  in  com- 
pany wTith  her  brother,  to  visit  the  volatile 
Lucinda,  “ you  must  think  us  Arnry  childish,  if 
you  imagine  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  any 
danger  by  it.” 

3.  The  father  took  in  silence  a dead  coal 
from  the  hearth,  and,  reaching  it  to  his 
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daughter,  said : “ Take  it,  my  child ; it  will  not 
burn  you.” 

4.  Eulalia  did  so,  and,  behold  ! her  delicate 
white  hand  was  soiled  and  blackened,  and,  as 
it  chanced,  her  white  dress  also. 

5.  “We  can  not  be  too  careful  in  handling 
coals,”  said  Eulalia,  in  vexation. 

6.  “Yes,  truly,”  said  her  father;  “you  see, 
my  child,  that  coals,  even  if  they  do  not  burn, 
blacken.  So  it  is  with  the  company  of  the 
vicious.  It  is  a principle  in  moral  philosophy, 
that  the  character  receives  a cast  from  the 
individuals,  with  whom  we  associate.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  Sopronius  ? 2.  What  did  his 

daughter  say?  3.  What  experiment  did  he  make  to  show  his 
daughter  the  falsity  of  her  reasoning  ? 


LESSON  LXXXIE 

Twi'  light,  faint  light  %fter  sun-  { Ho'  se  ate,  rosy ; blooming. 

set  and  before  sunrise.  > Chal/  ice,  cup,  or  bowl. 

Ar  rang'  ing,  putting  in  order.  j Trans  par'  ent,  clear ; pellucid. 
Vie,  contend;  strive.  [ant.  i Am  bro' sia,  whatever  is pleas- 
Lux  u'  ri  ant,  thrifty ; exuber-  ing  to  the  taste  or  smell. 

Rno  do  den'  dron,  rosebay.  i Re  sem'  ble,  be  like. 

THE  FLOWER  THAT  LOOKS  UPWARD. 

1.  A group  of  young  and  light-hearted  girls, 
sat  together  in  the  twilight,  busily  arranging 
the  flowers  they  had  been  gathering  in  the 
pleasant  woods  and  fields. 

2.  “ What  beautiful  things  flowers  are  !”  said 
one,  “ and  what  a pleasant  amusement  it  would 
be,  now  that  we  are  all  sitting  here  so  quietly, 
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if  each  were  to  choose  which  flower  she  would 
he  like !” 

3.  “ Just  as  if  there  could  he  any  choice  !” 
exclaimed  Laura,  holding  up  a moss-rose  as  she 
spoke.  “ Among  all  the  flowers  that  grow, 
there  is  nothing  to  vie  in  beauty  with  the  rose. 
Let  me  he  the  queen  of  flowers,  or  none !” 

4.  “ For  my  part,”  observed  her  sister  Hel- 
en, “ I should  like  to  resemble  the  luxuriant 
rhododen'dron,  so  beautifully  described  in  our 
book  of  flowers.  When  any  one  in  passing, 
shakes  it  roughly,  it  scatters,  as  we  are  told, 
‘ a shower  of  honey-dew  from  its  roseate  cups, 
and  immediately  begins  to  fill  its  chalice  anew 
with  transparent  ambrosia  ; teaching  us  to 
shower  sweetness  even  upon  the  hands  that 
disturb  us,  and  to  fill  once  more,  with  pure 
honey-drops,  the  chalice  of  our  thoughts.’  0 ! 
who  would  not  wish  to  be  meek  and  forgiving, 
like  the  rhododendron,  if  they  could  ? But,” 
added  Helen,  “ it  is  very  difficult.” 

5.  “It  is,  indeed,”  said  Ophelia,  “if  we  trust 
in  our  own  strength.” 

6.  “ But,  Lucy,  what  flower  would  you 
choose  ?”  asked  Helen. 

7.  “ I think  I can  guess,”  said  Clarissa ; 
“ either  a violet  or  a heart’s  ease.  Am  I 
right  ?” 

8.  “Not  quite,”  replied  Lucy ; “ although 
both  the  flowers  that  you  have  mentioned,  are 
favorites  of  mine.  But  I should  like  to  re- 
semble the  daisy  most;  because  it  is  always 

LOOKING  UPWARD.” 
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Questions. — 1.  In  what  were  these  girls  engaged?  2.  "What 
did  one  say  to  the  others?  3.  How  did  Laura  reply?  4.  What 
flower  did  Helen  wish  to  resemble  ? 5.  What  reason  did  she  give 

for  selecting  it?  6.  How  are  we  taught  to  treat  our  enemies? 
Mat.  5th  Chap.  44th  v.  7.  Which  flower  did  Lucy  wish  to  resemble  ? 
8.  Why? 

What  sound  has  x in  luxuriant,  gh  in  roughly  1 See  Part  I.  Sec. 
II.  Ex.  II.  Ex  III. 

■ -.o-O-e-c 

LESSON  LXXIV* 

Ed'ucated,  instructed;  trained,  < Val'  ue,  worth;  importance. 
For  got'  ten,  not  remembered.  Hin'  ders,  stops ; prevents. 
Ena' bled,  made  able;  empow-  Com  par'  a tive  ly,  in  corn- 
ered. parison  with  other  things. 

Rev'  er  ence,  revere;  honor.  Worth'  less,  valueless. 
Attaining,  gaining;  reaching.  ' Reigns,  rules. 

THE  YALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Every  person  should  have  his  head,  his 
heart,  and  his  hands,  educated.  Let  this  truth 
never  he  forgotten.  By  the  proper  education 
of  the  head,  he  will  he  taught  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil,  what  is  wise  and  what  is  foolish, 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

2.  By  the  proper  education  of  the  heart, 
he  will  be  taught  to  love  what  is  good,  wise, 
and  right,  and  to  hate  what  is  evil,  foolish, 
and  wrong.  And  by  proper  education  of  the 
hands,  he  will  be  enabled  to  supply  his  wants, 
to  add  to  his  comforts,  and  to  assist  those 
around  him. 

3.  The  highest  objects  of  a good  education 
are,  to  reverence  and  obey  God,  and  to  love 
and  serve  mankind.  Every  thing  that  helps 
in  attaining  these  objects,  is  of  great  value, 
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and  every  thing  that  hinders  us,  is  compara- 
tively worthless. 

4.  When  wisdom  reigns  in  the  head,  and 
love  in  the  heart,  the  hand  is  ever  ready  to  do 
good;  order  and  peace  smile  around,  and  sin 
and  sorrow  are  almost  unknown. 

Questions. — 1.  What  should  every  person  strive  to  educate  ? 2. 

What  shall  we  be  taught  by  a proper  education  of  the  head  ? 3. 

What,  by  a proper  education  of  the  heart  ? 4.  What,  by  a proper 

education  of  the  hands?  5.  What  do  we  call  the  education  of  the 
head ? 6.  What,  the  education  of  the  heart?  7.  What,  the  educa- 

tion of  the  hands?  8.  What  are  the  highest  objects  of  a good  edu- 
cation ? 


LESSON  L X X V. 

Prin'  ci  ple,  law,  or  rule.  j Sin'  gu  lar,  odd ; queer. 

Ap  pear'  ance,  external  show.  In  de  pend'  ence,  freedom  from 
In  tel'  li  gent,  well-informed.  fear. 

Tim'  id,  fearful ; not  bold.  Stand'  ard,  rule ; principle. 

Whol' ly,  entirely.  Un  err'  ing,  sure;  certain. 

0 pin' ions,  sentiments;  notions.  Un  de'  vi  a ting,  steady;  regu- 
In  qui'  ry,  question.  lar. 

De  spis'  ed,  scorned ; disdained,  j Mo'  tives,  moving  principles. 
Dar'  ed,  ventured.  < Con'  sti  tu  ted,  made ; formed. 

APPEARANCE  AND  PRINCIPLE. 

1.  We  should  be  guided  by  principle , rather 
than  appearance , in  all  our  actions.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  seem  to  have  no  other  guide  for 
their  conduct  than  the  opinion  of  others. 

2.  There  were  three  young  ladies,  named 
Bernice,  Laura,  and  Cordelia.  They  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  were  alike  beau- 
tiful and  intelligent.  But  they  were  all  very 
unlike  in  their  characters ; for  the  rules  of  their 
conduct  were  entirely  different. 
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3.  Bernice  was  a timid  girl,  and  she  was 
governed  wholly  by  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  inquiry  ever  present  to  her  mind,  in  re- 
gard to  all  she  did  and  said,  was,  “ How  will  it 
appear  ?”  or,  “ What  will  others  think  of  it  ?” 

4.  Laura  was  a bold  girl.  She  despised  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  adopted  a course  of  her 
own ; not  because  she  preferred  it ; but  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  she  dared  to  be  singular. 
She  prided  herself  on  her  independence  of  what 
others  might  say  or  think. 

5.  Cordelia  was  a girl  of  'principle.  The 
only  question  to  be  decided  by  her,  as  to  her 
course  of  conduct,  was,  whether  it  would  be 
right  and  proper.  She  had  a standard  of 
her  own — the  unerring  and  undeviating  rule 
of  truth. 

6.  These  different  rules  and  motives  of  con- 
duct constituted  the  chief  difference  in  the  char- 
acters of  these  three  young  ladies.  Bernice  and 
Laura  were  girls  of  appearance.  Cordelia, 
alone,  was  a girl  of  principle , and  she,  only, 
was  in  the  path  of  safety. 

.Questions. — 1.  Why  were  these  young  ladies  so  unlike  in  char- 
acter? 2.  By  what  rule  of  conduct  was  Bernice  governed?  3. 
What  rule  did  Laura  adopt?  4.  What  was  Cordelia’s  rule  of  con- 
duct? 


LESSON  L X X V I + 

Re'  al  lt,  in  truth ; in  fact.  j Fal'  ter,  fail  in  exertion. 
Thrust,  pushed  forward.  De  Clares',  says ; affirms. 

Doom'  ed,  destined.  Ef'  forts,  exertions. 

Decks,  adorns;  embellishes.  Cul' pa  ble,  censurable;  blame- 
Con  sid'  er,  think ; ponder.  able. 

In  ter  rupt',  stop,  or  hinder.  j Re  proof',  blame  ; censure. 
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THE  FOOT’S  COMPLAINT. 

I. 

“It’s  really  too  bad,"  cried  tlie  Foot,  in  a fever, 

“ That  I am  thus  walking  and  walking  for  ever  ; 

My  mates  are  to  honor  and  indolence  thrust, 

While  here  I am  doomed  to  the  mud  and  the  dust. 

IL 

“ There 's  the  Mouth — he  partakes  of  all  the  nice 
things, 

And  the  Ear  only  wakes  when  the  dinner-hell  rings  ; 
The  Hands  with  his  rings  decks  his  fingers  so  white, 
And  as  to  the  Eye — he  sees  every  fine  sight/' 

m. 

u Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Mouth,  u don't  you  know,  my 
dear  brother, 

We  all  were  intended  to  help  one  another? 

And  surely  you  can’t  be  thought  useless  and  mean, 
On  whom  all  the  rest  so  entirely  must  lean . 

IY. 

IC  Consider,  my  friend,  we  are  laboring,  too, 

And  toiling — nay,  don’t  interrupt  me — for  you, 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  Hand,  Mouth,  and  Eye, 
Of  course,  you  know  well,  you  would  falter  and  die. 

Y. 

“ I eat  ; but  'tis  only  that  you  may  be  strong, 

The  Hand  works  for  you,  friend,  all  the  day  long ; 
And  the  Eye — he  declares  he  shall  soon  lose  his  sight, 
So  great  are  his  efforts  to  guide  you  aright." 

YI. 

The  Foot,  in  reply,  could  find  nothing  to  say  ; 

For  he  felt  he  had  talked  in  a culpable  way, 

And  owned  the  reproof  was  both  wise  and  well 
meant ; 

For,  wherever  we  are,  we  should  there  be  content. 
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Questions. — 1.  At  what  is  the  Foot  represented  as  complaining  ?' 
2.  What  is  said  of  the  Mouth,  Ear,  and  Eye?  3.  What  reply  is 
the  Mouth  represented  as  making  ? 4.  How  do  the  Hands,  Mouth, 

and  Eye,  serve  the  Foot  ? 5.  Do  not  many  persons  talk  as  foolishly 

as  the  Foot  is  here  represented  to  do,  who  complain  that  they  are 
not  promoted  to  posts  of  honor,  for  which  they  are  not  qualified  ? 


LESSON  LXXVIK 


Pop'  u la  ted,  inhabited.  j Pro  vis'  ion,  victuals;  food. 

In  fest'  ed,  troubled ; annoyed.  Sig'  nal,  sign  to  give  notice. 
Rav'  a ges,  spoils;  plunders.  Ter'  ri  fi  ed,  frightened. 

Pre'  mi  um,  reward,  or  recoin-  Ex  cite'  ment,  agitation. 

pense.  Con'  tact,  close  union. 

Vo  ra' cious,  ravenous;  greedy.  Snarl'  ing,  growling. 

Pro  ced'  ure,  operation;  pro-  Cap'  tur  ed,  taken;  caught. 

cess.  [etc.  De  struc'  tion,  slaughter. 

Am  mu  ni'  tion,  powder,  balls,  I Des'  pe  rate  ly,  furiously. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A GENERAL  HUNT. 

1.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont was  hut  thinly  populated,  it  was  infested 
with  a great  many  wild  animals — such  as  wild- 
cats, panthers,  hears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and 
deer. 
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2.  The  deer  is  a harmless  animal ; but  wild- 
cats, panthers,  hears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes 
are  beasts  of  prey ; and  to  the  early  settlers, 
they  were  very  troublesome,  as  they  would 
come  at  night,  and  carry  off  their  calves, 

! sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. 

3.  The  people,  therefore,  were  obliged  to 
shut  up  their  cattle  and  fowls  in  the  barn,  or 
in  strong  pens,  every  night,  or  before  morn- 
ing they  would  be  destroyed.  Some  of  the 
animals  were  so  bold,  that  they  would  come 
out  of  the  woods  in  the  day-time,  and  seize  a 
sheep  or  a pig,  and  carry  it  off,  before  the  men 
could  get  their  guns  to  shoot  them. 

4.  One  day,  while  a farmer  was  eating  his 
dinner,  a large  wolf  came  into  his  yard,  and 
carried  off  the  only  pig  the  poor  man  had. 
Another  man  had  about  twenty  sheep  killed 
in  one  night.  ITe  had  neglected  to  shut  them 
up,  as  usual,  and  the  next  morning  he  found 
them  all  dead,  and  partly  devoured  by  the 
wolves. 

5.  Their  ravages  became  so  alarming,  that 
the  State  offered  a premium  of  five  dollars  for 
every  wolf  that  should  be  destroyed.  Although 
they  were  hunted  by  the  people,  and  many  of 
them  killed,  yet  their  number  seemed  to  in- 
crease, rather  than  to  diminish. 

6.  At  length,  the  people  of  one  county  re- 
solved to  have  a general  hunt  of  two  days, 
when  the  men  and  larger  boys  were  to  unite 
in  destroying,  if  possible,  these  voracious  ani- 
mals. The  time  and  mode  of  procedure  being 
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fixed  upon,  several  officers  were  appointed  to 
take  the  command. 

7.  Each  hunter  was  to  he  provided  with  a 
gun  and  ammunition,  and  provision  sufficient 
for  two  days.  They  were  to  form  in  a large 
circle,  including  several  townships,  and  to 
march  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  center. 

8.  The  time  having  arrived,  every  man  was 
promptly  at  his  post.  Each  officer  was  pro- 
vided with  a tin-horn,  and  stationed  at  such 
distances  that  each,  upon  blowing  his  horn, 
could  be  heard  by  the  next  in  succession, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  circle. 

9.  The  officers  then  blew  their  horns,  which 
was  the  signal  for  starting.  Thus  arranged, 
they  all  began  to  move  toward  the  center, 
shooting  such  game  as  came  in  their  way,  un- 
til sunset,  when  each  man  struck  up  a fire  and 
remained  by  it  till  the  next  morning,  so  as  to 
keep  the  animals  within  the  circle. 

10.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  again  given, 
the  hunters  all  commenced  their  march ; and, 
as  they  drew  near  to  the  center,  they  stood  so 
close  to  each  other,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  animal  to  pass  between  them  without  being 
shot. 

11.  At  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  the  animals  become  so  much 
alarmed,  that  they  rushed  from  one  side  of 
the  circle  to  the  other,  to  effect  their  escape. 
Sometimes  a wolf  or  a deer  would  come  bound- 
ing toward  the  hunters ; but  the  report  of  the 
muskets,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  blow- 
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ing  of  the  horns,  quickly  turned  them  hack,  and 
kept  them  confined  within  the  circle  of  their 
pursuers. 

12.  The  center  of  the  circle,  into  which  the 
animals  were  to  be  driven,  was  a deep  valley, 
of  about  a mile  in  extent.  When  the  hunters 
had  gained  the  hights,  overlooking  the  valley, 
the  terrified  beasts  were  thrown  into  the  wild- 
est confusion.  The  feelings  of  the  hunters, 
also,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement. 

13.  As  the  panthers,  bears,  and  wolves  came 
in  contact  with  each  other,  their  snarling  and 
growling  so  frightened  the  timid  deer,  and 
other  small  animals,  that,  in  their  efforts  to 
escape,  they  heedlessly  rushed  toward  the 
hunters,  and  were  shot. 

14.  But  now  came  the  u tug  of  war for 
the  wild-cats,  panthers,  bears,  and  wolves, 
were  not  so  easily  captured.  A single  ball 
seldom  did  more  than  merely  to  wound  them, 
when  the  enraged  animals  rushed  furiously 
toward  the  hunters,  nor  did  they  yield  the 
contest,  till  they  were  pierced  by  several 
musket  balls. 

15.  For  about  three  hours  the  hunters  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  not  until  darkness  began  to  close  in  upon 
them,  was  the  last  animal  destroyed  ; and  that 
was  a large  bear,  that  fought  desperately, 
killing  three  dogs  and  wounding  two  men,  be- 
fore several  well-directed  balls  laid  him  lifeless 
on  the  ground. 
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Questions.—*-!,  What  is  said  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  many  years 
ago?  2.  What  were  the  people  obliged  to  do?  3.  Mention  some 
of  their  ravages.  4.  What  was  done  by  the  State  to  exterminate 
them  ? 5.  What  did  one  county  finally  resolve  to  do  ? 6.  Can  you 

describe  the  mode  of  procedure?  7.  What  is  said  in  the  11th  par  ? 
8.  What  is  said  of  the  animals  as  they  came  in  contact  with  each 
other  ? 9.  What  was  the  last  animal  killed  ? 


t<o soi  lxxvhu 

Tran"'  qutl,  quiet;  undisturbed.  \ In  bis  bens' a bee,  necessary;  \ 
Con  fu'sion,  distraction  of  mind,  j requisite. 

Un  ex  pect'ed,  not  looked  for.  Ac  ci  dent'  al  ly,  by  chance.  j 
Fright'en  ed.  terrified  ; alarmed.  Shriek;'  ing,  uttering  a shrill  cry.  I 
Die'  fi  cue  ties,  troubles;  per-  Ex  tin'  guish  ing,  putting  out.  j 
plexities.  In  ureas'  ed,  augmented. 

Obtain'  ed,  acquired;  gained.  Inhal'ed,  drew  into  the  lungs,  j 
Appall'ing,  fearful;  dismaying.  Or'  na  ments,  embellishments.  \ 
Ex  ert'  ing,  putting  in  action,  1 In  con  sid'  er  ate,  thoughtless. 

PRESENCE  01  MIND. 

William.  Father,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  I 
meant  by  “ presence  of  mind  m I heard  yon  j 
tell  uncle  Stephen  that  some  persons  had  j 
shown  great  presence  of  mind,  and  I have  j 
been  trying  to  think  what  it  meant ; hut  I can  ! 
not  understand  it. 

Father.  By  presence  of  mind  is  meant  that 
tranquil  state  of  the  mind,  which  enables  a 
person  to  speak  or  act  without  confusion,  in 
sudden  and  unexpected  difficulties  or  dangers. 
Many  people,  when  startled  or  frightened,  be- 
come so  confused  that  they  scarcely  know 
what  they  say  or  do.  Thus,  it  often  happens, 
they  increase  the  very  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  they  seek  to  avoid. 

William.  But,  can  people  learn  to  have 
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.presence  of  mind  at  all  times,  and  tlras  avoid 
becoming  so  confused  as  to  forget  what  to  say 
and  do  in  the  midst  of  dangers  ? 

Father.  Yes ; by  proper  and  continued  effort, 
such  presence  of  mind  may  be  obtained  by  all. 
A sailor  knows  instantly  what  to  do,  when  ac- 
cidents occur  in  a boat  or  ship ; and  this  he  has 
acquired  by  practice.  Firemen  do  not  lose 
their  presence  of  mind  in  the  most  appalling 
dangers,  while  exerting  themselves  to  save  the 
lives  of  others. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  individual  acquire  presence  of  mind. 
But,  to  aid  us  in  doing  this,  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable. “ Knowledge  is  power.”  Hence,  the 
more  knowledge  we  possess,  the  more  power 
we  have  to  avoid  dangers,  and  escape  difficul- 
ties of  every  kind. 

William.  I have  read,  in  one  of  my  books, 
about  some  children  who  were  playing  togeth- 
er, when  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  little  girls 
were  accidentally  set  on  fire.  Instantly  the 
children  ran  to  and  fro,  crying  and  shrieking ; 
but  no  one  attempted  to  assist  in  extinguishing 
the  flames.  The  poor  girl  must  certainly  have 
perished,  had  not  a little  boy,  who  had  just 
then  entered  the  room,  seized  a large  worsted 
shawl,  threw  it  around  her,  and  smothered  the 
flames.  Was  not  that  presence  of  mind , Father  ? 

Father.  Yes ; and  I knew  a young  lady 
whose  clothes  were  set  on  fire  by  a lamp,  and 
she  lost  her  life,  either  for  want  of  knowledge , 
or  presence  of  mind.  Instead  of  trying  to 
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extinguish  the  flames,  by  wrapping  herself  up 
in  a blanket,  which  she  might  easily  have  clone, 
she  ran  from  one  room  to  another,  and,  finally, 
rushed  down  stairs  into  the  hall.  In  passing 
through  the  air,  with  such  rapidity,  the  flames 
were  so  increased  that  she  was  severely  burned, 
and  died  in  a few  hours. 

William . I once  read  about  Casper  Pitt  and 
his  two  young  friends,  who  lost  their  lives  by 
going  down  into  a deep  well,  where  they  in- 
haled the  deadly  gas  that  lay  at  the  bottom. 
Was  it  for  the  want  of  knowledge , or  presence  of. 
mind , that  they  lost  their  lives  ? 

Father.  It  was  evidently  for  the  want  of  knowl- 
edge; as  they  went  down  into  the  well  without 
fear  of  injury.  But  you  recollect  the  account 
which  I read  a few  days  ago,  of  the  fire  that 
broke  out  in  New  York,  when  a lady  became 
so  much  alarmed,  that  she  threw  her  looking- 
glass  and  mantel  ornaments  from  the  window  in 
the  second  story,  and  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  pavement.  That  inconsiderate 
act  was  in  consequence  of  her  not  possessing 
presence  of  mind ; for  she  certainly  must  have 
known  the  result. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  meant  hy  presence  of  mind?  2.  How  may 
presence  of  mind  be  secured?  3.  Who  do  not  lose  their  presence  of 
mind  ? 4.  What  is  indispensable  in  acquiring  presence  of  mind  ? 5. 

How  was  the  life  of  a little  girl  saved  by  a little  boy’s  possessing  pres- 
ence of  mind?  6.  How  did  a young  lady  lose  her  life?  7.  Was  it 
for  the  want  of  knowledge,  or  presence  of  mind,  that  Casper  Pitt  and  his 
two  friends  lost  their  lives?  8.  What  is  said  of  a young  lady  in  Hew 
York,  during  a fire? 

Can  you  give  a reason  for  the  rising  and  falling  inflections,  marked 
in  this  lesson  ? How  many  syllables  in  the  word  indispensable  ? 
What  is  such  a word  called  ? Part  I.  Sec.  III. 
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LESSOR  LXXIX 


In'  di  ca  ted,  pointed  out;  ^ ’ 1 


Pru'  dent,  frugal ; economical. 


1.  A father  was  walking  with  his  son  to  a 
fair,  in  a neighboring  city.  The  way  led  them 
across  a wide  meadow.  Groups  of  people 
walked  before  and  behind  them,  and  each  one, 
instead  of  taking  the  road  indicated  by  the 
guide  posts,  sought  a more  convenient  path. 

2.  The  meadow  was  owned  by  a prudent 
and  industrious  peasant,  who,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it,  had  formed,  by  means  of  stones  and 
earth,  a path,  on  which  the  people  might  pass 
without  injury  to  the  grounds.  But  the  way  { 
was  still  new  and  uneven.  The  travelers,  there-  | 
fore,  turned  off  on  either  side,  and  trampled  the 
meadow,  and  beat  down  the  grass. 

3.  Only  the  father,  of  whom  I have  spoken, 
ascended  the  high  path,  and  with  short,  firm  I 
steps,  smoothed  the  rough  clods.  This  pleased  ! 
liis  son,  and  he  trampled  on  behind  him,  as  if 
he  were  treading  a path  in  a garden. 

4.  But  the  travelers  behind  them,  who  jour- 
neyed on  much  more  comfortably  upon  the 
grass,  laughed  at  them.  The  boy  heard  this, 
and  said : “ Father,  those  people  are  laughing 


Peas'  ant,  countryman. 
Tram'  pled,  trod  on. 

Jour  net'  ed,  traveled. 
As  cend'  ed,  mounted  up. 


shown. 


UOUI!  i1  JGjUOj  OCUIllCl  O j LlC:  l1 

Pp.e  par'  ed,  made  ready. 


THE  POWER  OF  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 
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at  ns,  doubtless,  because  we  are  walking  alone 
upon  this  uneven  path.” 

5.  “ It  is  very  possible,”  replied  his  father ; 
“ but  I am  sure  that  the  owner  of  this  meadow 
is  not  among  the  laughers.  And,  at  this  very 
moment,  probably,  they  are  looking  anxiously 
around  after  the  owner  of  these  grounds ; for 
the  most  convenient  path  is  not  always  the 
lawful  one ; but  we  follow  with  light  hearts  the 
way  which  all  should  tread.” 

6.  On  their  return  from  the  fair,  the  father 
and  the  son  came  to  this  spot,  somewhat  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  travelers.  “ Father,” 
said  the  son,  “ there  is  no  one  now  laughing  at 
us.  Let  us  tread  the  path  completely  smooth, 
and  then  others  will  take  it,  and  no  longer  turn 
aside,  and  injure  the  meadow.” 

7.  But  to  their  mutual  joy,  they  soon  per- 
ceived that  a number  of  men,  (and,  doubtless, 
some  of  those  scoffers  were  among,  them,)  had 
already  gone  before,  and  taken  the  path  which 
had  been  prepared  for  them. 

8.  “ Seest  thou,”  said  the  father,  “ the  power 
of  good  example ! Let  us  ever,  through  life’s 
journey,  pursue  that  path,  however  rough,  upon 
which  we  need  fear  no  watcher.” 

9.  u Father,”  said  the  son,  66  how  could  I 
wish  to  do  otherwise,  when  your  example  ever 
points  the  way  before  me  ?” 

10.  “ And  how  well  will  it  be  with  you,” 
continued  the  father,  “ if  you  always  so  act, 
that  all  the  world  should  choose  to  follow  your 
example  !” 
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Question's. — 1.  "Where  were  the  father  and  his  son  going?  2. 
What  had  this  peasant  done  to  prevent  his  meadow  from  being 
trampled  down  ? 8.  Who  traveled  the  raised  path  ? 4.  What  did 

the  other  travelers  do  ? 5.  What  did  the  father  say  of  them  ? 6.  On- 

their  return,  what  path  had  the  travelers  taken  ? 7.  Why  did  they 

choose  this  path?  8.  Is  the  path  of  duty  always  the  easiest? 



LESSON  L X X X + 

Pur'  cuas  es,  tilings  purchased.  ] By'-stand  er,  spectator. 

Veg'e  ta  bles,  plants  for  food.  Rep'  ri  mand,  severe  reproof. 
Oc  ca'  sions,  occurrences.  Ad  min'  is  ter,  contribute. 

Po  Lite',  courteous;  obliging.  j Ne  ces'  si  ties,  wants;  needs. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL  AMD  THE  DAMDY. 

1.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  -in  the  habit 
of  going  to  market  himself,  and  carrying  home 
his  purchases.  As  early  as  sunrise,  he  was 
frequently  seen,  with  poultry  in  one  hand  and 
vegetables  in  the  other. 

2.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a fashionable 
young  man,  who  had  removed  to  Richmond, 
was  looking  for  some  one  to  carry  home  his 
turkey. 

3.  Mr.  Marshall  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
asked  where  he  lived.  On  being  told,  he  said  : 
“ That  is  on  my  way,  and  I will  take  it  for  you.” 

4.  When  he  came  to  the  house,  the  young 
man  inquired  : “ What  shall  I pay  you  ?” 
“Nothing,”  said  the  Chief  Justice;  “you  are 
welcome ; it  was  on  my  way  and  no  trouble.” 

5.  “ Who  was  that  polite  old  gentleman 
that  brought  home  my  turkey  for  me  ?”  inquir- 
ed the  young  man  of  a by-stander.  “ That,” 
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replied  he,  “is  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.” 

6.  “ Why  did  he  bring  home  my  turkey  ?” 
he  asked.  “ To  give  you  a severe  reprimand, 
and  teach  you  to  attend  to  your  own  business,” 
was  the  reply. 

7.  True  greatness  never  feels  above  doing 
any  thing  that  is  useful ; but,  especially,  the 
truly  great  man  will  never  feel  above  helping 
himself.  His  own  independence  of  character 
depends  on  his  being  able  to  administer  to  his 
own  necessities. 

8.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  he  first  es- 
tablished himself  in  business,  in  Philadel- 
phia, took  home,  upon  a wheel-barrow,  the 
paper  which  he  purchased  for  the  printing- 
office. 

Questions. — 1.  What  was  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  habit  of 
doing?  2.  What  did  he  do  for  the  young  dandy?  3.  How  did  a 
by-stander  answer  the  young  man  ? 4.  What  is  said  of  true  great- 
ness? 5.  What  of  Dr.  Franklin  ? 6.  Where  did  Chief  Justice  Mar- 

shall reside  ? 


LESSOR  LXXXU 


0 be'  di  ence,  compliance  with 
a command}  submission  to 
authority. 

Au  thor'  i ty,  rule ; command. 
Se  cure',  make  certain. 

Par'  a dise,  garden  of  Eden. 
Re  straint',  restriction. 

Pen'  al  ty,  punishment. 
Stern'  ly,  in  a severe  manner. 
De  mand'  ed,  asked;  required. 
Guid'  ing,  leading,  or  directing. 


i En'  e my,  foe ; adversary. 

Oc  ca'  sion  ing,  causing. 
Dis'cipline,  subjection  to  laws. 
Dis  guise',  counterfeit  dress. 
Sen'  ti  nels,  soldiers  on  guard. 
Sov'  er  eign,  supreme  ruler. 
Com'  pli  ment  eu,  praised. 

IEx  cur'  sion,  expedition. 
Stur'  dy,  hardy  ; stout. 

Re  fu'  sal,  denial. 

In'  sult,  abuse ; contempt. 
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ACTS  OF  OBEDIENCE. 


1.  There  is  no  lesson  more  important  for 
children  to  learn  than  that  of  obedience.  Acts 
of  obedience  are  due  to  your  God,  to  your 
parents,  to  your  teachers,  and  to  all  who  have 
authority  over  you. 

2.  These  acts  you  should  desire  to  practice, 
so  long  as  you  know  that  to  obey  is  to  secure 
peace,  and  to  disobey  is  to  bring  on  yourselves 
heavy  troubles. 

3.  Our  first  parents  were  commanded  not  to 
eat  “ of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden.”  They  disobeyed  the 
divine  command,  and  this  one  act  of  disobe- 
dience cost  them  paradise,  and  brought  sin  and 
sorrow  into  the  world. 

4.  Children  who  practice  obedience  while 
they  are  young,  will  find  it  a very  easy  and 
delightful  duty  when  they  are  grown  up.  But 
they  who  are  not  obedient,  and  grow  up  with- 
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out  restraint,  are  sooner  or  later  made  to  see 
and  repent  their  folly. 

5.  An  officer  in  an  army  lost  his  life,  by  not 
learning  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  command. 
Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  had 
ordered,  under  penalty  of  death,  that  every 
light  should  be  put  out  in  his  camp  by  a cer- 
tain hour. 

6.  In  order  to  know  whether  his  commands 
were  obeyed,  the  king  walked  out  at  night, 
from  tent  to  tent,  and  found,  in  one  of  them,  an 
officer  with  a light,  about  to  seal  a letter. 

7.  The  king  sternly  demanded  to  know  why 
he  had  disobeyed  his  order ; when  the  officer 
told  him  he  had  been  writing  to  his  wife. 
“Stop!”  said  the  king;  “ before  you  seal  that 
letter,  take  your  pen  and  add  these  words  to 
it : 4 By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  I shall 
be  hanged  for  disobeying  the  order  of  the 
king/  ” 

8.  Although  this  act  of  the  king  appears 
cruel,  yet  the  disobedience  of  the  officer  was  a 
great  crime ; for  the  light  used  by  him,  might 
have  been  the  means  of  guiding  the  enemy  to 
the  camp,  and  occasioning  the  destruction  of 
many  lives. 

9.  In  an  army,  almost  every  thing  depends 
on  discipliile  and  obedience.  Bonaparte,  in  the 
disguise  of  a common  soldier,  on  going  his 
rounds,  to  see  if  his  sentinels  were  on  duty, 
came,  on  a certain  occasion,  upon  one  who  re- 
fused to  let  him  pass. 

10.  In  vain  the  unknown  sovereign  told  him 
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that  he  was  an  officer,  and  must  go  on.  “ My 
orders,”  said  the  sentinel,  “are  to  let  no  one 
pass  ; and  you  should  not  go  on,  if  you  were 
Bonaparte  himself.”  Bonaparte,  instead  of 
punishing  him  for  his  conduct,  highly  compli- 
mented him  for  his  obedience  and  discipline. 

11.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  out  on 
a hunting  excursion,  came  up  to  a laboring 
man,  who  stood  by  a gate  with  a pitchfork  in 
his  hand,  and  refused  to  let  him  pass.  “ But, 
sir,”  said  his  grace,  “ I am  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.” 

12.  “ That  makes  no  difference,”  said  the 
sturdy  countryman ; “ my  master  told  me  to 
let  no  one  pass  this  gate,  and  I shall  strictly 

j obey  his  orders.”  The  Duke,  instead  of  re- 
garding the  refusal  as  an  insult,  put  his  hand 
j into  his  pocket,  and  gave  the  man  a reward, 
for  so  faithfully  obeying  the  command  of  his 
master. 

Questions. — 1.  What  lesson  should  we  early  learn  ? 2.  To  whom 
is  obedience  due  ? 3.  What  is  the  consequence  of  obedience,  and  of 

disobedience?  4.  What  was  the  consequence  of  our  first  parents’ 
disobeying  the  divine  command  ? 5.  How  did  an  officer  in  an  army 

lose  his  life?  6.  What  might  have  been  the  result,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  disobey  the  command?  7.  What  is  said  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  sentinel?  8.  What,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
laborer? 


LESSON  LXXXII. 

Re  quire'  ment,  demand.  j Oc  cu  pa'tion,  trade ; business. 
In  con  sist'  en  cy,  contrariety.  Es  tab'  lish  ment,  manufactory. 
Re  cord'  ed,  registered.  Maj'  es  ty,  title  of  a king,  &c. 

Mon'  arch,  king,  or  emperor.  5 Ex  alt'  ed,  elevated. 
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EXAMPLE  BETTER  THAN  PRECEPT. 

1.  When  you  would  convince  others  of  the 
justness  of  a requirement,  show  them  that  you 
practice  it  yourself.  If,  for  example,  a per- 
son should  tell  you  of  the  blessings  of  indus- 
try, while  he  was  in  the  habit  of  idling  away 
his  time,  you  would  laugh  at  his  inconsist- 
ency. 

2.  It  is  recorded  of  Peter  the  Great,  that,  to 
encourage  the  laborers,  whom  he  employed  on 
public  works,  he  often  lent  a helping  hand. 
On  one  occasion,  the  work  of  a certain  black- 
smith attracted  the  attention  of  the  monarch, 
and  he  determined  to  learn  the  trade.  He, 
therefore,  engaged  several  assistants,  and  soon 
acquired  such  a degree  of  skill,  that  he  earned 
a small  sum  of  money  by  his  occupation. 

3.  After  a little  time  the  monarch  went  to 
the  owner  of  the  establishment,  and  giving 
him  a description  of  the  work  which  he  had 
done,  asked  him  the  price  of  such  a job.  The 
owner  offered  a larger  sum  than  he  usually 
gave,  saying  that  his  majesty  deserved  more 
than  any  common  laborer. 

4.  “ Keep  your  money,”  said  Peter  : “I  have 
wrought  no  better  than  any  other  man  : pay 
me  only  as  you  would  others  : I want  to  buy 
a pair  of  shoes,  of  which  I am,  in  great  need,” 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  him  his  shoes, 
which  had  been  once  mended,  and  were  again 
full  of  holes. 

5.  Peter  took  the  money  for  his  job  ; bought 
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the  shoes,  and  used  afterward  to  show  them 
with  much  pleasure,  saying  : “ These  I earned 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.” 

6.  Do  not  imagine  that  to  labor  is  a disgrace. 
It  matters  not  how  exalted  may  be  your  sta- 
tion, remember  you  were  placed  here  to  work. 
The  little  bee  drives  the  useless  drone  from  the 
hive ; and  that  person  deserves  no  better  place 
in  society,  who  will  make  no  efforts  to  benefit 
his  fellow  men,  by  a personal  sacrifice  of  his 
own  ease. 

Questions. — 1.  How  may  we  best  convince  others  of  a require- 
ment? 2.  What  is  said  of  Peter  the  Great?  3.  What  did  he  do 
with  the  money  which  he  obtained  for  his  work?  4.  What  do  some 
people  imagine  ? 5.  What  is  said  of  the  bee  ? 6.  What,  of  drones 

in  human  society? 


LESSON  LXXXIIL 

Af  ford',  yield,  or  produce.  < Har'  mo  ny,  peace  and  friend- 
Fore'  taste,  anticipation.  ship. 

Em  ploy'  ment,  occupation.  S Ce  ment'  ed,  firmly  united. 

En  joy'  ment,  pleasure  ; satis-  Con  tent'  ed,  satisfied ; quiet. 

faction.  Q-riev'  an  ces,  annoyances. 

Bond,  union ; connection.  \ Mass,  heap ; collection. 

THE  WORLD— WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT. 

1.  This  world  is  not  so  bad  a world 
As  some  would  like  to  make  it ; 

Though  whether  good  or  whether  bad, 
Depends  on  how  we  take  it. 

For,  if  we  scold  and  fret  all  day, 

From  dewy  morn  till  even, 

The  world  will  not  afford  to  man 
A foretaste  here  of  Heaven. 
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2.  This  world  in  truth  ’s  as  good  a world 

As  e’er  was  known  to  any, 

Who  have  not  seen  another  yet, 

And  there  are  very  many ; 

And,  if  the  men  and  women,  too, 

Have  plenty  of  employment, 

They  surely  must  be  hard  to  please, 

Who  can  not  find  enjoyment. 

3.  This  world  were  quite  a pleasant  world, 

In  rain,  or  sunny  weather ; 

If  people  would  hut  learn  to  live 
In  harmony  together ; 

And  cease  to  hurst  the  kindly  bond, 

By  love  and  peace  cemented, 

And  learn  that  best  of  lessons  yet, 

To  always  be  contented. 

4.  Then  were  this  world  a pleasant  world, 

And  pleasant  folks  were  in  it ; 

The  day  would  pass  most  pleasantly, 

To  those  who  thus  begin  it ; 

And  all  the  nameless  grievances, 

Brought  on  by  borrowed  troubles, 
Would  prove,  as  certainly  they  are, 

A mass  of  empty  bubbles. 


LESSON  LXXXIV* 

Cas'  tle,  nobleman’s  house.  j Con  di'  tion,  term;  stipulation. 
Knight,  champion.  G-uests,  strangers;  visitors. 

Ex  pend'  ed,  laid  out;  spent.  \ Oc'  cu  py,  possess;  hold. 

Pn/  grim,  traveler;  wanderer.  ? Char'  i ta  ble,  benevolent. 
Haugh'  ti  ly,  proudly  ; arro-  l Hence  forth',  from  this  time 
gantly.  < forward. 
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THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  RICH  KNIGHT. 

1.  In  a noble  castle,  there  once  dwelt  a 
very  rich  knight.  He  expended  much  money 
in  adorning  and  beautifying  his  dwelling ; but 
he  gave  little  to  the  poor. 

2.  A weary  pilgrim  came  to  the  castle,  and 
asked  for  a night’s  lodging.  The  knight 
haughtily  refused  him,  and  said  : “ This  castle 
is  not  an  inn.” 

3.  The  pilgrim  replied  : “ Permit  me  only 
to  ask  you  three  questions,  and  I will  depart.” 
“ Upon  this  condition,  speak,”  said  the  knight. 
u I will  readily  answer  you.” 

4.  The  pilgrim  then  said  to  him : “ Who 

dwelt  in  this  castle  before  you  ?”  “ My  fa- 

ther,” replied  the  knight. 

5.  The  pilgrim  asked  again  : “ Who  dwelt 

here  before  your  father  ?”  “ My  grandfather,” 

answered  the  knight. 

6.  “ And  who  will  dwell  here  after  you  ?” 
still  asked  the  pilgrim.  The  knight  said  : 
“ With  Grod’s  will,  my  son.” 

7.  “ Well,”  said  the  pilgrim,  “if  each  dwells 
but  his  time  in  the  castle,  and,  in  turn,  must 
depart  and  make  way  for  another,  what  are  you 
otherwise  here  than  guests  ? 

8.  “ This  castle  then  is  truly  an  inn.  Why, 
therefore,  expend  so  much  money  in  adorning 
a dwelling,  which  you  will  occupy  but  for  a 
short  season  ? Do  good  ; be  charitable  ; for 
‘ He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto 
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the  Lord ; and  that  which  he  hath  given,  will 
He  pay  him  again.’  ” 

9.  The  knight  took  these  words  to  heart;  he 
gave  the  pilgrim  shelter  for  the  night,  and 
was  henceforth  more  charitable  toward  the 
poor. 

Questions.  — 1.  What  is  said  of  the  rich  knight  ? 2.  Who  came 

to  his  castle  ? 3.  What  did  the  knight  say  to  him  ? 4.  How  did 

the  pilgrim  prove  to  the  knight  that  his  castle  was  an  inn  ? 5.  What 
did  he  exhort  the  knight  to  do  ? 6.  Did  the  knight  comply  with 

his  request?  7.  Where  is  the  passage  to  be  found,  which  is  included 
within  the  half  quotation,  8th  par.  ? Prov.  19t’n  chap.  17th  v. 


LESSON  LXXXV* 


Le'  gal,  according  to  law. 

An'  cient,  very  old. 

Cap'  i tal,  chief  city. 

Fa'  mous,  noted;  celebrated. 

In  form  a'  tion,  news  or  advice. 
Cau'  tious,  wary ; guarded. 
Mon  sieur,  (mos  seer'),  Sir ; 
Mr. 

A d dress',  place  of  residence. 
Cli'  ents,  persons  who  apply 
to  a lawyer  for  counsel  or 
advice. 


In'  ter  view,  meeting;  confer- 
ence. 

Ab  hor'  rence,  great  aversion. 

He  go'  tiate,  make  or  establish. 

Vo  ca' tion,  occupation;  trade. 

Franc,  silver  coin,  valued  at 
eighteen  cents  and  six  mills. 

Re  main'  der,  rest ; residue. 

Reg  ol  lect'  ed,  recalled  to 
mind. 

Ob  jec'  tions,  adverse  reasons. 

' Ex  per'  i ment,  trial. 


A PIECE  OP  LEGAL  ADVICE. 

1.  Rennes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Brittany, 
is  a famous  place  for  law.  People  come  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  get  informa- 
tion and  ask  advice.  To  visit  Rennes  with- 
out getting  advice,  appears  impossible  to  the 
country  people,  who  are  a timid  and  cautious 
race. 

2.  A farmer,  named  Bernard,  having  come 
to  Rennes  on  business,  and  having  a few  spare 
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hours,  thought  he  would  employ  them  in  get- 
ting the  advice  of  a good  lawyer.  He  had 
often  heard  of  Monsieur  Potter,  who  was  in 
such  repute  that  people  considered  a lawsuit 
gained,  when  he  undertook  their  cause.  * 

3.  The  countryman  inquired  for  his  address, 
and  proceeded  to  his  office.  The  clients  were 
numerous,  and  Bernard  had  to  wait  some  time, 
before  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  lawyer, 
who  gave  him  a seat,  and  asked  his  business. 

4.  “ Why,  Mr.  Lawyer,”  said  the  farmer, 
twirling  his  hat,  u I have  heard  so  much  of 
you,  that,  as  I have  come  to  Rennes,  I wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  consulting  you.” 

5.  “ I thank  you  for  your  confidence,  my 
friend ; you  wish  to  bring  an  action,  I suppose,” 
said  the  lawyer. 

6.  u An  action  ! 0,  I hold  that  in  abhor- 
rence ! never  has  Pierre  Bernard  had  a word 
of  difficulty  with  any  one.” 

7.  “ Then  it  is  a settlement,  or  a division  of 
property.” 

8.  “ Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lawyer ; my  family 
and  I have  never  had  a division,  save  that  we 
all  draw  from  the  well,  as  we  please.” 

9.  “ Well,  is  it  to  negotiate  a purchase  or  a 
sale  ?”  continued  the  lawyer. 

10.  “ 0,  no;  I am  neither  rich  enough  to 
purchase,  nor  poor  enough  to  sell !” 

11.  “ Will  you  tell  me,  then,  what  you  do 
want  of  me  ?”  asked  the  lawyer  in  surprise. 

12.  “ Why,  I have  already  told  you,  Mr. 
Lawyer,”  replied  Bernard.  “ I want  your  ad- 
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vice.  I am  able  to  pay  you,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  lose  this  opportunity.” 

13.  M.  Potier  took  a pen  and  paper,  and 
asked  the  countryman  his  name. 

14.  “ Pierre  Bernard,”  replied  the  latter, 
quite  happy  that  he  was  understood. 

15.  “ What  is  your  age  ?” 

16.  u Thirty  years,  or  very  near  it.” 

17.  a Your  vocation  ?” 

18.  “My  vocation?  (0,  that  means,  what  I 
do  !) — I am  a farmer.” 

19.  The  lawyer  wrote  two  lines,  folded  the 
paper,  and  handed  it  to  his  strange  client. 

20.  “ Is  it  finished  already,  well  and  good  ? 
What  is  the  price  of  that  advice  ?” 

21.  “ Three  francs,”  replied  M.  Potier. 

22.  Bernard  paid  the  money,  and  took  his 
leave,  greatly  delighted  that  he  had  been  so 
successful  as  to  obtain  the  lawyer’s  advice. 

23.  When  he  reached  home,  it  was  four 
o’clock.  He  was  much  fatigued,  and  deter- 
mined to  rest  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In 
the  mean  time  the  hay  had  been  two  days  cut, 
and  was  completely  cured.  One  of  the  hired 
men  came  to  ask,  if  it  should  be  drawn  in. 

24.  “What!  this  evening?”  exclaimed  the 
farmer’s  wife.  “ It  would  be  a pity  to  com- 
mence the  work  so  late,  since  it  can  be  done 
to-morrow  without  injury.” 

25.  The  workman  said  the  weather  midit 

O 

change,  that  the  team  was  all  ready,  and  the 
hands  idle.  But  the  farmer’s  wife  replied, 
that  the  wind  was  in  a good  quarter,  and  that 


14 
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it  would  be  dark  before  their  work  could  be 
completed. 

26.  Bernard,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
argument,  was  uncertain  which  way  to  decide, 
when  he  recollected  that  he  had  the  lawyer’s 
advice  in  his  pocket. 

27.  a Wait  a minute  !”  he  exclaimed ; u I 
have  an  advice — and  a famous  one,  too — that 
I paid  three  francs  for ; it  ought  to  tell  us  what 
to  do.  Here,  Theresa,  see  what  it  says  • you 
can  read  writing  better  than  I.” 

28.  The  wife  took  the  paper,  and  read  these 
words  : “ Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 

YOU  CAN  DO  TO-DAY.” 

29.  His  wife  offered  a few  more  objections ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  had  not  bought  a three 
franc  opinion  to  make  no  use  of  it,  and  that  he 
would  follow  the  lawyer’s  advice.  He  himself 
set  the  example  by  taking  the  lead  in  the 
work,  and  did  not  return  until  all  the  hay  was 
brought  in. 

30.  The  event  seemed  to  prove  the  wisdom 
of  his  conduct ; for  the  weather  changed  dur- 
ing the  night,  a rain-storm  burst  over  the  val- 
ley ; and  the  next  morning  it  was  found  that 
the  river  had  overflowed,  and  carried  away  all 
the  hay  that  had  been  left  in  his  neighbors’ 
fields. 

31.  The  success  of  the  first  experiment  gave 
him  such  faith  in  the  advice  of  the  lawyer,  that 
henceforth  he  adopted  it  as  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct, and  became  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in 
the  country. 
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32.  He  never  forgot  the  service  done  him 
by  M.  Potier,  to  whom  he  carried  a pair  of  his 
finest  fowls,  every  year,  as  a token  of  his 
gratitude. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  is  Rennes  ? 2.  What  is  said  of  it  ? 3. 

What  celebrated  lawyer  resided  there  ? 4.  For  what  did  Pierre 

Bernard  wish  to  consult  him  ? 5.  What  advice  did  the  lawyer  give 

him  ? 6.  Mention  the  first  instance,  in  which  he  put  this  advice  into 

practice.  7.  Do  you  always  adopt  this  advice  ? 


LESSON  L X X X V I ♦ 

In  ge  nu'  i tt,  skill;  invention.  > Encoun'ter,  meet  in  opposition. 
Au  then'  tic  a ted,  confirmed.  Cap  siz'  ed,  upset. 

Lin  nas'  us,  celebrated  botanist.  Dis  as'  trous,  calamitous ; un- 
Cre' dence,  belief;  credit.  lucky. 

Im'  mi  grat  ing,  removing.  As  cer  tain',  know ; find  out. 
Com  mit',  intrust.  Re  tain'  ing,  keeping. 

Pro  pel',  drive  forward.  < Ex  tern'  al,  outward;  exterior. 

Mar'  in  ers,  seamen,  or  sailors. 1 En  dow'  ed,  furnished. 

SQUIRRELS  IN  LAPLAND. 

1.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  squirrels  in  Lapland,  that,  were  they  not 
authenticated  by  such  men  as  Linnaeus,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  give  them  credence. 

2.  Squirrels  in  Lapland  are  in  the  habit  of 
immigrating  in  large  parties ; and  they  some- 
times travel,  in  this  way,  hundreds  of  miles. 
When  they  meet  with  broad  lakes,  in  their 
journeys,  they  take  a very  curious  method  of 
crossing  them. 

3.  On  approaching  the  banks,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  distance  between  them  and  the  oppo- 
site shore,  they  return,  as  if  by  common  con- 
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sent,  into  the  neighboring  forest,  each  in 
search  of  a piece  of  bark,  or  light  wood,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  a boat  to  ferry  them 
over. 

4.  When  the  whole  company  are  provided 
in  this  manner,  they  drag  their  boats  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  and  boldly  commit  their  fleet 
to  the  waves,  each  squirrel  sitting  on  his  own 
little  boat,  and  fanning  the  air  with  his  tail,  in 
order  to  propel  himself  across.  In  this  orderly 
manner  they  set  out,  and  thus  often  cross  lakes 
several  miles  in  breadth. 

5.  Sometimes,  however,  as  may  be  supposed, 
these  poor  mariners  are  not  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  voyage  for,  though,  at  the  edge 
of  the  water  it  is  generally  calm,  in  the  middle 
it  is  always  more  rough.  Thus  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  poor  squirrels  encounter  such  a 
gale  before  they  get  across  the  lake,  that  nearly 
all  their  vessels  are  capsized,  and  they  are 
shipwrecked. 

6.  This  shipwreck,  however,  so  disastrous  to 
the  squirrel  family,  is  a matter  of  great  rejoic- 
ing to  the  Laplanders ; for  they  gather  up  the 
bodies,  as  they  are  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
waves,  eat  the  flesh,  and  sell  the  skins. 

7.  A squirrel,  sitting  on  a hickory  tree,  was 
observed  to  weigh  the  nuts  in  each  paw,  to 
ascertain  which  were  good,  and  which  were 
bad.  The  light  ones  he  threw  away,  retaining 
only  those  which  were  heavier. 

8.  On  examining  those  which  he  had  drop- 
ped, it  was  found  that  he  had,  in  no  instance, 
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made  a mistake.  Although  their  external 
appearance  was  the  same  as  others,  yet,  on 
being  cracked,  they  were  found  to  have  “no 
kernel  in  them.” 

9.  A man  who  was  felling  trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  a piece  of  wild  land,  ob- 
served a squirrel  busily  engaged  in  removing 
its  young  from  a large,  hollow  tree  which  he 
was  about  to  cut  down,  to  one  more  distant,  for 
safety. 

10.  Much  is  said  about  instinct  in  animals. 
But  do  not  the  above  facts  prove  that  it  is 
much  like  reason?  If  mankind  were  careful 
to  exercise  the  powers  and  faculties,  with 
which  they  are  endowed,  how  many  would 
save  themselves  from  disappointments  and  loss- 
es which  they  now  so  often  experience ! 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  the  squirrels  in  Lapland  ? 2.  How 

do  they  cross  lakes  ? 3.  What  often  happens  to  them  ? 4.  IIow  are 

these  disasters  regarded  by  the  Laplanders  ? 5.  What  was  observed 

of  a squirrel  on  a hickory  tree  ? 6.  Whqt,  of  a squirrel  removing  its 

young?  7.  What  is  said  of  mankind? 


LESSON  LX  XX  VII* 

Cha'  let,  Swiss  hut  or  cabin,  j Nov'  el  tv,  strangeness. 

Id'  i ot,  natural  fool.  Al'  pine,  pertaining  to  the  Alps. 

Tra'  ces,  marks  ; footsteps.  A'  e rie,  nest  of  a bird  of  prey. 

Trans' port,  rapture;  ecstasy.  Sports' man,  hunter. 

Svmp'  toms,  signs,  or  tokens.  i Fa'  tal,  deadly  ; mortal. 

An'  tics,  old  gesticulations.  Res  o lu'  tion,  fixed  purpose. 
Ges  tic  u la'  tions,  gestures.  Haz'  ards,  risks ; perils. 

Be  reft',  deprived.  Rav'enous,  voracious;  hungry. 

Ti'  dings,  news ; information,  j Gal'  lant,  brave  , courageous. 
An'  guish,  extreme  pain.  Un  ut' ter  able,  inexpressible. 

Hor'  ri  ble,  dreadful ; terrible.  Mor'  tal  ly,  irrecoverably. 
Tal'  ons,  claws.  { Sat  is  fac'  tion,  gratification. 
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A CHILD  CARRIED  AWAY  BY  AN  EAGLE. 

1.  A peasant,  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, had  taken  up  his  summer  quarters  in  a 
chalet,  and  was  pasturing  his  flock  on  one  of 
the  rich  Alps  which  overhang  the  Durance. 
The  oldest  boy  was  an  idiot,  about  eight  years 
of  age;  the  second  was  five  years  old,  and 
dumb ; and  the  youngest  was  an  infant. 

2.  One  morning  the  infant  was  left  in  charge 
of  his  brothers,  and  the  three  had  rambled 
some  distance  from  their  home  before  they 
were  missed.  When  the  mother  went  in 
search  of  the  little  wanderers,  she  found  the 
two  elder  children  ; but  could  discover  no 
traces  of  the  babe. 

3.  The  idiot  boy  seemed  to  be  in  a trans- 
port of  joy,  while  the  dumb  boy  displayed 
symptoms  of  alarm  and  terror.  In  vain  did  the 
terrified  parent  endeavor  to  learn  what  had 
become  of  the  lost  infant.  The  antics  of  the 
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one  and  the  fright  of  the  other  explained 
nothing. 

4.  The  dumb  boy  was  almost  bereft  of  his 
senses,  while  the  idiot  appeared  to  have  acquir- 
ed an  unusual  degree  of  mirth  and  expression. 
ITe  danced  about,  laughed,  and  made  gesticula- 
tions, as  if  he  were  imitating  the  action  of  one 
who  had  caught  up  something,  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  hugged  it  to  his  bosom. 

5.  This,  however,  was  some  slight  comfort 
to  the  poor  woman ; for  she  imagined  that 
some  acquaintance  had  found  the  children, 
and  taken  away  the  infant.  But  the  day  and 
night  wore  away,  and  no  tidings  came  of  the 
lost  child. 

6.  The  next  day,  while  the  parents  were 
pursuing  their  search,  an  eagle  flew  over  their 
heads,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  idiot  renewed 
his  antics,  and  the  dumb  boy  clung  to  his 
father,  with  shrieks  of  anguish  and  affright. 

7.  The  horrible  truth  then  burst  upon  their 
minds,  that  their  darling  infant  had  been  car- 
ried off  in  the  talons  of  a bird  of  prey,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  elder  brother  was  delighted  at 
the  novelty  of  seeing  it  carried  off  by  a bird. 

8.  The  morning,  on  which  the  accident  hap- 
pened, an  Alpine  hunter, 

“AVhose  joy  was  in  the  wilderness — to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain’s  top,” 

had  been  watching  near  an  eagle’s  aerie,  with 
the  hope  of  shooting  the  bird  upon  her  return 
to  the  nest.  The  hunter,  waiting  in  all  the 
anxious  perseverance  of  a true  sportsman,  be- 
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held  the  eagle  slowly  winging  her  way  toward 
the  rock,  behind  which  he  was  concealed. 

9.  Imagine  his  horror,  when,  upon  her  near 
! approach,  he  heard  the  cries  and  distinguished 
j the  figure  of  an  infant  in  her  fatal  grasp.  In 

an  instant  his  resolution  wras  formed — to  fire 
at  the  eagle  at  all  hazards,  the  moment  she 
should  alight  upon  her  nest,  and  rather  to  kill 
the  child,  than  leave  it  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and 
devoured  by  the  ravenous  bird  of  prey. 

10.  With  a silent  prayer,  and  a steady  aim, 
the  mountaineer  poised  his  rifle.  The  ball  went 
directly  through  the  heart  of  the  eagle,  and  in 
a minute  afterward,  the  gallant  hunter  of  the 
Alps  had  the  unutterable  delight  of  snatching 
the  child  from  the  nest,  and  bearing  it  away  in 
triumph.  It  was  dreadfully  wounded  by  the 
ea 2:1  e in  one  of  its  arms  and  sides ; but  not 
mortally ; and  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  wTas. missed,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  restor- 
ing it  to  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

O 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  the  peasant  and  his  family  ? 2. 

What,  of  the  three  children?  3.  Describe  the  conduct  of  the  two 
children  at  the  loss  of  the  infant.  4.  What  did  the  mother  suppose 
had  become  of  her  infant  ? 5.  Why  did  the  parents  suppose  it  had 

been  carried  away  by  an  eagle?  6.  How  was  the  child  rescued? 
7.  What  i3  said  of  the  hunter  as  he  prepared  to  shoot  the  eagle  ? 


LESS  OH  L XXX  Y III 


0 ill  ent'  al,  eastern. 

Es  tate',  property ; farm. 

Com  ply',  fulfill ; perform. 

Re  gard',  relation;  reference. 
Sac  ri'  fic  ing,  surrendering. 
Puz'  zled,  perplexed. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A TURKISH  JUDGE. 

1.  An  oriental  merchant,  at  his  death,  left 
his  property  to  his  three  sons.  According  to 
this  merchant’s  will,  the  seventeen  horses  be- 
longing to  the  estate,  were  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  sons  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
eldest  should  receive  one  half  of  them,  the 
second  one  third,  and  the  youngest  one  ninth 
of  the  whole. 

2.  When  the  sons  came  to  make  a division 
of  the  property,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  will,  in  re- 
gard to  the  horses,  without  sacrificing  one  or 
more  of  the  animals.  Being  thus  puzzled,  they 
repaired  to  the  cadi,  or  judge  of  the  town,  for 
his  assistance. 

3.  After  reading  the  will,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering the  case,  he  said  to  them  : “ I find 
that  I can  make  such  a division  of  the  seven- 
teen horses  among  you,  as  will  give  each  more 
than  his  strict  share,  and  yet  not  one  of  the 
animals  shall  be  injured.  Are  you  content  with 
such  a division?” 

4.  “We  are,  0 judge  !”  was  the  reply. 
“ Bring  forth,  then,  the  seventeen  horses,  and 
let  them  be  placed  in  the  yard,”  said  the 
cadi. 

5.  The  animals  were  brought  in,  and  the 
judge  ordered  his  groom  to  place  his  own 
horse  with  them.  He  then  bade  the  eldest 
brother  count  the  horses. 

6.  “ There  are  eighteen  in  number,  0 
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judge !”  he  said.  “ I will  now  make  the  divi- 
sion,” observed  the  cadi. 

7.  “ You,  the  eldest,  are  entitled  to  one 
half-;  take,  then,  nine  of  the  horses.  You, 
the  second  son,  are  to  receive  one  third ; take, 
therefore,  six;  while  to  you,  the  youngest,  be- 
longs the  ninth  part,  namely,  two. 

8.  u Thus  the  seventeen  horses  are  divided 
among  you ; you  have  each  more  than  your 
share,  and  I may  take  my  own  steed  back 
again.” 

9.  Will  my  young  friends  ascertain  whether 
the  division  of  the  seventeen  horses,  made  by 
the  judge,  was  strictly  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  father’s  will  ? 

Questions. — 1.  Ho-w  were  the  seventeen  horses  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  three  sons  ? 2.  Could  they  make  the  division  ? 3.  To 

whom  did  they  apply  for  assistance?  4.  How  did  he  proceed  to 
make  the  division  ? 5.  Was  the  division,  made  by  the  judge,  ac- 

cording to  the  intent  of  the  will  ? 


LESSOR  L X X X X X + 


Rush'  ing,  moving  violently. 
List'  less,  heedless ; indifferent. 
Naught,  nothing. 

Mo'  tion,  action. 

Source,  spring,  or  fountain. 

Un  troub'  led,  not  ruffled. 

Re  prove',  blame ; censure. 


i Earth'  quake,  violent  shaking, 
or  heaving  of  the  earth. 

Al  lure'  ment,  enticement. 
Pur  su'  ing,  following. 

Op  pose',  resist;  check;  hinder. 
In  close',  confine;  shut  in. 
i Brisk,  lively ; active ; gay. 


In  reading  the  following  poetry,  each  pupil  should  read  only  two 
lines,  in  the  manner  of  a dialogue ; except  the  last  verse,  in  which 
§11  the  class  may  unite  and  read  it  in  concert. 
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THE  LAKE  AND  THE  EIYEE. 

Lake . River,  why  dost  thou  go  by, 

Sounding — rushing — sweeping  ? 

River . Lake,  why  dost  thou  ever  lie 
Listless — idle — sleeping  ? 

Lake.  Naught  before  my  power  could  stand, 
Should  I spring  to  motion. 

River.  I go  blessing  all  the  land, 

From  my  source  to  ocean. 

Lake.  I show  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon, 

On  my  breast  untroubled. 

River.  Ay  ! and  wilt  thou  not  as  soon 
Make  the  storm-cloud  doubled  ? 

Lake.  River,  River,  go  in  peace ; 

I’ll  no  more  reprove  thee ! 

River.  Lake,  from  pride  and  envy  cease : 
May  no  earthquake  move  thee! 

Lake.  I a higher  power  obey — 

Lying  still,  I’m  doing. 

River.  I for  no  allurement  stay, 

My  great  end  pursuing. 

Lake.  Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  river  bright; 
Let  not  earth  oppose  thee. 

River.  Rest  thee,  Lake,  in  all  thy  might, 
Where  thy  hills  inclose  thee. 
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Lake.  River,  lienee,  we’re  done  with  strife, 
Knowing  each  our  duty. 

River . And,  in  brisk  or  silent  life, 

Each  may  shine  in  beauty. 

Both . While  we  keep  our  places  thus, 

Adam’s  sons  and  daughters, 

IIo ! behold  and  learn  of  us, 

Still  and  running  waters. 

Questions. — 1.  What  i-3  represented  as  the  subject  of  complaint 
between  the  Lake  and  River?  2.  Do  not  some  people  as  unwisely 
complain  of  others,  because  they  choose  to  do  good  in  different  ways 
from  themselves  ? 


Art  i fi'  cial,  feigned ; not  real.  Di  rec'  tions,  orders ; prescrip- 
Lull'  ed,  quieted ; composed.  tions. 

Gen'  u ine  ly,  naturally ; truly.  \ De  spite'  ful  ly,  maliciously. 
Ad  dress'  ed,  spoke  to.  j Per'  se  cute,  injure  ; afflict. 

Re  vive',  re-animate.  Per'  vent  ly,  ardently ; ear- 

Sep' ul  cher,  grave;- tomb.  I nestly. 


1.  Though  every  man  may  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rules  of  highly-refined  society,  no 
one  is  excusable  for  being  harsh,  rude,  or  un- 
civil. He  who  has  a heart  glowing  with  kind- 
ness and  good-will  toward  his  fellow-men,  and 
who  is  guided  in  the  exercise  of  these  feelings 
by  good  common  sense,  is  the  truly  polite 
man. 


LESSON  XC+ 


To  Lite'  ness,  gentility. 

Re  fin'  ed,  polished. 

Ex  cus'  a ele,  pardonable. 
Un  civ'  il,  impolite. 


Far-fam'ed,  widely  celebrated. 
Com'  par  a ble,  worthy  of  com- 
parison ; that  may  be  compared. 
Ex  am' ine,  inspect;  search  into. 


TRUE  POLITENESS. 
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2.  Politeness  does  not  consist  in  wearing  a 
white  kid  glove,  and  in  gracefully  lifting  your 
hat  as  you  meet  an  acquaintance ; it  does  not 
consist  in  artificial  smiles  and  flattering  speech ; 
hut  in  sincere  and  honest  desires  to  promote 

| the  happiness  of  those  around  you ; in  the 
readiness  to  sacrifice  your  own  ease  and  com- 
fort to  the  enjoyments  of  others. 

3.  The  poor  negro  women  who  found  Mungo 
Park  perishing  under  the  palm  trees  of  Africa, 
and  who  led  him  to  their  hut,  and  supplied  him 
with  food,  and  lulled  him  to  sleep  with  their 
simple  songs,  were  genuinely  polite.  They 
addressed  him  in  the  language  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  revive 
his  drooping  spirits. 

4.  True  politeness  is  a virtue  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  like  the 

I whited  sepulcher,  or  like  Sodom’s  far-famed 
| fruit.*  There  are  no  rules  for  the  exercise  of 
! this  virtue  more  correct  and  definite  than 
| those  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
is  no  book  of  politeness  comparable  with  the 
Bible.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these  direc- 
tions. 

5.  “ Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.  See  that  ye  love  one  another 

| with  a pure  heart  fervently.  Love  worketh  no 
j ill  to  his  neighbor.” 

* There  are  apple-trees  upon  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
bear  very  lovely  fruit ; but  within,  it  is  full  of  ashes. 
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Questions. — 1.  Who  is  the  truly  polite  man  ? 2.  In  what  does 

politeness  not  consist  ? 3.  In  what  does  it  consist  ? 4.  Mention  an 

example  of  genuine  politeness.  5.  What  is  said  of  true  politeness? 
6.  Mention  some  of  the  rules  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  found  in 
the  Bible. 


LESS  OH  XCI* 

In  un  da'  tion,  flood.  i Res'  cue,  free,  or  deliver. 

Ex  cess'  ive,  very  great.  Ra  pid'  i tv,  swiftness ; velocity. 

Ex  pect  -a'  tion,  a looking  for.  Spec'  ta  tors,  lookers  on. 

Im  plop/  ing,  beseeching.  Ex  ploit/,  heroic  act. 

Frag'  ments,  broken  parts.  Mas'  ter  ly,  superior. 

Im  pet'  u ous,  furious;  raging.  Out'  lay,  laying  out. 

Tor'  rent,  rapid  stream.  Man'  a ging,  conducting ; di- 

Per'  il  ous,  hazardous  ; dan-  recting. 

gerous.  ’ Cour  a'  geous,  fearless. 

Po  si'  tion,  situation.  ] Live'  li  hood,  means  of  living. 

THE  HUMANE  AND  COURAGEOUS  PEASANT. 

1.  A destructive  inundation  occurred,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  an  excessive  fall  of  snow  upon 
the  Alps,  followed  by  a speedy  thaw.  The 
river  Adige  was  swollen  to  such  a degree,  that 
it  carried  away  the  greater  part  of  the  stone 
bridge  near  Verona. 

2.  The  middle  of  the  bridge  only  remained ; 
and  upon  this  portion  of  it  stood  the  house  of 
the  toll-gatherer,  who,  with  his  family,  was 
thus  imprisoned  by  the  stream,  and  in  moment- 
ary expectation  of  being  carried  away. 

3.  They  were  discovered  from  the  shore, 
stretching  forth  their  hands,  imploring  aid, 
while  fragments  of  the  arch  were  continually 
dropping  into  the  impetuous  torrent.  A gen- 
tleman who  was  witnessing  their  perilous  po- 
sition, held  out  a purse  of  gold,  as  a reward  to 
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any  one  who  would  take  a boat,  and  rescue  the 
unfortunate  family. 

4.  But  so  great  was  the  danger  of  being 
swept  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  or 
crushed  by  the  falling  fragments,  that  no  one 
of  the  vast  number  of  spectators,  had  the  cour- 
age to  attempt  the  exploit. 

5.  A peasant,  passing  by,  was  informed  of 
the  promised  reward.  Instantly  springing  into 
a boat,  he  seized  the  oars,  and,  by  a masterly 
skill  and  effort,  reached  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  brought  the  boat  under  the  pier  of  the 
bridge,  where  the  terrified  family  were  anx- 
iously waiting  his  approach. 

6.  By  means  of  a rope  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  arch,  the  whole  family  safely  de- 
scended into  the  boat.  c(  Courage,”  cried  the 
peasant  ; u now  you  are  safe  !”  By  a still 
more  masterly  outlay  of  strength,  and  skill  in 
managing  the  boat,  he  brought  them  all  in 
safety  to  the  shore. 

7.  “ Courageous  man !”  exclaimed  the  gen- 
tleman, offering  him  the  purse  : “ here  is  your 
promised  reward.”  “ I never  expose  my  life 
for  money f answered  the  peasant.  u My  la- 
bors afford  a sufficient  livelihood  for  myself, 
my  wife,  and  children.  Give  the  purse  to  this 
unfortunate  family  who  have  lost  their  all.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  caused  the  inundation  in  Italy  several  years 
ago  ? 2.  How  did  it  affect  the  river  Adige  ? 3.  What  is  said  of  the 

toll-gatherer  and  his  family  ? 4.  What  reward  was  offered  for  their 
rescue  ? 5.  Who  attempted  the  undertaking  ? 6.  How  did  he  ac- 
complish it  ? 7.  What  did  the  gentleman  say  to  him,  as  he  offered 

him  the  purse  ? 8.  How  did  the  peasant  reply  ? 
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LESSON  XCIL 


Ex  cell'  ed,  surpassed;  ex-  i 
ceeded.  < 

A'  vi  a ry,  house  for  keeping  ; 

birds.  ! 

Surpassed,  excelled ; exceeded. ! 
Ya  ri'  e ty,  different  kinds.  < 
Ya'  ri  ed,  altered ; changed.  ; 
Thrill'  ing,  penetrating.  J 

Mor'  ti  ei  ed,  humbled.  < 

Per  form'  ance,  execution.  < 
In  va'  ri  a bly,  uniformly.  < 
Com'  pe  tent,  qualified.  j 


Ac'  err  ra  cy,  exactness ; pre- 
cisioa 

Ex'  e cu  ted,  performed. 

Al  tern'  ate  ly,  by  turns. 
Out  vi'  ed,  exceeded ; sur- 
passed. 

Al  to  geth'  er,  entirely. 

Sue  ces'  sion,  consecution. 

El'  o quent,  highly  pleasing. 
Ac  knowl'  edg  ed,  confessed. 
Ob  struct',  impede;  hinder. 
Ap  pli  ca'  tion,  close  study. 


THE  PUPIL  THAT  EXCELLED  THE  TUTOR. 

1.  A gentleman  who  kept  a very  large  avi- 
ary, numbering  over  three  hundred  and  sixty 
beautiful  birds,  and  all  excellent  songsters, 
had  one  nightingale  that  far  surpassed  all  the 
others  in  the  beauty,  sweetness,  and  variety  of 
his  song. 

2.  He  had  noticed  that  while  this  superior 
songster  was  piping  his  notes,  so  clear,  so 
varied,  and  so  thrilling,  the  other  sweet  sing- 
ers seemed  mortified  at  the  inferiority  of  their 
own  performances,  and  invariably  remained 
silent  while  he  was  singing,  which  was  some- 
times continued  for  an  hour  at  a time. 

3.  In  order  to  afford  the  other  songsters  a 
better  opportunity  for  exercising  their  voices, 
he  removed  the  nightingale  into  a separate 
room ; but,  as  the  bird  seemed  to  be  lonely, 
and  did  not  sing  as  sweetly  as  he  did  when 
associated  with  his  companions,  he  placed  a 
young  robin  in  the  same  room,  as  he  would  a 
pupil  under  a competent  teacher. 
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4.  The  nightingale  seemed  to  he  highly  de- 
lighted with  his  young  pupil  ; and,  as  the 
young  robin  began  to  chirp  a few  short  notes, 
the  nightingale  would  immediately  repeat  them 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  although  more  skill- 
fully executed.  The  robin,  in  the  meantime, 
kept  trying  to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  pattern  given  by  liis  excellent  tutor. 

5.  These  two  birds  were  kept  together  in 
the  same  room,  though  in  separate  cages,  for 
nearly  three  years,  each  alternately  singing 
after  the  other,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
robin  not  only  equaled,  but  very  far  surpassed 
his  tutor  in  the  execution  of  his  song.  In- 
deed, he  even  outvied,  and  silenced  him  alto- 
gether. 

6.  The  robin  had  acquired  so  great  popular- 
ity, that  many  visitors  came  to  see  and  hear 
this  wonderful  bird.  And,  such  were  the  rapid 
succession  of  his  ever-varied  and  eloquent 
strains,  and  his  perfect  indifference  to  all 
around  him,  that  they  all  expressed  the  great- 
est astonishment  at  the  long  repeated  efforts 
of  the  performer,  and  acknowledged  that  they 
had  never  heard  him  equaled  by  any  nightin- 
gale. 

7.  The  success  of  this  little  robin,  should  en- 
courage every  young  person  to  persevere  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  although  many  obstacles 
should  obstruct  their . progress  ; for,  by  con- 
stant application  and  untiring  perseverance, 
they  may  not  only  equal , but  even  excel  those 
who  are  now  their  tutors. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  the  other  birds,  while  the  nightin- 
gale was  singing  ? 2.  What  did  the  gentleman  do,  in  order  to  afford 

the  other  birds  better  opportunity  for  exercising  their  voices?  3. 
What  other  bird  was  placed  with  the  nightingale  ? 4.  How  did  the 

nightingale  proceed  to  teach  his  young  pupil  ? 5.  After  three  years, 

what  progress  had  the  pupil  made  ? 6.  "W  hat  is  said  of  its  popular- 
ity ? 7.  What  should  the  success  of  this  young  robin  teach  you  ? 


Moor'  ings,  anchorings.  j For'  mi  da  ble,  fearful. 

Crew,  company  of  seamen.  O ver  whelm'  ed,  submerged. 
Spars,  masts,  yards,  booms,  &c.  1 Hu  mane',  kind-hearted. 


Rig'  ging,  ropes  or  tackle 
a ship. 

Yearn'  ed,  was  distressed. 
Des'  pe  rate,  rash ; fearless. 
De  liv'  er  ance,  rescue. 

Re  mount'  ed,  mounted  again 
Break'  ers,  broken  waves.  1 
Ex  pe  di'  tion,  undertaking. 


En'  ter  pris  ing,  active ; ad- 
| venturous. 

Phi  lan'  thro  pist,  one  who 
loves  his  fellow-men. 

In  spir'  ed,  incited. 

| En  dan'  ger  ed,  periled. 

Mon'  u ment,  pillar ; tombstone. 
| Re'  gen  cy,  government. 


VOLTA  MAD  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

1.  During  a violent  gale  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a vessel  was  dragged  from  her 
moorings,  driven  upon  the  rocks,  and  com- 
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pletely  wrecked.  The  crew  were  seen  strug- 
gling for  their  lives,  and  clinging  to  the  broken 
spars  and  rigging.  The  sea  ran  fearfully  high, 
and  broke  over  the  poor  sailors  with  such  fury, 
that  no  boatman  dared  venture  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

2.  Meanwhile  a planter,  by  the  name  of 
Voltamad,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  had 
rode  from  the  field  to  be  a spectator  of  the  dis- 
tressing scene.  His  heart  yearned  at  the  suf- 
fering of  the  unhappy  seamen,  and  knowing  the 
bold  spirit  of  his  horse,  and  his  great  skill  in 
swimming,  he  instantly  determined  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  for  their  deliverance. 

3.  He  alighted,  and  after  blowing  some 
spirits  into  the  nostrils  of  his  gallant  steed, 
remounted,  and  instantly  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  breakers.  At  first,  both  disap- 
peared ; but  were  soon  after  seen  swimming 
for  the  wreck ; on  reaching  which,  he  took  two 
of  the  men,  one  on  each  side,  and  brought 
them  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

4.  This  perilous  expedition  was  repeated 
seven  times,  whereby  fourteen  lives  were 
saved.  On  returning  for  the  eighth  time,  the 
horse  being  fatigued,  and  meeting  a most  for- 
midable wave,  the  old  man  lost  his  balance, 
and  was  overwhelmed  in  a moment.  The 
horse  swam  to  the  shore ; but  his  gallant  and 
humane  rider  was  seen  no  morn 

5.  This  enterprising,  and  courageous  philan- 
thropist commands  our  esteem  and  admiration, 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  endangered,  and  even 
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lost  his  own  life  to  save  those  of  his  fellow-men. 
Inspired  with  similar  feelings,  the  East  India 
Directors  in  Holland,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  affair,  raised  a monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, wTorthy  of  themselves  and  him. 

6.  They  called  one  of  their  ships  after  his 
name,  and  wrote  to  the  regency  of  the  Cape, 
ordering,  that,  in  case  Voltamad  had  left  any 
children,  they  should  be  provided  with  hand- 
some fortunes  without  delay. 

Questions. — 1.  What  took  place  at  the  Cape  of  Hood  Hope,  dur- 
ing a violent  gala  ? 2.  What  is  said  of  Voltamad?  3.  How  many 

of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  did  he  save  ? 4.  How  did  he  do  it  ? 5. 

Did  he  lose  his  own  life  ? 6.  What  was  done  to  perpetuate  his 

memory  ? 


LESSON  X C I Y ♦ 

Por'  trait,  picture.  | In  trust'  ed,  committed. 

Dis  tin'  guish  ed,  eminent.  Ad  mi  ra'  tion,  esteem. 

Pre  dict'  ed,  foretold.  Cab'  i net,  select  council. 

Grad'  u a ting,  honoring  with  In'  flu  enoe,  power. 

a degree.  No  bil'i  ty,  nobles;  lords. 

Pro  fes'  sion,  calling ; vocation.  Rev'  er  ence,  veneration. 

Dis'  ci  plin  ed,  educated.  Civ'  il  iz  ed,  instructed  in  arts, 

Ce  leb'  ri  ty,  fame ; renown,  i learning,  and  civil  manners. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  MAN. 

1.  Many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  a portrait  painter  whose  name  was 
Copley.  Not  succeeding  well  in  business,  he 
concluded  to  go  to  England  to  try  his  fortune. 
He  took  with  him  his  little  son,  whose  name 
was  John  Singleton  Copley. 

2.  John  was  a very  studious  boy,  and  made 
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such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that  his 
father  sent  him  to  college.  There  he  applied 
himself  so  closely  to  his  books,  and  became  so 
distinguished  a scholar,  that  his  instructors 
predicted  he  would  become  a very  eminent 
man. 

3.  After  graduating,  he  studied  law ; and, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  mind  was  so  richly  stored  with  in- 
formation, and  so  highly  disciplined  by  his  pre- 
vious diligence,  that  he  almost  immediately 
obtained  celebrity.  One  or  two  causes  of 
very  great  importance,  being  intrusted  to 
him,  he  managed  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
skill,  that  he  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  British  nation. 

4.  The  king  and  his  cabinet  seeing  what  a 
learned  man  he  was,  and  how  much  influence 
he  had  acquired,  felt  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing his  services  for  the  government.  They, 
therefore,  raised  him  from  one  post  of  honor  to 
another,  till  he  was  created  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England — the  very  highest  post  of 
honor,  to  which  any  subject  can  attain. 

5.  About  sixty  years  ago,  he  was  a little  boy 
in  Boston.  His  father  was  a portrait  painter, 
hardly  able  to  procure  his  daily  bread.  Now, 
John  is  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  England, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  talent 
and  power  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  regard- 
ed with  reverence  and  respect  by  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

6.  This  is  the  reward  of  industry.  The 
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studious  boy  becomes  the  useful  and  respected 
man.  Had  John  S.  Copley  spent  his  school- 
boy days  in  idleness,  he  would  probably  have 
passed  his  manhood  in  poverty  and  shame. 
But  he  studied  in  school  when  other  boys 
were  idle  ; he  studied  in  college  when  other 
young  men  were  wasting  their  time ; he  ever 
adopted  for  his  motto,  u Press  onward,”  and 
how  rich  has  been  his  reward ! 

Questions. — 1.  Why  did  Mr.  Copley  remove  to  England  ? 2. 

What  is  said  ol‘  his  son?  3.  What  profession  did  he  study,  after 
graduating  at  college  ? 4.  What  brought  him  into  notorietj^  with 

the  British  nation  ? 5.  To  what  post  of  honor  was  he  raised  ? 6. 

By  what  means  did  he  attain  this  honorable  position?  7.  What 
John  S.  Copley  did,  may  you  not  do  by  dint  of  the  same  application 
and  perseverance  ? 


LESSOH  X C ¥ + 

Gen/  ius,  person  possessed  of  \ De  vis'  ing,  contriving. 

rare,  natural  talent.  \ A chieve',  perform ; accomplish. 

Or'  di  na  ry,  common ; usual.  \ A'  gent,  active  power  or  cause. 
Or'  i gin,  beginning ; source.  > Ex  per'  i ment,  trial. 

In  tense',  very  close ; strict.  < Proj'  ect,  scheme. 

Ap  pli  ca'  tion,  close  study.  ] Op  er  a'  tion,  action;  effect. 

In  vent'  ed,  found  out ; devised,  f Rid'  i cul  ed,  derided. 

Com'  pli  ca  ted,  intricate.  \ En  thu'  si  ast,  person  of  ardent 
Me  chan'  ics,  science  of  motion,  < feeling;  a visionary. 

and  of  forces.  5 Daunt'  ed,  intimidated. 

Civ'  il  En  gin  eer',  one  em-  j A vail'  ed,  profited  or  assisted, 
ployed  in  civil  engineering  ' Im  per'  isn  a ble,  enduring. 

A GREAT  GENIUS. 

1.  Of  how  many  it  is  said,  that  he  was  a 
great  genius;  thereby  implying  that  there  is 
some  superior  talent  given,  which  ordinary 
minds  do  not  possess.  But  were  we  to  trace 
the  origin  of  these  geniuses,  I am  inclined  to 
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believe  we  should  rather  say,  “See  what  in- 
tense application  can  do” 

2.  All  have  not  talents  alike ; but  a proper 
direction  of  those  we  have , is  all  important  to 
the  young.  Take,  for  example,  one  whom 
mankind  call  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  age.  I mean  Robert  Fulton,  the  man  who 
first  invented  the  complicated  machinery  of  a 
steamboat. 

3.  Fulton  early  turned  his  attention  to  me- 
chanics and  painting.  He  went  to  England  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  last-named  art ; but  his 
attention  was,  by  some  means,  diverted  from 
painting,  and  turned  to  mechanics,  and  he  be- 
came a civil  engineer. 

4.  His  mind,  ever  active,  was  constantly 
devising  improvements,  and  making  discover- 
ies. Yet  this  was  not  a quiet,  easy  life.  He 
made  constant  and  untiring  exertions — such 
as  all  must  make,  if  they  would  achieve  any 
thing  truly  wonderful. 

5.  He  first  thought  of  steam,  as  the  best 
agent  to  propel  boats.  He  was  busily  engaged 
till  he  could  make  an  experiment ; and  this  he 
first  tried  in  Paris,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  three. 

6.  After  this,  he  returned  to  America,  full  j 
of  his  project,  and  foreseeing  the  mighty  j 
agent  he  had  put  in  operation,  he  mentioned  ! 
his  intentions  to  a few  friends ; but  they  ridi- 
culed and  sneered  at  his  wild  schemes,  and 
probably  regarded  him  as  a zealous  enthusiast. 
But  a truly  noble  spirit,  conscious  of  its  power, 
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is  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  unbelieving  multi- 
tude. 

7.  Amidst  great  excitement,  in  the  presence  ! 
of  a crowd  of  spectators  upon  the  shore,  he  first  I 
exhibited  his  boat  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ilud-  s 
son.  His  experiment  was  a successful  one  : 
and  could  he  now  look  upon  the  mighty  waters, 
and  see  the  hundreds  of  boats  thus  propelled, 
well  might  he  be  enthusiastic  at  his  success. 

8.  But  what  would  the  genius  of  Fulton 
have  availed  him,  without  untiring  application 
and  perseverance  ? It  is  possible  that  you  j 
may  have  equal  talents  with  him.  Improve  j 
them  as  he  did, — be  diligent  now,  and  the 
future  may  reward  you  with  an  imperishable 
fame  for  your  efforts. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  many  individuals  ? 2.  What  pro- 

duced these  great  geniuses  ? 3.  Mention  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  age.  4.  To  what  did  he  early  turn  his  attention  ? 5.  When 

and  where  did  he  make  the  first  experiment  with  the  steam  engine  ? 

6.  How  did  the  people  of  this  country,  at  first,  regard  him  and  his 
schemes?  7.  Where  did  he  first  exhibit  his  steamboat  in  this 
country  ? 8.  To  what  did  Pulton  owe  his  success  ? 9.  What  induce- 
ment is  presented  for  the  improvement  of  your  talents  ? 


LESSON  XCVH 

Ar'  dent  ly,  earnestly. 

Em'  u late,  strive  to  equal. 

He'  ro,  brave  man ; warrior. 
Ke  ly'  ing,  trusting  in. 

At  tain'  ed,  gained  ; achieved. 
Il  lus'  tri  ous,  distinguished. 
Dint,  force ; power. 

Enroll' ed,  written;  recorded. 
Scroll,  roll  of  paper. 


uel  ebeate,  nonor;  uisuugiusu. 
Demon stra'tions,  exhibitions. 
Des'  ti  ny,  lot;  condition 
Ha  tiv'  i ty,  birth. 

Cen'  tu  ry,  hundred  years. 

Ju'  bi  lee,  public  rejoicing. 
Re'alize,  impress  on  the  mind. 
Ru'  di  ments,  first  principles. 
Gen  e ra'  tion,  age. 
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WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY. 

1.  In  England,  when  a young  heir  of  nobil- 
ity is  born,  there  are  ringing  of  bells  and  firing 
of  cannons  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event.  But 
many,  at  whose  birth  these  demonstrations  of 
joy  have  been  shown,  are  now  entirely  forgot- 
ten ; for,  though  born  to  greatness,  they  did 
not  fulfill  their  destiny. 

2.  In  this  country,  we  have  no  public  re- 
joicing at  the  nativity  of  any  child ; for  it  is 
yet  to  be  seen  who  will  be  worthy  of  distinc- 
tion. As  the  unconscious  babe  lies  in  its  cra- 
dle, we  can  not,  with  certainty,  predict  whether 
it  will  be  an  honor  or  disgrace  to  its  native 
land. 

3.  Yet,  in  due  time,  the  birthdays  of  our 
great  men  are  duly  celebrated.  More  than  a 
century  has  passed  since  Washington  was  born, 
and  now , throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February 
is  hailed  as  a day  of  jubilee. 

4.  Does  any  boy,  now  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, ever  say  to  himself,  “ Thus,  at  some 
future  time,  my  birthday  may  be  honored  V 
Do  you  sufficiently  realize  that  you  are  laying 
the  foundation  of  characters,  which  may  change 
the  whole  fate  of  America  ? 

5.  Among  the  light-hearted  boys  who  are 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  their  education, 
may  be  hidden  the  Washingtons  of  the  coming 
generations;  and  we  ardently  desire  that  they 
should  feel  their  power,  and  resolve  to  emulate 
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the  virtues  of  that  hero,  whose  name  is  dear  to 
every  child  in  the  republic. 

6.  But,  doubtless,  there  are  many  who  are 
expecting  to  be  highly  honored  and  esteemed, 
merely  on  account  of  the  good  qualities  or 
wealth  of  their  parents,  instead  of  relying  upon 
their  own  personal  exertions.  But  remember, 
young  friends,  nothing  truly  valuable  can  be 
attained  without  labor. 

7.  Most  of  the  great  and  illustrious  men, 
whose  names  adorn  the  page  of  history,  were 
once  poor  boys,  and  they  came  to  honor  and 
distinction  in  the  world,  by  means  of  their 
individual  efforts.  If,  therefore,  you  would  be 
honored  and  respected,  resolve  that  you  will 
be  so  by  dint  of  your  own  perseverance  and 
energy,  and  your  name  may  yet  be  enrolled  on 
the  imperishable  scroll  of  fame. 

Questions. — 1.  What  practice  is  adopted  in  England,  at  the  birth 
of  an  heir  of  nobility?  2.  IIow  is  it  in  this  country?  3.  Whose 
birthdays  do  we  celebrate  ? 4.  What  is  said  of  Washington’s  birth- 
day? 5.  Erom  whom  are  we  to  look  for  the  Washingtons  of  coming 
generations  ? 6.  On  what  do  many  rely  for  their  future  greatness  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  great  and  illustrious  men?  8.  If  you  would  be 
honored  and  esteemed,  what  should  you  resolve  to  do  ? 

Why  the  rising  inflection  on  honored  and  America , 4th  paragraph  ? 
Sec.  V.,  4. 


LESSON  X C ¥ 11  + 


Out  stretch'  ed,  extended.  | Arm'  or,  defensive  arms. 

Ap  peal'  ing,  calling ; referring.  Val7  iant,  brave;  courageous. 
Weal,  prosperity;  happiness,  j En  treat',  ask  earnestly. 

A non7,  quickly ; soon.  [ Par  take7,  share ; participate. 

The  following  poetry  should  be  read  or  spoken  very  distinctly  and 
J J deliberately. 
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OUR  COUNTRY’S  HOPE. 

1.  Our  country  stands  with  outstretched  hands, 

Appealing  to  her  boys  ; 

From  them  must  flow  her  weal  or  woe, 
Her  anguish  or  her  joys. 

2.  A ship  she  rides  on  human  tides 

Which  rise  and  sink  anon  : 

Each  rolling  wave  may  .prove  her  grave, 

Or  hear  her  nobly  on. 

3.  The  friends  of  right  with  armor  bright, 

A valiant  Christian  band, 

Through  God  our  aid  may  yet  be  made 
A blessing  to  our  land. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  our  country?  2.  On  what  de- 
pends her  prosperity  ? 3.  To  what  is  our  country  compared  ? 4. 

What  is  meant  by  human  tides  ? 5.  What  is  said  of  the  friends  of 

right  ? 6.  Which  lines  of  each  verse,  contain  words  that  rhyme  with 

each  other  ? 


LESSON  xcvm. 

THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

L 

There  was  a good  shepherd  who  lived  under  ground, 
And  the  way  to  be  happy,  Twas  said  he  had  found  ; | 
As  I wished  to  learn  it,  I went  to  his  cell, 

And  when  I came  there,  the  good  shepherd  said  : 

“ Well, 

Young  man,  by  your  looks,  you  wish  something,  I 
see; 

So  tell  me  the  business  that  brings  you  to  me  ?” 
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IL 

“ The  way  to  be  happy,  'tis  said  you  well  know, 

As  I wish  to  learn  it,  can  you  it  to  me  show  ? 

Now  I beg  and  entreat,  if  you  have  such  a plan, 
That  you’ll  write  it  me  down  as  plain  as  you  can 
Upon  which  the  old  shepherd  went  quick  to  his  pen, 
And  brought  me  this  note  when  he  came  back  again. 

III. 

“ ’Tis  being , and  doing , and  having , that  make 
All  the  pleasures  and  pains,  of  which  beings  partake  ; 
To  be  what  God  pleases — to  do  a man’s  best, 

And  to  have  a good  heart — is  the  way  to  be  blest.” 

Questions. — 1.  What  was  said  of  this  shepherd  ? 2.  What  did  he 

say  to  the  young  man  who  went  to  his  cell?  3.  What  did  he  desire 
to  know  ? 4.  What  was  the  shepherd’s  reply  ? 


LESS  OH  XCIX> 


Sys'  tem,  regular  order. 

Ac  com'  push,  complete;  per- 
form. 

Leis'  ure,  spare  time. 

Sat'  is  fi  ed,  contented. 

Con  fess',  own  ; acknowledge. 
Pro  pos'  ed,  offered. 


Ful  fill',  perform. 

En  gage'  ment,  agreement. 
Punc  tu  al'  i ty,  exactness  in 
time. 

Pre  vent'  ed,  hindered. 

Gen'  er  ous,  liberal. 

Pro  po'  sal  offer. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MR.  PUNCTUAL  AND 
MR.  TARDY. 

Punctual.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Tardy ; you 
have  come,  as  usual,  about  a half  an  hour  after 
the  time.  My  friend,  Mr.  Order,  was  here  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  I waited  awhile  for 
you;  but  thinking  you  had  concluded  not  to 
take  the  house  another  year,  I rented  it  to 
him. 
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Tardy.  Indeed  ! I am  very  sorry ; for  I 
really  intended  to  have  taken  it  myself.  I ex- 
pected to  have  been  here  before ; but  I was 
obliged  to  go  to  market  this  morning,  and  that 
is  the  cause  of  my  delay.  For  my  part,  I do 
not  know  how  some  people  find  time  to  attend 
to  their  domestic  affairs,  and  other  business 
besides. 

Punctual.  The  reason,  doubtless,  is,  they 
have  a system  in  doing  business,  and,  when 
they  wish  to  accomplish  a certain  thing,  they 
do  it  at  the  appointed  time.  By  this  means, 
they  accomplish  all  their  business  with  perfect 
ease,  besides  having  leisure  for  reading  and  | 
amusement. 

Tardy.  As  for  reading  and  amusement,  I 
never  expect  to  find  a leisure  hour  for  either.  ! 
I should  be  satisfied  if  I could  find  time  to  j 
attend  to  one  half  of  my  business  as  it  should 
be. 

Punctual.  I think  if  you  were  to  adopt  the 
rule  of  doing  u one  thing  at  a time,  and  doing 
that  when  it  should  be  done,”  you  would  be 
able  to  attend  to  all  your  business,  and  have 
some  time  to  spare.  The  difficulty  with  many 
people  is,  they  attempt  to  do  more  than  they 
can  perform.  They  seldom  finish  one  thing 
before  they  commence  another,  and  conse- 
quently they  accomplish  but  very  little. 

Tardy.  I confess  that  seems  to  be  my  fault. 

I have  commenced  many  things,  and  left  them 
half  done,  which  I can  not  find  time  to  finish ; 
and  I am  resolved  to  change  my  habits  of  life, 
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and  adopt  the  plan  which  you  have  just  pro- 
posed. 

Punctual.  I am  really  happy  to  know  that 
you  have  learned  a lesson,  from  which,  I trust, 
you  will  profit.  I could  not  do  otherwise 
than  to  let  Mr.  Order  have  the  house,  as  he 
had  the  promise  of  it  by  nine  o’clock,  provid- 
ed you  did  not  conclude  to  take  it ; and,  as 
you  failed  to  fulfill  your  engagement,  I hope 
you  do  not  blame  me  for  doing  as  I have 
done. 

Tardy.  By  no  means  : I have  no  one  to 
blame  but  myself.  I only  regret  that  my 
want  of  punctuality  should  have  prevented 
me  from  accepting  your  generous  proposal. 
And,  hereafter,  I shall  endeavor,  not  only  to  be 
punctual,  but  to  accomplish  my  business  at 
the  proper  time. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  Mr.  Tardy  fail  to  secure,  in  consequence 
of  not  being  punctual  ? 2.  Why  did  Mr.  Order  secure  it  ? 3.  How 

do  some  people  accomplish  all  their  business,  and  have  leisure  be- 
sides ? 4.  What  rule  should  we  adopt  as  to  our  business  ? 5.  What 

do  many  people  attempt  to  do  ? 


LESSON  C* 

Lin'  ger  ed,  delayed ; loitered.  ! Con  sole',  comfort ; cheer. 
Tress'  es,  curls;  ringlets.  Be  reav'  ed,  deprived. 

Prat'  tled,  talked  much.  Tem'  pers,  softens;  calms. 

Heaths,  plants ; shrubs.  Pev'  er  end,  worthy  of  rever- 

Ao  cus'  tom  ed,  habituated.  j ence. 

Gaf'  fer,  old  man ; grandfather.  < Shroud'  ed,  covered ; sheltered. 
Plait'  ing,  braiding;  folding.  Bay'  ing,  barking. 

O'  men,  sign ; prognostic.  Be  wil'  der  ed;  perplexed. 

Dis  pers'  ed,  scattered ; separ-  < Rec'  og  niz  ed,  recollected, 
ated.  j Sim  plic'  i ty,  artlessness. 
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THE  LOST  LAMBKIN. 

1.  There  never  was  a sweeter  creature  than 
dear  little  golden-haired  Flora  Campbell,  with 
her  light,  fairy  footsteps,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
bright  blue  eyes.  How  lovely  she  looked,  as 
she  bounded  over  the  green  hills  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  lingered  by  the  lake  side  at  the  quiet 
twilight ! 

2.  Her  heart  was  all  sunshine,  and  her 
thoughts  pure  and  fresh  as  the  flowers  she 
twined  in  her  shining  tresses.  She  prattled 
with  the  flowers,  the  streamlets,  and  the  birds  ; 
and  her  clear,  ringing  voice  was  heard  at  day- 
break amid  the  heaths  and  lawns,  when  the 
shepherds  led  forth  their  flocks.  All  loved 
the  gentle  child  ; for  she  was  kind  and  tender- 
hearted. 

3.  But  where  is  Flora  Campbell.  The  twi- 
light is  falling  over  the  mountains,  and  shut- 
ting in  the  vales,  like  a gray  curtain.  One  by 
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one  the  bright  stars  appear  in  the  summer  sky, 
and  twinkle  amid  the  evening  clouds.  Flora 
was  not  accustomed  to  linger  so  long  from  her 
grandfather’s  dwelling ; for  now  the  evening 
meal  was  being  spread,  and  the  cottage  lamps 
lighted. 

4.  The  aged  man  clasped  his  hands  and 
murmured  a short  prayer,  while  his  daughter, 
the  mother  of  Flora,  looked  anxiously  out  of 
the  window  for  her  child’s  return. 

5.  But  all  was  hushed  when  Gaffer  Camp- 
bell came  hurriedly  from  his  cottage,  inquir- 
ing of  the  villagers  if  they  had  seen  his  grand- 
child. One  said  he  had  seen  her  far  up  in 
the  mountains,  plucking  wild  flowers  and  weav- 
ing them  into  a garland ; another  had  seen 
her  in  the  path  to  the  Moss  Glen,  sitting  by 
the  wayside,  plaiting  a willow  basket  for  her 
grandfather,,  and  a third  had  seen  her  seated 
with  a basket  of  flowers,  near  the  head  of  the 
lake. 

6.  “But  we  must  seek  Flora,”  immediately 
exclaimed  several  youths.  “ Ah,  me,  Gaffer 
Campbell  !”  said  a white-haired,  old  shepherd, 
“ I feared  something ; for  the  youngest  lambkin 
of  my  flock  was  lost  to-day,  and  it  is  a bad 
omen,  they  say.”  “ Heaven  grant  that  my 
poor  lambkin  be  safe  !”  said  Gaffer  Campbell, 
solemnly. 

7.  The  villagers  now  dispersed  in  the  va- 
rious paths  leading  to  the  mountain,  the  for- 
est, and  the  lake  5 and  soon  torches  gleamed 
upon  the  bights,  and  glimmered  among  the 
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trees,  and  flashed  brightly  over  the  water.  Up 
and  down  along  the  stream,  and  through  the 
woods,  went  the  young  men,  calling,  “ Flora ! 
Flora  !”  But  no  answer  was  returned. 

8.  Gaffer  Campbell  leaned  upon  his  staff,  and 
spoke  not  a word.  He  could  not  weep  ; for 
his  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  But  the 
mother  of  Flora  wept,  repeating  aloud  the  name 
of  her  child. 

9.  The  village  pastor  now  approached.  He 
had  heard  of  Flora’s  disappearance ; for  every 
house  had  been  searched  within  the  hour, 
and  he  came  to  console  the  bereaved  friends. 
“ Fear  not,  daughter,”  said  he,  “ Flora  will  re- 
turn.” 

10.  “ Ah,  she  is  lost — she  is  lost  to  me  !” 
exclaimed  the  mother.  “ He  who  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  will  protect  your 
sweet  child,”  arfswered  the  aged  pastor. — 
“ Fear  nob.”  ■'  * 

11.  And  as  the  reverend  man  spoke,  the 
loud  barking  of  a dog  was  heard  from  the 
depths  of  Moss  Glen,  and  lights  appeared  pass- 
ing quickly  down  the  valley.  “ Trust  in  Heav- 
en,” said  the  minister.  “ Let  us  seek  and  we 
shall  find  the  child.” 

12.  With  trembling,  yet  hurried  step,  the 
pastor  and  Gaffer  Campbell  took  their  way  to 
the  deep  glen.  But  the  mother  of  Flora  passed 
them,  and  ran  wildly  down  the  narrow  path. 
Louder  and  louder  was  heard  the  barking  of  the 
dog  from  the  thick  gloom,  in  which  the  vale 
was  shrouded. 


11 
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13.  They  reached  the  brink  of  the  wide 
ravine  or  chasm,  commonly  known  as  the 
“ Deer’s  Mouth,”  and  paused  near  a group  of 
villagers,  who,  with  torches  in  their  hands, 
were  listening  eagerly  to  catch  the  baying  of 
the  hound. 

14.  Again  it  came,  low  and  deep,  seemingly 
from  the  gulf  beneath  them.  They  bent  with 
their  torches  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  strove  to  look  down ; but  all  was  dark  and 
silent,  except  the  barking  of  the  dog,  now  quick 
and  sharp. 

15.  “We  must  descend,”  cried  a young  man, 
pressing  forward.  “That’s  Louth’s  bark,  and 
he  knows  Flora  as  well  as  we  do.  Run,  Don- 
ald, for  ropes !” 

16.  A half  a dozen  lads  started  together  at 
this  bidding,  and  soon  long  ropes  were  brought 
and  held  by  strong  men,  while  the  jyouth  pre- 
pared to  descend. 

17.  “ Take  heed,  Christie,”  said  the  white- 
haired  old  shepherd.  “ Remember  the  omen, 
my  lad — the  youngest  lambkin  of  my  flock  was 
lost  to-day,  and  I fear  more  evil.” 

18.  “ Fear  nothing  for  me,  father,”  cried  the 
young  man,  swinging  himself  into  the  dark  gulf 
from  the  edge  of  the  rock. 

19.  Down,  down  the  youth  was  lowered, 
starting  the  birds  from  their  nests  under  the 
cliffs,  and  brushing  the  twining  ivy  from  the 
sides  of  the  rock.  At  last,  he  reached  the  bot> 
tom,  and  the  noble  dog  sprang  toward  him, 
barking  loud  and  joyfully. 
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20.  The  glare  of  the  torch  which  the  young 
man  held,  flashed  around  and  lighted  up  every 
object.  There,  upon  a thick  bed  of  moss,  lay 
Flora  Campbell,  holding  in  her  white  arms,  and 
close  to  her  bosom,  a young  lamb. 

21.  “ Christie  stooped  and  gazed  at  her.  She 
breathed  calmly,  and  he  knew  she  was  sleep- 
ing. He  glanced  at  the  little  lamb,  and  saw 
that  one  of  its  legs  was  bandaged  with  a ribbon 
from  the  child’s  hat.  Then  he  looked  up,  and 
shouted  aloud,  te  Flora’s  safe  !” 

22.  The  shout  was  echoed  so  loudly  and 
gladly  that  it  awoke  the  young  girl  from  her 
slumber.  She  looked  around  with  a bewilder- 
ed gaze,  and  recognized  the  youth.  “ Hear 
Christie,”  she  said,  in  her  sweet  simplicity,  “ I 
am  so  glad  you  have  come  ! Now  we  will 
save  your  father’s  lamb.” 

23.  Tfib  villagers  soon  learned  all.  Flora 
had  beheld  the  y6ung  lamb,  where  it  had  fall- 
en at  the  bottom  of  the  Deer’s  Mouth,  and 
saw  that  one  of  its  legs  was  broken.  She  had 
descended  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  chasm, 
clinging  to  the  ivy,  not  thinking  of  danger  ; 
she  had  bound  up  the  lambkin’s  broken  leg 
with  her  bonnet  ribbon,  and  held  the  little  suf- 
ferer in  her  arms ; and,  being  weary  with  her 
exertions,  she  had  fallen  asleep  upon  the  bed 
of  moss. 

24.  Joyful  and  happy  were  her  mother  and 
grandfather,  when  assured  of  Flora’s  safety. 
Christie’s  ^ather  blessed  the  fair  child,  and 
gave  her  the  lambkin  which  she  had  rescued. 
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And  often  afterward  might  Flora  he  seen 
hounding  over  the  green  hills,  with  her  pet 
frisking  by  her  side.  And,  whenever  she  ap-  j 
peared,  the  villagers  would  smile  and  say  : i 
“ Heaven  bless  the  darling  child  !” 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  Flora  Campbell  ? 2.  Did  she 

return  at  evening  as  usual  ? 3.  Where  had  she  been  seen  ? 4. 
What  did  an  old  shepherd  say  to  Gaffer  Campbell  ? 5.  What  re- 
ply did  he  make?  6.  What  did  the  villagers  do?  7.  Who  came  1 
to  console  Flora’s  mother?  8.  What  did  he  say  to  her?  9.  By  what 
means  was  Flora  found?  10.  Whose  lamb  had  she  in  her  arms? 
11.  What  did  she  say  as  she  awoke  from  her  slumbers?  12.  Re- 
late the  circumstances  of  her  being  lost.  13.  What  is  afterward  said 
of  her  ? 



LESSON  Cb 

Ai/  le  go  ry,  parable ; compar-  j Ex  ha  la'  tions,  vapors. 

ison.  Sa  lute',  greet;  hail. 

Lim'  it,  utmost  extent.  Mes'  sen  ger,  harbinger;  here 

Com  pos'  ure,  calmness.  means  the  sun. 

Em/  blem,  representation,  [tion.  j Ap  proach'  ing,  coming. 

Ma  tur'  ed,  brought  to  perfec-  ; Ho  pa'  zon^  a circle  which 
Ma  ter'  nal,  motherly.  divides  the  visible  ’part  of  a 

Hour'  ish  ing,  nutritious.  j sphere  from  the  invisible. 

Eur'  row,  trench  made  by  a j Ce  les'  tial,  heavenly. 

plow.  Clod,  earthy  body. 

An'  i ma  ting,  enlivening.  j Re  leas'  ed,  freed ; liberated. 

AN  EMBLEM  OF  LIFE  AND  OF  DEATH. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

1.  In  the  balmy  morning  of  a Spring  day,  a 
farmer  walked  with  his  son  into  the  fields. 
The  cool  morning  wind  played  with  the  silvery 
locks  of  the  old  man,  and  moved  the  waving 
grain,  so  that  it  appeared  like  the  waves  of  the 
rolling  sea. 
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2.  And  the  father  said  : “ Behold  how  active 
Nature  is  for  our  good  ! With  the  same  breath 
which  cools  our  cheeks,  she  makes  our  fields 
fruitful,  so  that  our  barns  are  filled  with  plenty. 

3.  “ Eighty  years  have  I witnessed  this,  and 
still  it  is  as  pleasing  to  me  as  though  I saw  it 
to-day  for  the  first  time  ; but  it  may  easily  be 
the  last.  For  have  I not  reached  the  limit  of 
human  life  ?” 

• 4.  Then  the  son  pressed  his  hand,  and  was 
grieved  in  his  heart.  But  the  father  said  : 
“ Why  do  you  mourn  ? Behold,  my  day  is 
ended,  and  my  evening  has  come  ! If  a new 
morning  is  to  break  upon  me,  it  must  first  be 
night.  But  it  will  appear  to  me  like  a night 
of  summer,  cool  and  lovely,  when  the  even- 
ing twilight  melts  into  the  twilight  of  morn- 

• >> 
mg. 

5.  “ Ob,  my  father,”  said  the  son ; “ how 
can  you  speak  with,  so  much  composure  of  an 
event  \fh'ich  vfill  be  to  us  the  cause  of  severe 
affliction  ? You  have  given  me  an  emblem  of 
your  death.  Will  you  give  me  an  emblem  of 
your  life  ?” 

6.  Then  the  father  replied : “ That  I can 
easily  do;  for  the  life  of  a farmer  is  simple, 
like  nature  which  surrounds  him.  See  the 
lark  yonder ; do  you  observe  how  it  arises  out 
of  the  grain-field  singing  ? It  does  not  soar  so 
near  the  farmer  for  nothing.  For  it  is  the  em- 
blem of  his  life. 

T.  u Behold,  it  is  born  and  matured  in  the 
lap  of  maternal  earth,  and  feeds  itself  in  the 
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nourishing  furrow  ! Among  the  waving  grain 
it  builds  its  nest,  hatches  its  eggs,  and  provides 
for  its  young.  And  the  animating  exhalations 
of  the  ground  and  the  green  fields,  strengthen 
its  wings,  and  the  voice  of  its  bosom. 

8.  “ But  now  it  arises  toward  heaven,  and 
looks  down  from  above  on  the  growing  grain. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  begins  to  dawn,  it  is 
on  the  wing,  to  salute  the  early  messenger  of 
approaching  day.  And,  when  the  evening  sun 
is  sinking  below  the  horizon,  it  rises  again  to 
drink  of  his  last  celestial  beams. 

9.  “ Thus  it  lives  a two-fold  life, — the  one 
silently  in  the  still  shade  of  the  nourishing 
furrow  and  the  ripening  grain,  and  the  other, 
singing  in  the  bright  regions  of  a higher  world 
of  light.  But  its  two-fold  life  is  only  one.  For, 
behold,  it  rises  only  to  descend,  and  descends 
only  to  rise  again !” 

10.  And  the  son  fervently  pressed  the  hand 

of  his  father  and  said  : “ Ah  yes,  my  father, 
such  has  been  your  life ! 0,  may  it  be  a source 

of  joy  to  us  for  a long  time  to  come  !” 

11.  But  the  father  replied:  % This  clod  is 
too  heavy  for  me ! I long  to  be  released,  and 
mount  upward,  like  the  lark,  to  enjoy  the 
Fountain  of  light,  of  life,  and  of  perfect 
bliss." 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  father  say  to  the  son,  as  they  walked 
into  the  fields?  2.  By  what  emblem  did  the  aged  father  speak  of  his 
death  ? 3.  What  emblem  did  he  give  of  his  life  ? 4.  What  did  the 
son  say  to  his  father?  5.  How  did  the  father  reply? 

With  wha  t inflection  of  voice  should  the  last  part  of  the  3d  and  5th 
paragraphs  be  read?  Why?  What  are  such  questions  called ? 
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LESSOK  CIU 

Glow'  ing,  gleaming;  shining.  j Dra'  per  y,  clothwork. 

Rouse,  awaken  from  sleep.  Gleam'  ing,  shining  brightly. 
Blithe,  gay;  merry ; joyous.  Cleave,  part  or  divide. 

Quiv'  ers,  shakes  or  trembles.  Reck'  less,  heedless;  careless. 
Glid'  ing,  gently  moving.  Mer'  ri  ly,  lively;  cheerfully. 

Sa'  ble,  black  or  dark.  ^ ) Bask'  ing,  exposing  to  heat. 

Be  careful  to  observe  Rules  I.  and  YIII.  while  reading  this  dialogue. 
THE  SUN,  STARS,  AND  SUMMER. 

JULIA. 

Where  is  the  sun  when  his  robe  of  light 
Behind  the  hills  has  fled  from  sight ; 

When  the  birds  are  still  in  their  leafy  nest, 

And  the  world  lies  hushed  in  calm,  sweet  rest ; 
Where  is  the  sun  then,  Mother  ? 

MOTHER. 

When  his  glowing  beams  from  us  are  gone, 

A far-off  land  he  shines  upon; 

Whose  people  rouse  when  his  car  is  near, 

With  the  same  blithe  hum  that  greets  him  here. 

JULIA. 

Where  are  the  stars  when  their  silvery  beam 
Quivers  no  more  in  the  gliding  stream ; 

When  thick,  dark  clouds  hang  in  the  sky, 

Like  a curtain  of  sable  drapery ; 

Where  are  the  stars  then,  Mother? 

MOTHER. 

When  no  more  they  shine  on  the  trembling  rill, 
Beyond  the  clouds  they  are  gleaming  still ; 
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And  mountains  that  rise  to  cleave  the  sky, 
Above  the  gloom  in  the  starlight  lie. 

JULIA. 

Where  is  the  summer  when  cold  winds  blow, 
And  sport  through  fields  with  fleecy  snow ; 
When  the  skaters  shout  in  Backless  glee, 

And  the  sleigh-bells  ring  so  merrily ; 

Where  is  summer  then,  Mother  ? 


MOTHER. 

Then  far  to  the  south  is  a land  that  lies 
Basking  beneath  warm  summer  skies ; 

When  we  are  chilled  by  wands  and  snows 
There  sings  the  lark,  there  blooms  the  rose. 

Question’s. — 1.  Does  the  sun  shine  on  all  sides  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  time?  2.  Why  not?  3.  Can  you  tell  what  countries  the  sun 
shines  upon,  when  it  is  night  here  ? 4.  Do  the  highest  peaks  of 

the  highest  mountains  rise  above  the  clouds  ? 5.  Mention  some  of 

the  highest  mountains  on  the  earth.  6.  In  what  countries  is  it 
summer  when  it  is  winter  here  ? 

Why  the  rising  inflection  on  mother , last  word  of  the  1st,  3d,  and 
5th  verses  ? 


LESSOR  cm* 


Pro  duc'  tive,  causing  to  exist. 
Con'  quer  or,  subduer. 

Em'  a nates,  proceeds;  origin- 
ates. 

Coun'  sel  or,  adviser. 

Per  sua'  sion,  entreaty. 

Path''  om,  find  the  extent  of. 
Plen'  ti  ful,  abundant. 

Es  sen/  tial  ly,  effectually. 
Hes'  i tate,  stop  or  pause. 

En'  ter  prise,  undertaking. 


IPo  si'  tion,  situation. 

Ben  e fac'  tor,  well-doer. 
Prov'  erb,  saying,  maxim. 

Mo'  tive,  cause ; reason. 

Clos'  et,  private  apartment. 

Be  form'  er,  one  who  effects  a 
reformation  or  amendment. 

E'  ra,  fixed  point  of  time. 

Dar'  ing,  bold  undertaking. 

Ex  ist'  ence,  being. 

Survey',  view;  behold. 
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SELECT  SENTENCES 

1.  IIe  who  has  no  respect  for  religion,  can 
have  no  true  respect  for  himself. 

2.  Those  who  have  few  faults,  are  least  anx- 
ious to  discover  those  of  others. 

3.  Every  art  m best  taught  by  example ; 
good  deeds  are  productive  of  good  friends. 

4.  Medicine,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a sub- 
stitute for  exercise  and  temperance. 

5.  The  golden  age  never  was  the  present  age. 

6.  The  silent  eye  is  often  a more  powerful 
conqueror  than  the  noisy  tongue. 

7.  Pride  emanates  from  weak  minds.  Men 
of  strong  intellect  seldom  are  proud  and 
haughty. 

8.  If  forethought  were  only  as  wise  a coun- 
selor as  afterthought,  how  many  errors  should 
we  avoid  in  the  world  ! 

9.  Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray.  Draw 
by  love  and  persuasion.  A kind  word  is  more 
valuable  to  the  lost  than  a mine  of  gold. 

10.  It  is  better  to  sow  a young  heart  with 
generous  thoughts  and  deeds  than  a field  with 
corn,  since  the  heart’s  harvest  is  perpetual. 

11.  You  can  not  fathom  your  mind.  It  is 
a well  of  thought,  which  has  no  bottom.  The 
more  you  draw  from  it,  the  more  clear  and 
plentiful  it  will  be. 

12.  Your  character  can  not  be  essentially  in- 
jured, except  by  your  own  acts.  If  any  one 
speaks  evil  of  you,  let  your  life  be  so  that  none 
will  believe  him. 
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13.  Never  hesitate  to  engage  in  a noble  en- 
I terprise  for  fear  you  have  no  power  to  render 

it  important  aid.  There  is  no  position  so  hum- 
ble, where  a man  may  not  be  a benefactor  in 
the  cause  of  truth. 

14.  A fool,  says  an  Arab  proverb,  may  be 
known  by  six  things — ange#  without  cause, 
speech  without  profit,  change  without  motive, 
inquiry  without  object,  putting  trust  in  a stran- 
ger, and  not  knowing  his  friends  from  his  en- 
emies. 

15.  The  glory  of  an  t\ge  is  often  hid  from 
itself.  Perhaps,  some  silent  thinker  among  us 
is  at  wTork  in  his  closet,  whose  name  is  to  fill 
the  earth.  Perhaps,  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  > 
some  reformer  who  is  to  open  a new  era  in 
history,  and  fire  the  human  soul  with  new 
hopes  and  new  daring. 

16.  An  ignorant  Arab  being  asked  how  he 
knew  any  thing  about  the  existence  of  a God, 
replied  : u Just  as  I know  by  the  tracks  in  the 
sand  whether  a man  or  a beast  has  passed 
there ; so,  when  I survey  the  heavens  with 
its  bright  stars,  and  the  earth  with  its  produc- 
tions, do  I feel  the  existence  and  power  of 
God.” 


LESSON  CIV* 

Gran/ a ry,  grain-house;  barn,  j Wrought,  done;  effected. 

Es  say/  ed,  attempted;  tried,  j Smit'  ten,  struck;  killed. 

Ere,  before ; sooner  than.  j 0 ver  cast',  clouded ; darkened. 
Tin'  y,  very  small ; little.  Pur'  pose,  intentiou ; design. 

Ear'  ric,  structure ; nest.  j Strug'  gee,  strive ; labor. 
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THE  SWALLOW  AND  ITS  NEST. 

1.  A swallow  in  the  spring, 

Came  to  our  granary ; and,  ’neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a nest,  and  there  did  bring 
Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 

* 

2.  Day  after  day  she  toiled 

With  patient  heart ; hut,  ere  her  work  was  crowned, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

.3.  She  found  the  ruin  wrought ; 

But  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  place  she  flew, 
And,  with  her  mate,  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought, 
And  built  her  nest  anew. 

4.  But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor, 

When  wicked  hands  or  chance  again  laid  waste, 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o’er. 

5.  But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 

And  toil’d  again  ; and,  last  night,  hearing  calls, 

I looked — and,  lo  ! three  little  swallows  slept 
Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

6.  What  truth  is  here,  Oh  man  ! 

Hath  hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn  ? 

Hath  clouds  o’ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan  ? 

Have  faith,  and  struggle  on  ! 

Questions. — 1.  Where  did  the  swallow  attempt  to  make  its  nest  ? 
2.  What  happened  to  it  ? 3.  What  did  tho  swallow  then  do  ? 4. 
Was  it  destroyed  a second  time  ? 5.  Did  the  swallow  then  abandon 

her  work  ? 6.  What  truth  may  you  learn  from  the  perseverance  of 

the  swallow  ? 1.  What  is  meant  by  her  heart  she  kept  ? 
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LESS  OH  C Y ♦ 


Yi  cin'  i tt,  neighborhood.  j Em  bold'  en  ed,  made  bold. 
Spe'  cie3,'  sort,  or  kind.  A veng'  er,  revenger. 

Sa  gag'  x ty,  quickness  of  dis-  Dep'  re  da  tor,  plunderer. 

cernment  or  apprehension.  Bois'  ter  ous,  loud ; noisy. 
Au  da'  cious,  very  bold ; daring.  Dep  re  ca'  ting,  regretting. 
In  di  ca'  tions,  marks ; signs.  111/  mor  ous,  laughable. 

Dep  re  da'  tion,  robbing.  Grav''  i ty,  seriousness. 

Ret  ri  bu'  tion,  repayment.  Cas  ti  ga'  tion,  punishment. 
Sol'  i ta  ry,  single.  j Pur  loin'  er,  thief. 


THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  CROWS. 


j 1.  In  the  vicinity  of  Til-lich'-er-ry,  a seaport 
j in  India,  there  is  a large  species  of  monkey, 
j which,  on  being  tamed,  exhibits  a remarkable 
degree  of  sagacity.  A few  yards  from  the 
house  of  one  of  the  natives,  we  saw  one  of 
these  animals  confined  by  a chain  to  a tall,  up- 
right pole. 

2.  One  end  of  the  chain  was  attached  to  a 
band  around  the  monkey’s  body,  and  the  ring, 
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at  the  other  end,  was  so  loose  upon  the  pole, 
that  he  could  climb  up,  and  descend  with  en- 
tire freedom.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  taking 
his  station  upon  the  top  of  this  pole,  where  he 
perched,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

3.  The  crows,  which  in  India  are  very  abun- 
dant and  singularly  audacious,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  elevated  position,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  robbing  him  of  his  food,  which  was 
placed,  every  morning  and  evening,  at  the  foot 
of  the  pole. 

k.  To  this  he  had  vainly  expressed  his  dis- 
like by  chattering,  and  other  indications  of  his 
displeasure*  equally  ineffectual;  but  still  they 
continued  their  periodical  depredations.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  perfectly  unheeded,  he  adopted 
a plan  of  retribution  as  effectual  as  it  was  in- 
genious. 

5.  One  morning,  when  these  tormentors  had 
been  particularly  troublesome,  he  appeared  as 
if  seriously  indisposed : he  closed  his  eyes, 
hung  his  head,  and  exhibited  various  other 
symptoms  of  severe  suffering.  No  sooner  were 
his  ordinary  rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole,  than  the  crows,  watching  their  opportun- 
ity, descended  in  great  numbers,  and,  as  usual, 
began  to  seize  his  provisions. 

6.  The  monkey  now  began  to  slide  down 
the  pole  by  slow  degrees,  as  if  the  effort  were 
painful  to  him,  and  as  if  so  overcome  that  his 
remaining  strength  was  scarcely  equal  to  such 
exertion.  "When  he  reached  the  ground,  he 
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rolled  about  for  some  time,  seemingly  in  great 
agony. 

7.  The  crows  had,  by  this  time,  well  nigh 
devoured  his  food.  There  was,  however,  some 
still  remaining,  which  a solitary  bird,  embold- 
ened by  the  apparent  indisposition  of  the 
monkey,  advanced  to  seize.  The  monkey  was, 
at  this  time,  lying  in  a state  of  apparent  un- 
consciousness at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  close 
by  the  dish. 

8.  The  moment  the  crow  stretched  out  its 
head,  and  before  it  could  secure  a mouthful 
of  the  food,  the  watchful  avenger  sprang  v^lth 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  seized  the  depredator 
by  the  neck,  and  thus  secured  it  from  doing 
further  mischief. 

9.  He  now  began  to  chatter  and  grin  with 
every  expression  of  gratified  revenge,  while 
the  crows  flew  around,  cawing  in  boisterous 
chime,  as  if  deprecating  the  chastisement 
about  to  be  inflicted  upon  their  captive  com- 
panion. The  monkey  continued  for  a while 
to  chatter  and  grin  in  triumphant  mockery  of 
their  distress ; he  then  deliberately  placed  the 
captive  crow  between  his  knees,  and  began  to 
pluck  off  its  plumage  with  the  most  humorous 
gravity. 

10.  When  he  had  completely  stripped  it, 
except  the  large  feathers  in  the  pinions  and 
tail,  he  hurled  it  into  the  air,  and,  after  flap- 
ping its  wings  for  a feAV  seconds,  it  fell  on  the 
ground  with  a stunning  shock.  The  other 
crows,  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
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escape  a similar  castigation,  now  surrounded  it, 
and  immediately  pecked  it  to  death. 

11.  The  monkey  had  no  sooner  seen  this 
ample  retribution  dealt  to  the  purloiner  of  his 
repast,  than  he  ascended  the  pole  to  enjoy  his 
usual  repose.  From  this  time  he  was  left  in 
peaceful  possession  of  his  meals. 

Question. — 1.  Can  you  mention  all  the  particulars  of  this  story  ? 

■ ■ 

LESSON  C Y !♦ 

Lux'  u et,  extravagant  indul-  5 Com  pen  sa'  tion,  recompense. 

geflce  in  costly  dress  and  food.  ) Corps  (kore),  body  of  troops. 
At  tire',  clothes ; dress.  j Cap  tiv'  i ty,  bondage. 

Deo'  o ra  ted,  adorned.  < Dis  tin  c'  tion,  elevation  of  rank. 

Ca  price',  whim  or  freak.  j In  tel'ligence,  understanding. 

Roy'  al,  kingly ; noble.  ! Pen'  e tra  ted,  understood. 

Ple  be' ian,  one  of  the  common  Sec'  re  ta  ry,  scribe;  writer 
people  or  lower  ranks  of  men.  j GIrov'  el  ing,  mean ; low. 

Pau'  per,  one  who  is  supported  S Dec  o ra'  tion,  adornment, 
by  the  public.  I 

LEARNING  AND  WEALTH. 

1.  Many  years  ago,  in  a distant  country, 
there  were  two  boys ; one  of  them  was  the 
son  of  a king,  and  was  named  Selim ; the  other 
was  the  child  of  a poor  man,  and  was  called 
Bazeen. 

2.  Selim  was  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  per- 
mitted to  have  his  own  way.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  richest  attire,  and  his  person  was  deco- 
rated with  diamonds  and  jewels  of  great 
value.  He  was  surrounded  with  servants  who 
were  attentive  to  his  wishes,  and  prompt  to 
gratify  every  passion  and  caprice. 
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3.  But,  while  so  much  pains  were  taken  to 
amuse  the  young  prince  and  minister  to  his 
pleasures,  his  education,  in  most  respects,  was 
neglected.  He  was  instructed  in  horseman- 
ship, music,  dancing,  and  military  exercises ; 
hut  he  had  a contempt  for  books,  and  utterly 
refused  to  learn  to  read.  He  seemed  to  think 
it  was  enough  to  be  a prince, — that  by  birth  he 
was  superior  to  all  others. 

4.  He  made,  indeed,  a mistake,  common 
among  people  of  high  fortune,  in  feeling  that 
the  rank  and  condition,  in  which  he  was  born, 
gave  him  a right  to  claim  superiority  in  every 
respect  over  all  around  him.  He  forgot  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning^  th^t  the 
prince  as  well  as  the  plebeian  must  study  to  ac- 
quire knowledge ; and  that  a person,  however 
wealthy,  may  be  a pauper  with  respect  to  in- 
tellect. 

5.  Young  Bazeen  was  very  dilferently  ed- 
ucated. His  father,  being  poor,  had  no  jewels, 
with  which  to  decorate  the  person  of  his  son, 
nor  could  he  do  more  in  respect  to  dress  than 
to  clothe  him  in  the  plainest  attire.  But  he 
had  still  the  means  of  giving  his  boy  an  edu- 
cation; for  learning  was  little  prized  in  that 
country,  and  the  school-teacher  undertook  the 
education  of  Bazeen  for  a very  small  compen- 
sation. Thus,  the  boy  was  not  only  taught  the 
common  branches  of  learning,  but  was,  also, 
made  acquainted  with  several  different  lan- 
guages. 

6.  When  these  two  youths  were  approach- 
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ing  the  period  of  manhood,  they  joined  the 
army  of  their  country,  and  went  on  an  expe- 
! dition  against  a distant  enemy.  Bazeen  was 
| attached  to  Selim’s  corps,  which  consisted  of 
| a troop  of  horse,  and,  though  a private  soldier, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  youthful  prince. 
They,  at  last,  met  the  enemy,  and  their  army 
being  defeated  in  the  terrible  engagement 
which  followed,  they  were  both  taken  and  car- 
ried into  captivity. 

7.  The  appearance  of  Selim  marked  him  as 
a person  of  some  distinction,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, ordered  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
whose  soldiers  had  macie  him  prisoner.  Bazeen 
accompanied  him  as  his  attendant.  The  young 
prince  had  taken  care  to  decorate  his  person 
in  the  most  costly  manner,  expecting,  in  this 
way,  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  monarch,  before 
| whom  he  was  to  appear. 

I 8.  The  two  prisoners  were  soon  led  into  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign.  He  received  the 
young  prince*  graciously,  and  began  to  ask  him 
questions  about  the  battle,  and  the  country 
from  which  he  came.  But  he  soon  perceived 
that  Selim  was  ignorant  of  these  subjects,  and 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  deficient  in  intelligence 
j and  observation. 

j 9.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Bazeen, 
and  put  nearly  the  same  questions  to  him  that 
he  had  done  to  Selim.  Bazeen  answered 
modestly,  and  with  some  hesitation,  doubting 
whether  it  was  proper  to  show  himself  superior 
in  knowledge  to  his  royal  master.  The  mon- 
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arch  penetrated  his  feelings,  and  commanded 
him  to  reply.  The  youth  was,  therefore,  forced 
to  answer,  and  soon  showed  himself  to  possess 
a rich  store  of  knowledge. 

10.  “ Bring  me  a book  J”  said  the  king  to 
one  of  his  servants.  The  book  was  brought 
and  handed  to  Selim ; but  he  shook  his  head 
disdainfully,  and  remarked  that  at  his  father’s 
court,  princes  scorned  the  drudgery  of  learning 
to  read.  “ Such  tasks,”  said  he,  “ are  reserved 
for  our  servants.  Give  the  book  to  Bazeen ; he 
can  read !” 

11.  The  lip  of  the  monarch  curled ; but  he 
did  not  speak.  The  book  was  handed  to  Ba- 
zeen, and  he  read  the  passage  that  was  pointed 
out.  “ It  is  well,”  said  the  king ; “ and  now 
hear  my  decree.  Bazeen  shall  be  my  secre- 
tary ; for  he  has  learning ; and  his  mind,  which 
is  the  noblest  part  of  man,  fits  him  to  be  the 
companion  of  princes. 

12.  66  Selim  despises  learning,  and  shows 
that  while  the  body,  the  inferior  part,  is  glitter- 
ing with  jewels,  he  has  still  a base  and  grovel- 
ing mind ! Selim  is  at  heart  a slave,  and 
slavery  shall  be  his  doom.”  Learning  is  better 
than  wealth,  and  the  mind  more  worthy  of 
decoration  than  the  person. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  said  of  Selim  when  a boy  ? 2.  What,  of 
Bazeen  ? 3.  What,  after  they  became  young  men  ? 4.  How  did 

Selim  seek  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  king?  5.  How  did  the  king 
discover  that  Selim  was  ignorant  and  Bazeen  intelligent  ? 6.  What 

did  the  king  decree  concerning  them  ? 7.  Is  it  more  important  to 

decorate  the  person  than  the  mind  ? 

How  many  syllables  in  the  word  superiority  ? Which  syllable  has 
the  primary  accent  ? Which,  the  secondary  ? 
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LESSON  CVIU 


Dire,  dreadful;  dismal. 

G-ar'  ner  ed,  stored  in  a granary. 
Blithe'  some,  merry ; cheerful. 
Tat  ter'  ed,  rent ; torn. 


Shrill,  sharp ; acute ; piercing. 
Mel'  an  chol  y,  sorrowful. 
Wail,  lamentation. 

Re  pose',  rest ; sleep. 


SONG  OF  THE  GRASSHOPPER 


1.  I saw  a brown  old  grasshopper, 

And  he  sat  upon  a stone, 

While  ever  and  anon  he  chirped 
In  a sad  and  mournful  tone  : 

And  many  an  anxious,  troubled  look 
lie  cast  around  the  naked  plain, 
Where  now  was  but  a stubble  field, 
Once  waved  the  golden  grain. 

What  ails  thee,  old  brown  grasshopper  ? 

His  voice  was  low  and  faint, 

As  in  the  language  of  his  race, 

He  made  this  dire  complaint : 

“■  0 ! in  the  long,  bright  summer  time, 

I treasured  up  no  store, 

Now  the  last  full  sheaf  is  garnered 
And  the  harvest  days  are  o’er.” 


2.  What  didst  thou,  brown  old  grasshopper, 
When  the  summer  days  were  long  ? 

“ I danced  on  the  fragrant  clover  tops, 
With  many  a merry  song ; 

0 ! we  were  a blithesome  company 
And  a joyous  life  we  led ; 

But  with  the  flowers  and  summer  hours, 
My  gay  companions  fled  : 
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Old  age  and  poverty  are  come, 

The  Autumn  wind  is  chill, 

It  whistles  through  my  tattered  coat, 

And  my  voice  is  cracked  and  shrill. 

In  a damp  and  gloomy  cavern, 

Beneath  this  cold,  gray  stone, 

I must  lay  me  down  and  perish — ■ 

I must  perish  all  alone. 

Alas  ! that  in  life’s  golden  time, 

I treasured  up  no  store  ; 

For  now  the  sheaves  are  gathered  in, 

And  the  harvest  days  are  o’er.” 

3.  He  ceased  his  melancholy  wail, 

And  a tear  was  in  his  eye, 

As  he  slowly  slid  from  the  cold,  gray  stone, 
And  laid  him  down  to  die. 

And  then  I thought,  ’twere  wTell  if  all 
In  pleasure’s  idle  throng, 

Had  seen  that  old  brown  grasshopper, 

And  heard  his  dying  song ; 

For  Life’s  bright  glowing  summer 
Is  hasting  to  its  close, 

And  Winter’s  night  is  coming — • 

The  night  of  long  repose  : 

0,  garner,  then,  in  reaping  time, 

A rich  unfailing  store, 

Ere  the  summer  hours  are  past  and  gone, 
And  the  harvest  days  are  o’er  ! 

Questions. — 1.  At  what  is  the  old  brown  grasshopper  represented 
as  complaining?  2.  How  had  he  spent  his  summer  time?  3.  Of 
whom  is  the  old  brown  grasshopper  an  emblem  ? 4.  When  should 

you  seek  to  lay  up  a store  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  ? 5.  What  is 

meant  by  summer  hours  and  harvest  days  ? 
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Bound'  less,  unlimited. 

Com  bin'  ed,  united. 

Sway,  power;  rule;  control. 
Ar  ray',  dress ; attire. 


Mor'  tals,  human  beings. 
En  serin'  ed,  inclosed. 
Spheres,  orbs,  or  planets. 
Ran'  som  ed,  redeemed. 


THE  NOBLEST  GEM. 

1.  There  is  a gem  of  greater  worth, 

Than  all  the  jewels  fair  of  earth, 

Which  had  from  God  its  wondrous  birth; 
It  is  the  mind. 


2.  How  vast  and  boundless  is  its  flight ! 

’Tis  fairer  than  the  diamond  bright, 

The  ruby  and  the  chrysolite, 

In  one  combined. 

3.  And,  0 ! how  mighty  is  its  sway ! 

When  clothed  in  wisdom’s  fair  array, 

What  beauties  does  the  mind  displayj 

That  is  refined. 

4.  This  is  the  gem  I mostly  prize; 

For  om.the  wings  of  thought  it  flies, 
Through  all  the  earth  and  starry  skies, 

By  naught  confined. 

5.  IIow  vajn  and  thoughtless  mortals  are, 
Who  deem  not  they ’ve  a gem  more  fair, 
Than  all  the  gold  and  jewels  rare, 

In  earth  enshrined ! 

G.  When  all  the  spheres  and  worlds  like  this, 
That  roll  in  boundless  space  shall  cease, 
The  ransomed  soul  shall  dwell  in  bliss, 
And  rest  shall  find. 
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( “Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor,”  said  a Spider  to  a Fly, 

' l The  way  in  - to  my  parlor,  Sir,  is  up  a winding  stair, 
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“’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ev  - cr  you  did  spy. 
And  I have  many  curious  things  to  show  when  you  are  ther 
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Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  in,  Mister  Fly? 
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Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  in,  Mis  - ter  Fly  ? 
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I. 


“ Will  you  walk  into  ray  parlor,”  said  a Spider  to  a Fly, 

“ ’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy. 

The  way  into  my  parlor,  Sir,  is  up  a winding  stair, 

And  I have  many  curious  things  to  show  when  you  are  there. 

Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  in,  Mister  Fly  ? 

Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  in,  Mister  Fly  ? 

II. 

“ I’m  sure  you  must  be  hungry,  and  need  a little  rest, 

Come  walk  into  my  parlor,  you  shall  be  my  fav’rite  guest; 

I have,  within  my  pantry,  a store  of  all  that’s  good, 

Where  you  are  welcome  to  partake  of  all  the  sweetest  food. 

Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  in,  Mister  Fly  ? 

III. 

“ 0,  how  I -do  admire  your  form,  you  lovely  little  Fly — 

Your  gauzy  wings,  your  modest  brow,  your  bright  and  sparkling  eye  I 

I have  a little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor  shelfj 

If  you’ll  step  in  one  moment,  Sir,  you  shall  behold  yourself. 

Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  in,  Mister  Fly  ?” 

IY. 

This  silly  fly,  with  vain  conceit,  drew  near  the  parlor-door ; 

So  pleased  was  he  with  flatt’ring  words,  he  ne’er  had  heard  before : 
Then  up  he  springs,  but  both  his  wings  are  in  the  web  caught  fast, 
The  Spider  laughed,  “ Ha,  ha,  my  boy,  I’ve  caught  you  safe,  at  last. 
Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  out,  Mister  Fly  ?” 

Y. 

And  now  the  Spider’s  silken  cords  were  quickly  twined  around 
The  little  Fly  —poor,  foolish  thing — till  he  was  firmly  bound ; 

Then  dragged  him  up  the  winding  stair  into  a dismal  den ; 

But,  ah,  alasl  the  little  Fly  did  ne’er  come  out  again. 

“ Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  out,  Mister  Fly  ?” 

YI. 

This  lesson  doth  a moral  teach,  which  says  to  all,  beware 
Of  lying  lips  and  flattering  tongue,  that  charm  but  to  ensnare; 

And,  when  the  Tempter  falsely  says,  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die?” 

0,  then  take  warning  from  this  tale — “The  Spider  and  the  Fly.” 

Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  walk  out,  Mister  Fly? 

Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  keep  out , Mister  Fly  ? 
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SPEAK  CI1TKT, 
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. j Speak  gently,  it  is  bet -ter  far  To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 

' ( Speak  gently,  let  no  harsh  word  mar  The  good  we  might  do  here. 
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Speak  gently  to  the  lit -tie  child,  Its  love  be  sure  to  gain; 
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2.  Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear ; 

Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 
’Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one ; 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart ; 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run — 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

3.  Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor, 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard , 

They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 
Without  an  unkind  word. 

Speak  gently;  ’tis  a little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart’s  deep  well  ’ 
The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  bring. 
Eternity  shall  tell. 
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